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SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
(1689-1761) 

THE SUNDAY AFTER PAMELA'S MARRIAGE 

Monday Morning 

Yesterday we set out, attended by John, Abraham, Benjamin, 
and Isaac, in new and fine liveries, in the best carriage, which had 
been cleaned, lined, and new harnessed, so that it looked like a quite 
new one; but I had no arms to quarter with my dear lord and 
master's; though he jocularly, upon my noticing my obscurity, 
said that he had a good mind to have the olive-branch quartered 
for mine. I was dressed in the suit of white, flowered with silver, 
a rich head-dress, and the diamond necklace and earrings I 
mentioned before ; and my dear sir in a fine laced silk waistcoat 
of blue Paduasoy, and his coat a pearl-coloured fine cloth, with 
gold buttons and button-holes, and lined with white silk. I said 
I was too fine, and would have laid aside some of the jewels ; but 
he said it would be thought a slight to me from him, as his wife ; 
and though I apprehended that people might talk as it was, yet he 
had rather they should say anything than that I was not put upon 
an equal footing as his wife with any lady he might have married. 

It seems, the neighbouring gentry had expected us, and there 
was a great congregation; for (against my wish) we were a little 
late ; so that, as we walked up the church to his seat, we had many 
gazers and whisperers ; but my dear master behaved with so in- 
trepid an air, and was so cheerful and complaisant to me, that he 
did credit to his kind choice, instead of showing as if he was 
ashamed of it ; and I was resolved to busy my mind entirely with 
the duties of the day ; my intentness on the occasion, and my 
thankfulness to God for His unspeakable mercies to me, so took up 
my thoughts I was much less concerned than I should otherwise 
have been, at the gazings and whisperings of the congregation, 
whose eyes were all turned to our seat. 

When the sermon was ended, we stayed longer, so that the 
church should be pretty empty ; but we found great numbers at 
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2 ANTHOLOGY 

the church doors, and in the church porch ; and I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing many commendations, as well of my person, as my 
dress and behaviour, and not one reflection or mark of disre- 
spect. Mr. Martin, who is single, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Arthurs, 
and Mrs. Brooks, were so kind as to wish me joy! and Mrs. 
Brooks said, "You sent my husband, madam, home the other 
day, quite charmed with that easy and sweet manner, which you 
have convinced a thousand persons, this day, is so natural to 
you ". 

" You do me great honour, madam," replied I. " Such a great 
lady's approbation must make me > too sensible of my happiness." 
My dear master handed me into the carriage, and stood talking 
with Sir Thomas Aikins, at the door of it i(who was making him 
abundance of compliments, and is a very ceremonious gentleman, 
a little given to extremes), and I believe, to familiarize me to the 
gazers, which concerned me a little ; for I was abashed to hear the 
praises of the country people, and to see how they crowded about 
the carriage. Several poor people begged my charity, and I 
beckoned John with my fan, and said, " Divide in the further 
church porch, that money to the poor, and let them come to- 
morrow morning to me, and I will give them something more, if 
they do not importune me now ". So I gave him all the silver I 
had, which happened to be between twenty and thirty shillings ; 
and this drew away from me their clamorous prayers for 
charity. 

Mr. Martin came up to me on the other side of the carriage, 
and leaned on the door, while my master was talking to Sir 
Thomas, from whom he could not get away ; and said, " By all 
that is good, you have charmed the whole congregation. Not a 
soul but is full of your praises. My neighbour knew better than 
anybody could tell him, how to choose for himself. Why," said 
he, "the dean himself looked more upon you than his 
book ". " Oh, sir," said I, " you are very encouraging to a weak 
mind ! " "I vow," said he, " I say no more than is true ; I would 
marry to-morrow, if I was sure of meeting with a person of but 
one half the merit you have. You are," continued he, "and it 
is not my way to praise too much, an ornament to your sex, an 
honour to your husband, and a credit to religion ! Everybody is 
saying so," added he, " for you have, by your piety, edified the 
whole church." 

As he had done speaking, the dean himself complimented me, 
that the behaviour of so sweet a bride would be very edifying to 
his congregation, and encouraging to himself. "Sir," said I, 
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" you are very kind. I hope I shall not behave unworthy of the 
good instructions I shall have the pleasure to receive from so 
worthy a divine." He bowed and went on. 

Sir Thomas then applied to me, my master stepping into the 
carriage, and kindly said, " I beg pardon, madam, for detaining your 
husband from you. But I have been saying he is the happiest 
man in the world." I bowed to him; but I could have wished 
him not to make me sit so in the notice of every one, which, for 
all I could do, abashed me not a little. 

Mr. Martin said to my master, " If you will come to church 
every Sunday with your charming lady, I will never absent 
myself, and she will give a good example to all the neighbour- 
hood ". " O my dear sir," said I to my master, " you know not 
how much I am obliged to good Mr Martin. He has by his 
kind expressions made me dare to look up with pleasure and 
gratitude." 

Said my master, " My dear love, I am very much obliged, as 
well as you, to my good friend Mr. Martin ". And he said to him, 
" We will constantly go to church, and to every other place, where 
we can have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Martin ". 

Mr. Martin said, " Sir, you are a happy man ; and I think 
your lady's example has made you more polite, and handsome too, 
than I ever knew you before, though we never thought you unpolite 
neither. ,, And so he bowed, and went to his own carriage ; and 
as we drove away, the people kindly blessed us, and called us a 
charming pair. 

As I have no other pride, I hope, in repeating these things, 
than in the countenance the general approbation gives to my dear 
master for his stooping so low, you will excuse me for it, I 
know. 

In the afternoon, we went again to church, and a little early, 
at my request ; but the church was quite full, and very soon after 
even crowded ; so much does novelty, the more is the pity, attract 
the eyes of mankind. Mr. Martin came in after us, and made up 
to our seat, and said, " If you please, my dear friend, I will take 
my seat with you this afternoon ". "With all my heart," said my 
master. I was sorry for it, but was resolved my duty should not 
be made second to bashfulness or any other consideration ; and 
when divine service began, I withdrew to the further end of the 
pew, and left the gentlemen in the front ; and they behaved quite 
suitably, both of them, to the occasion. I mention this rather, 
because Mr. Martin was not very noted for coming to church, or 
attention when there, before. 

I * 



4 ANTHOLOGY 

The dean preached again, which he was not used to do, out 
of compliment to us ; and an excellent sermon he made on the 
relative duties of Christianity ; and it took my peculiar attention, 
for he made many fine observations on the subject. Mr. Martin 
addressed himself twice or thrice Jlo me during the sermon ; but 
he saw me so wholly engrossed with listening to the good preacher, 
that he forbore interrupting me ; yet I took care, according to the 
lesson formerly given me, to observe to him a cheerful and oblig- 
ing behaviour, as one of his friends and intimates. My master 
asked him to give him his company to supper ; and he said, " I 
am so taken with your lady, that you must not give me too much 
encouragement, for I shall be always with you, if you do ". He 
was pleased to say, " You cannot favour us with too much of your 
company ; and as I have left you in the lurch, in your single state, 
I think you will do well to oblige me as much as you can ; and 
who knows but my happiness may reform another rake ? " " Who 
•knows ?" said Mr. Martin, "Why I know! — for I am more than 
half reformed already ". 

At the carriage door, Mrs. Arthurs, Mrs. Brooks, and Mrs. 
Chambers, were brought to me by their respective husbands ; and 
presently the witty Lady Towers, who bantered me before (as I 
once told you) joined them ; and Mrs. Arthurs said she wished 
me joy; and that all the good ladies, my neighbours, would 
collect themselves together and make me a visit. "This," said 
I, "would be an honour, madam, that I can never enough 
acknowledge. It will be very kind so to countenance a person 
who will always study to deserve your favour, by the most respectful 
behaviour." 

Lady Towers said, " My dear neighbour, you want no counte- 
nance, your own merit is sufficient. I had a slight cold that kept 
me at home this morning ; but I heard you so much talked of 
and praised, that I resolved not to stay away in the afternoon. 
And I join in the joy every one gives you." She turned to my 
master, and said, " You are a sly thief, as I always thought you. 
Where have you stolen this lady ? And now how barbarous it is 
thus unawares in a manner, to bring her here upon us, to mortify 
and eclipse us all." " You are very kind, madam," said he, " that 
you and all my worthy neighbours see with my eyes. But had I 
not known she had so much excellency of mind and behaviour, as 
would strike everybody in her favour at first sight, I should not 
have dared to class her with such of my worthy neighbours as now 
so kindly congratulate us both." 

" I own," said she softly, " I was one of your censurers ; but I 
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never liked you so well in my life, as for this action, now I see 
how capable your bride is of giving distinction to any condition." 
And coming to me, " My dear neighbour," said she, " excuse me 
for having but in my thought the remembrance that I have seen 
you formerly, when, by your sweet air, and easy deportment, you 
so much surpass us all, and give credit to your present happy con- 
dition ". 

" Dear good madam/ 1 said I, " how shall I suitably return my 
acknowledgments ? But it will never be a pain to me to look back 
upon my former days, now I have the kind allowance and example 
of so many worthy ladies to support me in the honours to which 
the most generous of men has raised me." 

" Sweetly said," she was pleased to say. " If I was in another 
place I would kiss you for that answer. Oh ! happy, happy Mr. 
B.," said she to my master. " What reputation have you not brought 
upon your judgment ! — I will not be long before I see you," added 
she, "I will assure you, if I come by myself." "That shall be 
your own fault, madam, if you do," said Mrs. Brooks. 

And so they took leave; and I gave my hand to my dear 
master, and said, " How happy you have made me, generous sir ". 
And the dean, who was just come up, heard me, and said, " And 
how happy you have made your husband, I will venture to pro- 
nounce, is hard to say, from what I observe of you both ". I 
curtsied, and blushed, not thinking anybody heard me ; and my 
husband telling him he should be glad of the honour of a visit from 
him, he said he would pay his respects to us the first opportunity, 
and would bring his wife and daughter to attend me. I said that 
was doubly kind ; and I should be very proud of cultivating so 
worthy an acquaintance. I thanked him for his fine discourse ; 
and he thanked me for my attention to it, which he called ex- 
emplary. And so my dear master handed me into the carriage ; 
and we were carried home, both happy and both pleased, thank 
God! 

Mr. Martin came in the evening, with another gentleman, his 
friend, one Mr. Dormer ; and he entertained us with the favourable 
opinion, he said, everyone had of me, and of the choice my good 
benefactor had made. 

This morning the poor came, according to my invitation ; and 
I sent them away with glad hearts to the number of twenty-five. 
They were not above twelve or fourteen on Sunday, when John 
divided the silver I gave among them ; but others got hold of the 
matter, and made up the above number. 

Pamela 
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LETTER FROM MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO HER FRIEND 

MISS HOWE 

I have not been in bed all night, nor am I in the least 
drowsy. Expectation, and hope, and doubt (an uneasy state) 
kept me sufficiently wakeful. I stept down at my usual time, 
that it might not be known I had not been in bed. 

About eight o'clock Shorey came to me from my mother 
with orders to attend her in her chamber. 

My mother had baen weeping, I saw by her eyes ; but her 
aspect seemed to be less tender and less affectionate than the day 
before ; and this, as soon as I entered into her presence, struck 
me with an awe, which gave a great damp to my spirits. 

" Sit down, Clary Harlowe ; I shall talk to you by and by : " 
and continued looking into a drawer among laces and linen, in a 
way neither busy nor unbusy. 

I believe it was a quarter of tan hour before she spoke to me 
(my heart throbbing with the suspense all the time) ; and then she 
asked me coldly, what directions I had given for the day. I 
showed her the bill of fare for this day and to-morrow, if, I said, 
it pleased her to approve of it. She made a small alteration in it, 
but with an air so cold and so solemn, as added to my emotions. 

" Mr. Harlowe talks of dining out to-day, I think, at my 
Brother Antony's " 

Mr. Harlowe! Not my father! — Have I not then a father? 
thought I. 

" Sit down when I bid you." I sat down. " You look very 
sullen, Clary." 

" I hope not, madam." 

" If children would always be children — parents " and 

there she stopped. She then went to her toilette, and looked in 
the glass, and gave half a sigh — the other half, as if she would not 
have sighed could she have helped it, she gently hem'd away. 
" I don't love to see the girl look so sullen." 

" Indeed, madam, I am not sullen," and I arose, and turning 
from her, drew out my handkerchief, for the tears ran down my 
cheeks. I thought, by the glass before me, I saw the Mother in 
her softened eye cast towards me ; but her words confirmed not 
the hoped-for tenderness. 

" One of the most provoking things in the world is to have 
people cry for what they can help ! " 

" I wish to Heaven I could, madam I " And I sobbed again. 

" Tears of penitence and sobs of perverseness are mighty well 
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suited ! You may go up to your chamber. I shall talk with you 
by and by." I curtsied with reverence. 

" Mock me not with outward gestures of respect, Clary. The 
heart is what I want." 

" Indeed, madam, you have it. It is not so much mine as 
my mamma's ! " 

" Fine talking ! As somebody says, ' If words were to pass 
for duty, Clarissa Harlowe would be the most dutiful child breath- 
ing'." 

" God bless that somebody ! Be it whom it will, God bless that 
somebody ! " and I curtsied, and pursuant to her last command, 
was going. She seemed struck ; but was to be angry with me ; 
so turning from me, she spoke with quickness, " Whither now, Clary 
Harlowe ? " 

" You commanded me, madam, to go to my chamber." 

" I see you are very ready to go out of my presence ; is your 
compliance the effect of sullenness or obedience ? You are very 
ready to leave me." 

I could hold no longer, but threw myself at her feet. " O my 
dearest Mamma ! Let me know all I am to suffer ; let me know 
what I am to be. I will bear it, if I can bear it ; but your dis- 
pleasure I cannot bear ! " # 

" Leave me, leave me, Clary Harlowe ! No kneeling ! Limbs 
so supple, Will so stubborn ! Rise, I tell you." 

" I cannot rise ! I will disobey my Mamma, when she bids 
me leave her without being reconciled to me. No sullens, my 
Mamma; no perverseness ; but worse than either, this is direct 
disobedience! Yet tear not yourself from me! (wrapping my 
arms about her as I kneeled ; she struggling to get from me ; my 
face lifted up to hers, with eyes running over, that spoke not my 
heart if they were not all humility and reverence). You must 
not, must not, tear yourself from me! (for still the dear lady 
struggled, and looked this way and that, in a sweet disorder, as if she 
knew not what to do). I will never rise, nor leave you, nor let 
you go, till you say you are not angry with me." 

" O thou ever-moving child of my heart ! (folding her dear 
arms about my neck, as mine embraced her knees). Why was this 
task — but leave me ! You have discomposed me beyond expres- 
sion ! Leave me, my dear I — I won't be angry with you — if I can 
help it — if you'll be good." 

I arose trembling, and hardly knowing what I did, or how I 
stood or walked, withdrew to my chamber. My Hannah followed 
me as soon as she heard me quit my mother's presence, and with 
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salts and spring- water just kept me from fainting ; and that was as 
much as she could do. It was nearly two hours before I could so 
far recover myself as to take up my pen, to write to you how un- 
happily my hopes have ended. 

My mother went down to breakfast. I was not fit to appear ; 
but if I had been better, I suppose I should not have been sent 
for ; since the permission for my attending her down was given 
by my father (when in my chamber) only on condition that she 
found me worthy of the name of Daughter, That, I doubt, I 
never shall be in his opinion, if he be not brought to change his 
mind as to this Mr. Solmes. 

Hannah has just now brought me from the usual place your 
favour of yesterday. The contents of it have made me very 
thoughtful ; and you will have an answer in my gravest style. / 
to have that Mr. Solmes ! No indeed ! — I will sooner — but I will 
write first to those passages in your letter which are less concern- 
ing, that I may touch upon this part with more patience. 

As to what you mention of my sister's value for Mr. Love- 
lace, I am not very much surprised at it. She takes such officious 
pains, and it is so much her subject, to have it thought that she 
never did, and never could like him, that she gives but too much 
room to suspect that she does. She never tells the story of their 
parting, and of her refusal of him, but her colour rises, she looks 
with disdain upon me, and mingles anger with the airs she gives 
herself ; Anger as well as Airs, demonstrating that she refused a 
man whom she thought worth accepting : where else is the reason 
either for anger or boast ? Poor Bella ! She is to be pitied — 
she cannot either like or dislike with temper ! Would to heaven 
she had been mistress of all her wishes ! Would to heaven she 
had! 

As to what you say of my giving up to my father's control 
the estate devised me, my motives at the time, as you acknow- 
ledge, were not blameable. Your advice to me on the subject was 
grounded, as I remember, on your good opinion of me ; believing 
that I should not make a bad use of the power willed me. Neither 
you nor I, my dear, although you now assume the air of a diviner 
(pardon me) could have believed That would have happened 
which has happened, as to my father's part particularly. You 
were indeed jealous of my brother's views against me ; or rather 
of his predominant love of himself; but I did not think so hardly 
of my brother and sister as you always did. You never loved 
them ; and ill-will has eyes ever open to the faulty side ; as good- 
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will or love is blind even to real imperfections. I will briefly re- 
collect my motives. 

I found jealousies and uneasiness rising in every breast, 
where all before was unity and love ; the honoured testator was 
reflected upon ; a second childhood was attributed to him, and I 
was censured, as having taken advantage of it. All young 
creatures, thought I, more or less, covet independency ; but those 
who most wish for it, are seldom the fittest to be trusted either 
with the government of themselves, or with power over others. 
To take all that good-nature, or indulgence, or good opinion 
confers, shows a want of moderation, and a graspingness that is 
unworthy of that indulgence. It is true, thought I, that I have 
formed agreeable schemes of making others as happy as myself, 
by the proper discharge of the stewardship entrusted to me ; but 
let me examine myself. Is not vanity, or secret love of praise, a 
principal motive with me at the bottom ? Ought I not to suspect 
my own heart ? If I set up for myself, puffed up with every one's 
good opinion, may I not be left to myself? Every one's eyes are 
upon the conduct, upon the visits, upon the visitors^ of a young 
creature of our sex, made independent ; and are not such sub- 
jected more than any others to the attempts of enterprisers and 
fortune-seekers ? And then, left to myself, should I take a wrong 
step, though with ever so good an intention, how many should I 
have to triumph over me, how few to pity me ! The more of the 
one and the fewer of the other, for having aimed at excelling. 

These were some of my reflections at the time : and I have no 
doubt but that in the same situation I should do the very same 
thing ; and that upon the maturest deliberation. To act up to 
our best judgments at the time is all we can do. If I have erred, 
'tis to worldly wisdom only that I have erred. If we suffer by an 
act of duty, or even by an act of generosity, is it not pleasurable 
on reflection, that the fault is in others, rather than in ourselves ? 
I had much rather have reason to think others unkind, than that 
they should have any to think me undutiful. And so, my dear, I 
am sure had you. 

And now for the most concerning part of your letter. 

You think I must of necessity, as matters are circumstanced, 
be Solmes's wife. I will not be very rash, my dear, in protesting 
to the contrary ; but I think it never can, and what is still more, 
never ought to be ! My temper, I know, is depended upon ; but 
I have something in me of my father's family, as well as of my 
mother's. And have I any encouragement to follow too implicitly 
the example which my mother sets of meekness, and resignedness 
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to the wills of others ? Is she not for ever obliged (as she was 
pleased to hint to me) to be of the forbearing side? In my 
mother's case, your observation I must own is verified, that those 
who will bear much shall have much to bear. What is it, as she 
says, that she has not sacrificed to peace ? Yet has she by her 
sacrifices always found the peace she has deferred to « find? Indeed, 
No ! I am afraid the very contrary. And often and often have I 
had reason to reflect that we poor mortals, by our ^zw-solicitude 
to preserve undisturbed the qualities we are constitutionally fond 
of, frequently lose the benefits we propose to ourselves from them ; 
since the designing and encroaching (finding out what we most 
fear to forfeit) direct their batteries against these our weaker 
places, and, making an artillery (if I may so phrase it) of our hopes 
and fears, play it upon us at their pleasure. 

But what can I plead for a palliation to myself oi my mother's 
sufferings on my account ? Perhaps this consideration will carry 
some force with it. That her difficulties cannot last long ; only 
till this great struggle shall be one way or other determined; 
whereas my unhappiness, if I comply, will (from an aversion not 
to be overcome) be for life. To which let me add that as I have 
reason to think that the present measures are not entered upon 
with her own natural liking, she will have the less pain, should 
they want the success which I think in my heart they ought 
to want. 

Hannah informs me that she heard my father high- and angry 
with my mother, at taking leave of her ; I suppose for being too 
favourable to me, for Hannah heard her say, as in tears, " Indeed, 
Mr. Harlowe, you greatly distress me ! The poor girl does not 
deserve . . ." Hannah heard no more, but that he said he would 
break somebody's heart — mine, I suppose — not my mothers, 
I hope. 

As only my sister dines with my mother, I thought I should 
have been commanded down ; but she sent me up a plate from 
her table. I continued my writing. I could not touch a morsel. 
I ordered Hannah, however, to eat it, that I might not be thought 
sullen. 

Before I conclude this, I will see whether anything offers from 
either of my private correspondencies, that will make it proper to 
add to it ; and will take a turn in the wood-yard and garden for 
that purpose. 

Clarissa Harlowe 



HENRY FIELDING 

(1707-1754) 

ADVICE TO AUTHORS 

The only supernatural agents which can in any manner be 
allowed to us moderns, are ghosts ; but of these I would advise an 
author to be extremely sparing. They are indeed like arsenic 
and other dangerous drugs in physic, to be used with the utmost 
caution ; nor would I advise the introduction of them at all in those 
works, or by those authors, to which, or to whom, a horse laugh 
in the reader would be any great prejudice or mortification. 

As for elves and fairies and other such mummery, I purposely 
omit the mention of them, as I should be very unwilling to confine 
within any bounds those surprising imaginations, for whose vast 
capacity the limits of human nature are too narrow ; whose works 
are to be considered as a new creation ; and who have consequently 
just right to do what they will with their own. 

Man, therefore, is the highest subject (unless on very extra- 
ordinary occasions indeed) which presents itself to the pen of our 
historian or of our poet ; and, in relating his actions, great care is 
to be taken that we do not exceed the capacity of the agent we 
describe. 

Nor is possibility alone sufficient to justify us ; we must keep 
likewise within the rules of probability. It is, I think, the opinion 
of Aristotle ; or if not, it is the opinion of some wise man, whose 
authority will be as weighty when it is as old, " That it is no 
excuse for a poet who relates what is incredible, that the thing re- 
lated is really matter of fact ". This may perhaps be allowed true 
with regard to poetry, but it may be thought impracticable to ex- 
tend it to the historian ; for he is obliged to record matters as he 
finds them, though they may be of so extraordinary a nature as 
will require no small degree of historical faith to swallow them. 
Such was the successless armament of Xerxes described by Hero- 
dotus, or the successful expedition of Alexander narrated by Arrian. 
Such of later years was the victory of Agincourt obtained by Henry 
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the Fifth, or that of Narva, won by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 
All which instances, the more we reflect on them, appear still 
the more astonishing. 

Such facts, however, as they occur-in the thread of the story, 
nay, indeed, as they constitute the essential parts of it, the historian 
is not only justifiable in recording as they actually happened, but 
indeed would be unpardonable should he omit or alter them. But 
there are other facts, not of such consequence nor so necessary, 
which, though ever so well attested, may nevertheless be sacrificed 
to oblivion in complaisance to the scepticism of a reader. Such is 
that memorable story of the ghost of George Villiers, which might 
with more propriety have been made a present of to Dr. Drelin- 
court, to have kept the ghost of Mrs. Veal company, at the head 
of his Discourse upon Death, than have been introduced into so 
solemn a work as the History of the Rebellion. 

To say the truth, if the historian will confine himself to what 
really happened, and utterly reject any circumstance, which, 
though never so well attested, he must be well assured is false, he 
will sometimes fall into the marvellous, but never into the incred- 
ible. He will often raise the wonder and surprise of his reader, 
but never that incredulous hatred mentioned by Horace. It is by 
falling into fiction, therefore, that we generally offend against this 
rule, of deserting probability, which the historian seldom, if ever, 
quits, till he forsakes his character and commences a writer of 
romance. In this, however, those historians who relate public 
transactions have the advantage of us who confine ourselves to 
scenes of private life. The credit of the former is by common 
notoriety supported for a long time ; and public records, with the 
concurrent testimony of many authors, bear evidence to their 
truth in future ages. Thus a Trajan, an Antoninus, a Nero, and a 
Caligula, have all met with the belief of posterity ; and no one 
doubts but that men so very good and so very bad were once 
the masters of mankind. 

But we who deal in private character, who search into the 
most retired recesses, and draw forth e 
from holes and corners of the world, 
situation. As we have no public not< 
mony, no records to support and corrc 
becomes us to keep within the limits r 
of probability too ; and this more esp 
greatly good and amiable. Knavery ; 
exorbitant, wiil more easily meet with 
great support and strength to faith. 
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Thus we may, perhaps, with little danger, relate the history of 
Fisher; who, having long owed his bread to the generosity of 
Mr. Derby, and having one morning received a considerable 
bounty from his hands, yet, in order to possess himself of what 
remained in his friend's scrutoire, concealed himself in a public 
office of the Temple, through which there was a passage into Mr. 
Derby's chambers. Here he overheard Mr, Derby for many 
hours solacing himself at an entertainment which he that evening 
gave his friends, and to which Fisher had been invited. During 
all this time, no tender, no grateful reflections arose to restrain his 
purpose : but when the poor gentleman had let his company out 
through the office, Fisher came suddenly from his lurking-place, 
and walking softly behind his friend into his chamber, discharged 
a pistol ball into his head. This may be believed when the 
bones of Fisher are as rotten as his heart. Nay, perhaps, it will 
be credited that the villain went two days afterwards with some 
young ladies to the play of " Hamlet " ; and with an unaltered coun- 
tenance heard one of the ladies, who little suspected how near 
she was to the person, cry out, " Good God I if the man that mur- 
dered Mr. Derby was now present ! " manifesting in this a more 
seared and callous conscience than Nero himself ; of whom we 
are told by Suetonius, " that the consciousness of his guilt, after 
the death of his mother, became immediately intolerable, and so 
continued ; nor could all the congratulations of the soldiers, of the 
senate, and of the people, allay the horrors of his conscience/ 1 

But now, on the other hand, should I tell my reader that I 
have known a man whose penetrating genius had enabled him to 
raise a large fortune in a way where no beginning was chalked out 
to him ; that he had done this with the most perfect preservation 
of his integrity, and not only without the least injustice or injury 
to any one individual person, but with the highest advantage to 
trade, and a vast increase of the public revenue ; that he had ex- 
pended one part of the income of this fortune in discovering a 
taste superior to most, by works where the highest dignity was 
united with the purest simplicity, and another part in displaying a 
degree of goodness superior to all men, by acts of charity to objects 
whose only recommendations were their merits, or their wants ; 
that he was most industrious in searching after merit in distress, 
most eager to relieve it, and then as careful (perhaps too careful) 
to conceal what he had done ; that his house, his furniture, his 
ipwfa** im taHe f his private hospitality, and his public benefl- 
'4***.. tfl 4**4*»rf the mind from which they flowed, and were all 
U*c»riiMi«. -*** wA noble, without tinsel or external ostentation ; 
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that he filled every relation in life with the most adequate virtue ; 
that he was most piously religious to his Creator, most zealously 
loyal to his sovereign : a most tender husband to his wife, a kind 
relation, a munificent patron, a warm and firm friend, a knowing 
and a cheerful companion, indulgent to his servants, hospitable to 
his neighbours, charitable to the poor, and benevolent to all man- 
kind. Should I add to these the epithets of wise, brave, elegant, 
and indeed every other amiable epithet in our language, I might 
surely say, 

. . . Quis credet ? nemo Hercule ! nemo ; 
Vel duo, vel nemo ; 

and yet I know a man who is all I have here described. But a 
single instance (and I really know not such another) is not suffici- 
ent to justify us, while we are writing to thousands who never heard 
of the person, nor of anything like him. Such rarae aves should be 
remitted to the epitaph writer, or to some poet who may condescend 
to hitch him in a distich, or to slide him into a rhyme with an air of 
carelessness and neglect, without giving any offence to the reader. 

In the last place, the action should be such as may not only be 
within the compass of human agency, and which 'human agents 
may probably be supposed to do ; but they should be likely for 
the very actors and characters themselves to have performed ; for 
what may be only wonderful and surprising in one man, may be- 
come improbable, or indeed impossible, when related of another. 

The last requisite is what the dramatic critics call conservation 
of character, and it requires a very extraordinary degree of judg- 
ment and a most exact knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a most excellent writer that zeal 
can no more hurry a man to act in direct opposition to itself 
than a rapid stream can carry a boat against its own current. I 
will venture to say, that for a man to act in direct contradiction 
to the dictates of his nature, is, if not impossible, as improbable 
and as miraculous as anything which can well be conceived. 
Should the best parts of the story of M. Antoninus be ascribed to 
Nero, or should the worst incidents of Nero's life be imputed to 
Antoninus, what would be more shocking to believe than either 
instance 1 whereas both these being related of their proper agent, 
constitute the truly marvellous. 

Our modern writers of comedy have fallen almost universally 
into the error here hinted at ; their heroes generally are notorious 
rogues, and their heroines abandoned jades, during the first four 
acts ; but in the fifth, the former become very worthy gentlemen, 
and the latter women of virtue and discretion ; nor is the writer 
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often so kind as to give himself the least trouble to reconcile or 
account for this monstrous change and incongruity. There is, 
indeed, no other reason to be assigned for it, than because the 
play is drawing to a conclusion ; as if it was no less natural in a 
rogue to repent in the last act of a play, than in the last of his 
life; which we perceive to be generally the case at Tyburn, a 
place which might indeed close the scene of some comedies with 
much propriety, as the heroes in these are most commonly eminent 
for those very talents which not only bring men to the gallows, 
but enable them to make an heroic figure when they are there. 

Within these few restrictions, I think, every writer may be 
permitted to deal as much in the wonderful as he pleases ; nay, if 
he thus keeps within the rules of credibility, the more he can surprise 
the reader, the more he will engage his attention, and the more he 
will charm him. As a genius of the highest rank observes in his fifth 
chapter of the " Bathos," " The great art of all poetry is to mix truth 
with fiction, in order to join the credible with the surprising ". 

For though every good author will confine himself within the 
bounds of probability, it is by no means necessary that his char- 
acters or his incidents, should be trite, common, or vulgar ; such 
as happen in every street, or in every house, or which may be met 
with in the home articles of a newspaper. Nor must he be in- 
hibited from showing many persons and things, which may pos- 
sibly never have fallen within the knowledge of great part of his 
readers. If the writer strictly observes the rules above mentioned, 
he hath discharged his part ; and he is then entitled to some faith 
from his reader, who is indeed guilty of critical infidelity if he dis- 
believes him. For want of a portion of such faith, I remember 
the character of a young lady of quality, which was condemned 
on the stage for being unnatural, by the unanimous voice of a 
very large assembly of clerks and apprentices ; though it had the 
previous suffrages of many ladies of the first rank ; one of whom, 
very eminent for her understanding, declared it was the picture of 
half the young people of her acquaintance. 

Tom Jones 



SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS 



It will doubtless seem extremely odd to many readers, that 
Mrs. Slipslop, who had lived several years in the same house with 
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Fanny, should, in a short separation, utterly forget her. And in- 
deed truth is that she remembered her very well. As we would 
not willingly, therefore, that anything should appear unnatural in 
this our history, we will endeavour to explain the reasons of her 
conduct ; nor do we doubt being able to satisfy the most curious 
reader that Mrs. Slipslop did not in the least deviate from the 
common road in this behaviour ; and, indeed, had she done other- 
wise, she must have descended below herself, and would have very 
justly been liable to censure. 

Be it known, then, that the human species are divided into 
two sorts of people, to wit, high people and low people. As by 
high people I would not be understood to mean persons literally 
bom higher in their dimensions than the rest of the species, nor 
metaphorically those of exalted character or abilities ; so by low 
people I cannot be construed to intend the reverse. High people 
signify no other than people of fashion, and low people those of 
no fashion. Now, this word fashion hath by long use lost its 
original meaning, from which at present it gives us a very differ- 
ent idea ; for I am deceived if by persons of fashion we do not 
generally include a conception of birth and accomplishments 
superior to the herd of mankind; whereas, in reality nothing 
more was originally meant by a person of fashion than a person 
who dressed himself in the fashion of the times ; and the word 
really and truly signifies no more at this day. Now, the world 
being thus divided into people of fashion and people of no fashion, 
a fierce contention arose between them ; nor would those of one 
party, to avoid suspicion, be seen publicly to speak to those of 
the other, though they often held a very good correspondence in 
private. In this contention it is difficult to say which party suc- 
ceeded ; for, whilst the people of fashion seized several places to 
their own use, such as Courts, assemblies, operas, balls, etc., the 
people of no fashion, besides one royal place, called His Majesty's 
Bear-garden, have been in constant possession of all hops, fairs, 
revels, etc. Two places have been agreed to be divided between 
them, namely the church and the playhouse, where they segregate 
themselves from each other in a remarkable manner ; for as the 
people of fashion exalt themselves at church over the heads of the 
people of no fashion, so in the playhouse they abase themselves 
in the same way under their feet. This distinction I have never 
met with any one able to account for : it is sufficient that, so far 
from looking on each other as brethren in the Christian language, 
they seem scarce to regard each other as of the same species. This 
the terms " strange persons, people one does not know, the crea- 
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ture, wretches, beasts, .brutes,'' and many other appellations, evi- 
dently demonstrate ; which Mrs. Slipslop, having often heard her 
mistress use, thought she had also a right to use in her turn ; and 
perhaps she was not mistaken ; for these two parties, especially 
those bordering nearly on each other, to wit the lowest of the 
high, and the highest of the low, often change their parties ac- 
cording to place and time ; for those who are people of fashion in 
one place are often people of no fashion in another. And with 
regard to time, it may not be unpleasant to survey the picture of 
dependence like a kind of ladder ; as, for instance : early in the 
morning arises the postilion, or some other boy, which no great fami- 
lies, no more than great ships, are without, and falls to brushing 
the clothes and cleaning the shoes of John, the footman ; who, 
being dressed himself, applies his hands to the same labour for 
Mr. Second-hand, the squire's gentleman ; the gentleman in like 
manner, a little later in the day, attends the squire ; the squire is 
no sooner equipped than he attends the levee of my lord ; which 
is no sooner over than my lord himself is seen at the levee of the 
favourite, who, after the hour of homage is at an end, appears 
himself to pay homage to the levee of his sovereign. Nor is 
there, perhaps, in this whole ladder of dependence, any one step 
at a greater distance from the other than the first from the 
second ; so that to a philosopher the question might only seem, 
whether you would choose to be a great man at six in the morn- 
ing, or at two in the afternoon. And yet there are scarce two of 
these who do not think the least familiarity with the persons 
below them a condescension, and, if they were to go one step far- 
ther, a degradation. 

And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this long digres- 
sion, which seemed to me necessary to vindicate the great charac- 
ter of Mrs. Slipslop from what low people, who have never seen 
high people, might think an absurdity ; but we who know them 
must have daily found very high persons know us in one place 
and not in another, to-day and not to-morrow; all which it is 
difficult to account for otherwise than I have here endeavoured ; 
and perhaps if the gods, according to the opinion of some, made 
men only to laugh at them, there is no part of our behaviour 
which answers the end of our creation better than this. 

Joseph Andrews 



SAMUEL JOHNSON 
(i 709-1 784) 

TRAVELLING COMPANIONS 

In a stage coach the passengers are for the most part wholly 
unknown to one another and without expectation of ever meeting 
again when their journey is at an end; one should therefore 
imagine that it was of little importance to any of them what con- 
jectures the rest should form concerning him. Yet so it is, that 
as all think . themselves secure from detection, all assume that 
character of which they are most desirous, and on no occasion is 
the general ambition of superiority more apparently indulged. 

On the day of our departure, in the twilight of the morning, 
I ascended the vehicle with three men and two women, my fellow- 
travellers. It was easy to observe the affected elevation of mien 
with which every one entered, and the supercilious civility with 
which they paid their compliments to each other. When the first 
ceremony was dispatched, we sat silent for a long time, all em- 
ployed in collecting importance into our faces, and endeavouring 
to strike reverence and submission into our companions. 

It is always observable that silence propagates itself, and that 
the longer talk has been suspended, the more difficult it is to find 
anything to say. We began now to wish for conversation ; but 
no one seemed inclined to descend from his dignity, or first pro- 
pose a topic of discourse. At last a corpulent gentleman, who 
had equipped himself for this expedition with a scarlet surtout 
and a large hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked on 
it in silence, and then held it dangling at his finger. This was, 
I suppose, understood by all the company as an invitation to ask 
the time of day, but nobody appeared to heed his overture ; and 
his desire to be talking so far overcame his resentment, that he 
let us know of his own accord that it was half-past five, and that 
in two hours we should be at breakfast. 

His condescension was thrown away; we continued all 
obdurate ; the ladies held up their heads ; I amused myself with 
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watching their behaviour ; and of the other two, one seemed to 
employ himself in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 
other drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeited a slumber. 
The man of benevolence, to show that he was not depressed by 
our neglect, hummed a tune and beat time upon his snuff-box. 

Thus universally displeased with one another, and not much 
delighted with ourselves, we came at last to the little inn appointed 
for our repast ; and all began at once to recompense themselves 
for the constraint of silence by. innumerable questions and orders 
to the people that attended us. At last, what every one had 
called for was got, or declared impossible to be got at that time, 
and we were persuaded to sit round the same table ; when the 
gentleman in the red surtout looked again upon his watch, told 
us that we had half an hour to spare, but he was sorry to see so 
little merriment among us ; that all fellow-travellers were for the 
time upon the level, and that it was always his way to make him- 
self one of the company. " I remember," says he, " it was on 
just such a morning as this, that I and my Lord Mumble and the 
Duke of Tenterden were out upon a ramble ; we called at a little 
house as it might be this ; and my landlady, I warrant you, not 
suspecting to whom she was talking, was so jocular and facetious, 
and made so many merry answers to our questions, that we were 
all ready to burst with laughter. At last the good woman happen- 
ing to hear me whisper the duke and call him by his title, was so 
surprised and confounded, that we could scarcely get a word from 
her ; and the duke never met me from that day to this, but he 
talks of the little house, and quarrels with me for terrifying the 
landlady. " 

He had scarcely time to congratulate himself on the veneration 
which this narrative must have procured him from the company, 
when one of the ladies, having reached out for a plate on a 
distant part of the table, began to remark " the inconveniences of 
travelling, and the difficulty which they who never sat at home 
without a great number of attendants found in performing for 
themselves such offices as the road required ; but lhat people of 
quality often travelled in disguise, and might be generally known 
from the vulgar by their condescension to poor innkeepers, and 
the allowance which they made for any defect in their entertain- 
ment ; that for her part, while people were civil and meant well, 
it was never her custom to find fault, for one was not to expect 
upon a journey all that one enjoyed at one's own house ". 

A general emulation seemed now to be excited. One of the 
men, who had hitherto said nothing, called for the last newspaper, 

2* 
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and having perused it a while with deep pensiveness, " It is im- 
possible," says he, " for any man to guess how to act with regard 
to the stocks ; last week it was the general opinion that they 
would fall ; and I sold out twenty thousand pounds in order to a 
purchase ; they have now risen unexpectedly ; and I make no 
doubt but at my return to London I shall risk thirty thousand 
pounds among them again ". 

A young man, who had hitherto distinguished himself only by 
the vivacity of his looks, and a frequent diversion of his eyes from 
one object to another, upon this closed his snuff-box, and told us 
that " he had a hundred times talked with the chancellor and the 
judges on the subject of the stocks ; that for his part he did not 
pretend to be well acquainted with the principles on which they 
were established, but had always heard them reckoned pernicious 
to trade, uncertain in their produce, and unsolid in their founda- 
tion ; and that he had been advised by three judges, his most 
intimate friends, never to venture his money in the funds, but to 
put it out upon land security, till he could light upon am estate in 
his own country ". 

It might be expected that upon these glimpses of latent 
dignity we should all have begun to look round us with venera- 
tion ; and have behaved like the princes of romance, when the 
enchantment that disguises them is dissolved, and they discover 
the dignity of each other; yet it happened, that none of these 
hints made much impression on the company; every one was 
apparently suspected of endeavouring to impose false appearances 
upon the rest ; all continued their haughtiness in hopes to enforce 
their claims ; and all grew every hour more sullen, because they 
found their representation of themselves without effect. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence perpetually 
increasing, and without any endeavour but to out-tire each other 
in superciliousness and neglect ; and when any two of us could 
separate ourselves for a moment, we vented our indignation at the 
sauciness of the rest. 

At length* the journey was at an end ; and time and chance, 
that strip off all disguises, have discovered that the intimate of 
lords and dukes is a nobleman's butler, who has furnished a shop 
with the money he had saved ; the man who deals so largely in 
the funds, is the clerk of a broker in 'Change Alley ; the lady who 
so carefully concealed her quality keeps a cook-shop behind the 
Exchange ; and the young man, who is so happy in the friendship 
of the judges, engrosses and transcribes for bread in a garret of 
the Temple. Of one of the women only I could make no dis- 
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advantageous detection, because she had assumed no character, 
but accommodated herself to the scene before her, without any 
struggle for distinction or superiority. 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of practising a fraud, 
which, as the event showed, had been already practised too often 
to succeed, and by the success of which no advantage could have 
been obtained ; of assuming a character which was to end with 
the day; and of claiming upon false pretences honours which 
must perish with the breath that paid them. 

From the Adventurer 



THE ART OF FLYING 

Among the artists that had been allured into the nappy valley 
to labour for the accommodation and pleasure of its inhabitants, 
was a man eminent for his knowledge of the mechanick powers, 
who had contrived many engines both of use and recreation. By 
a wheel, which the stream turned, he forced the water into a tower, 
whence it was distributed to all the apartments of the palace. He 
erected a pavilion in the garden, around which he kept the air al- 
ways cool by artificial showers. One of the groves, appropriated 
to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that ran 
through it gave a constant motion ; and instruments of soft musick 
were placed at proper distances, of which some played by the im- 
pulse of the wind, and some by the power of the stream. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselas, who was pleased 
with every kind of knowledge, imagining that the time would come 
when all his acquisitions should be of use to him in the open world. 
He came one day to amuse himself in his usual manner, and found 
the master busy in building a sailing chariot : he saw that the de- 
sign was practicable upon a level surface, and with expressions of 
great esteem solicited its completion. The workman was pleased 
to find himself so much regarded by the Prince, and resolved to 
gain yet higher honours. "Sir," said he, "you have seen but a 
small part of what the mechanick sciences can perform. I have 
been long of opinion, that instead of the tardy conveyance of ships 
and chariots, man might use the swifter migration of wings ; that 
the fields of air are open to knowledge, and that only ignorance 
and idleness need crawl upon the ground." 
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This hint rekindled the Prince's desire of passing the mountains ; 
having seen what the mechanist had already performed, he was 
willing to fancy that he could do more ; yet resolved to inquire 
further, before he suffered hope to afflict him by disappointment. 
" I am afraid," said he to the artist, " that your imagination prevails 
over your skill, and that you now tell me rather what you wish, 
than what you know. Every animal has his element assigned 
him ; the birds have the air, and man and beasts the earth." 

" So," replied the mechanist, " fishes have the water, in which 
yet beasts can swim by nature and men by art. He that can swim 
needs not despair to fly : to swim is to fly in a grosser fluid, and to 
fly is to swim in a subtler. We are only to proportion our power 
of resistance to the different density of matter through which we 
are to pass. You will be necessarily upborne by the air, if you 
can renew any impulse upon it faster than the air can recede from 
the pressure." 

" But the exercise of swimming," said the Prince, " is very 
laborious ; the strongest limbs are soon wearied ; I am afraid the 
act of flying will be yet more violent, and wings will be of no 
great use, unless we can fly further than we can swim." 

"The labour of rising from the ground," said the artist, " will 
be great, as we see it in the heavier domestick fowls, but as we 
mount higher, the earth's attraction, and the body's gravity, will 
be gradually diminished till we shall arrive at a region where the 
man will float in the air without any tendency to fall ; no care will 
then be necessary but to move forwards, which the gentlest impulse 
will effect. You, sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with what pleasure a philosopher, furnished with wings, 
and hovering in the sky, would see the earth, and all its inhabit- 
ants, rolling beneath him, and presenting to him successively, by its 
diurnal motion, all the countries within the same parallel. How 
must it amuse the pendant spectator to see the moving scene of 
land and ocean, cities and deserts ! To survey with equal security 
the marts of trade, and the fields of battle ; mountains infested by 
barbarians, and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty and lulled by 
peace ! How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all his 
passage ; pass over to distant regions, and examine the face of 
nature from one extremity of the earth to the other 1 " 

" All this," said the Prince, " is much to be desired ; but I am 
afraid that no man will be able to breathe in these regions of specu- 
lation and tranquillity. I have been told, that respiration is diffi- 
cult upon lofty mountains, yet from these precipices, though so high 
as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very easy to fall : therefore 
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I suspect, that from any height, where life can be supported, there 
may be danger of too quick descent." 

"Nothing," replied the artist, "will ever be attempted, if all 
possible objections must be first overcome. If you will favour my 
project, I will try the first flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
sidered the structure of all volant animals, and find the folding con- 
tinuity of the bat's wings most easily accommodated to the human 
form. Upon this model I shall begin my task to-morrow, and in 
a year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice and pursuit 
of man. But I will work only on this condition, that the art shall 
not be divulged, and that you shall not require me to make wings 
for any but ourselves." 

" Why," said Rasselas, " should you envy others so great an 
advantage? All skill ought to be exerted for universal good; 
every man has owed much to others, and ought to repay the kind- 
ness that he has ^ceived." 

"If men were all virtuous," returned the artist, "I should 
with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But what would be the 
security of the good if the bad could at pleasure invade from the 
sky ? Against an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas could afford any security. A flight of 
northern savages might hover in the wind, and light at once with 
irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful region that was 
rolling under them. Even this valley, the retreat of Princes, the 
abode of happiness, might be violated by the sudden descent of 
some of the naked nations that swarm on the coast of the 
southern sea." 

The Prince promised secrecy, and waited, for the performance, 
not wholly hopeless of success. He visited the work from time 
to time, observed its progress, and remarked many ingenious 
contrivances to facilitate motion, and unite levity with strength. 
The artist was every day more certain that he should leave vultures 
and eagles behind him, and the contagion of his confidence seized 
upon the Prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and, on a morning appointed, 
the maker appeared furnished for flight on a little promontory : 
he waved his pinions awhile to gather air, then leaped from his 
stand, and in an instant dropped into the lake. His wings, which 
were of no use in the air, sustained him in the water, and the 
Prince drew him to land, half dead with terrour and vexation. 

Rasselas 
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BEN JONSON 

About this time Jonson probably began to acquire that turn 
for conviviality for which he was afterwards noted. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, previous to his unfortunate engagement with Cobham, 
had founded a club of wits at the "Mermaid," a celebrated tavern 
in Friday Street. Of this club, which combined more talent and 
genius, perhaps, than ever met together before or since, our author 
was a member ; and here, for many years, he regularly repaired 
with Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, 
Martin, Donne, and many others, whose names call up a mingled 
feeling of reverence and delight. Here, in the full flow and con- 
fidence of friendship, the lively and interesting " wit-combats " took 
place between Shakespeare and our author ; and hither Beaumont 
lets his thoughts wander in his letter to Jonson from the country : 

What things have we seen * 

Done at the " Mermaid" 1 heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest ! 

Fairer prospects began to open on Jonson at the accession of 
James, who was liberal to men of merit, and who quickly received 
our poet into his favour. When the Court and city prepared to 
receive their new sovereign, in the taste of those times, with a 
magnificent display of scenery, speeches, etc., our author was ap- 
plied to for the design and execution of the pageant, two-fifths of 
which he prepared himself, assigning, with the good-hearted 
placability which in reality characterized him, the remainder of the 
commission to Dekker, by whom he had been, but a few months 
since, so grossly assailed. Both seem to have exerted themselves 
greatly, and both printed an account of their respective parts. 
Our author's description, equally elegant and learned, was entirely 
appreciated by James, himself something of a poet and more of a 
scholar; and, with the extraordinary merits of the spirited 
" Panegyric on the first Meeting of the Parliament," led him, from 
that moment, to take Jonson under his especial protection. 

In connexion with Marston, a circumstance occurred about 
this time which reflects the highest honour on Ben Jonson. 
Jointly with Chapman, Marston had brought out a play, " East- 
ward Ho," which was well received, as its merits and pleasantry 
deserved ; but there was a passage in it reflecting on the Scotch, 
which gave offence to Sir James Murray, who represented it in so 
strong a light to the King, that orders were given to arrest the 
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author. It does not appear that Jonson had any particular share 
in the composition of the piece ; he expressly declares he had 
nothing to do with the offensive passage ; but as he was un- 
doubtedly privy to its writing, and an "accessory before the 
fact," he considered himself as equally implicated with the rest. 
He stood in such favour, however, that he was not molested ; but 
this did not satisfy him ; and he therefore, with a high sense of 
honour, voluntarily accompanied his two friends to prison, to 
share their fate. This generosity operated, probably, in favour of 
all three, for they soon received an unconditional pardon. 

When they were first committed, a report had been propa- 
gated, Jonson tells us, that they were all to have their ears and 
noses slit. This had reached his mother ; and at an entertain- 
ment which he gave on his deliverance, and at which, among 
other celebrities, Camden and Selden Were present, she drank to 
her son, " and showed him a paper which she designed, if the ru- 
moured sentence had taken effect, to have mixed with his drink ; 
and it was strong and lusty poison ". " To show that she was no 
churl," Jonson adds, " she designed to have first drunk of it her- 
self." From such a mother he must have derived no small part 
of his unconquerable spirit. 

Lives of the British Poets 



MILTON 

In 1638 he left England, and went first to Paris, where, by the 
favour of Lord Scudamore, he had the opportunity of visiting 
Grotius, then residing at the French Court as ambassador from 
Christina of Sweden. From Paris he hastened into Italy, of which 
he had, with particular diligence, studied the language and litera- 
ture ; and though he seems to have intended a very quick per- 
ambulation of the country, stayed two months at Florence, where 
he found his way into the academies, and produced his composi- 
tions with such applause as appears to have exalted him in his 
own opinion, and confirmed him in the hope that, " by labour and 
intense study, which," says he, "I take to be my portion in this 
life, joined with a strong propensity of nature," he might "leave 
something so written to after times, as they would not willingly 
let it die ". 
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It appears in all his writings that he had the usual concomi- 
tant of great abilities, a lofty and steady confidence in himself, 
perhaps not without some contempt of others ; for scarcely any 
man ever wrote so much and praised so few. Of his praise he was 
very frugal, as he 'set its value high, and considered his men- 
tion of a name as a security against the waste of time, and a cer- 
tain preservative from oblivion. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna to Rome, 
where he was again received with kindness by the learned and the 
great. Holstenius, the keeper of the Vatican Library, who had 
resided three years at Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal Barberini ; 
and he, at a musical entertainment, waited for him at the door, 
and led him by the hand into the assembly. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he stayed only two months ; a time 
indeed sufficient, if he desired only to ramble with an explainer of 
its antiquities, or to view palaces and count pictures ; but certainly 
too short for the contemplation of learning, policy or manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples in company of a hermit, 
a companion from whom little could be expected; yet to him 
Milton owed his introduction to Manso, Marquis of Villa, who 
had been before the patron of Tasso. Manso was enough de- 
lighted with his accomplishments to honour him with a sorry 
distich, in which he commends him for everything but his religion : 
and Milton in return, addressed him in a Latin poem, which must 
have raised a high opinion of English elegance and literature. 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece ; but 
hearing of the differences between the King and Parliament, he 
thought it proper to hasten home, rather than pass his life in 
foreign amusements while his countrymen were contending for 
their rights. He therefore came back to Rome, though the 
merchants informed him of plots laid against him by the Jesuits 
for the liberty of his conversations on religion. He had sense 
enough to judge that there was no danger, and therefore kept on 
his way, and acted as before, neither obtruding nor shunning con- 
troversy. He had perhaps given some offence by visiting Galileo, 
then a prisoner in the Inquisition for philosophical heresy ; and 
at Naples he was told by Manso, that, by his declarations on 
religious questions, he had excluded himself from some distinc- 
tions which he should otherwise have paid him. But such con- 
duct, though it did not please, was yet sufficiently safe ; and 
Milton stayed two months more at Rome, and went on to Florence 
without molestation. 

From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterwards went to 
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Venice ; and, having sent away a collection of music and other 
books, travelled to Geneva, which he probably considered as the 
metropolis of orthodoxy. From Geneva he passed through 
France ; and came home, after an absence of a year and three 
months. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russel, a tailor 
in St. Bride's Churchyard, and undertook the education of John 
and Edward Philips, his sister's sons. Finding his rooms too little, 
he took a house and garden in Aldersgate Street, which was not 
then so much out of the world as it is now ; and chose his dwell- 
ing at the upper end of a passage, that he might avoid the noise 
of the street. Here he received more boys to be boarded and 
instructed. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look with some 
degree of merriment on great promises and small performance ; 
on the man who hastens home because his countrymen are con- 
tending for their liberty, and when he reaches the scene of action, 
vapours away his patriotism in a private boarding-school. This is 
the period of his life from which all his biographers seem inclined 
to shrink. They are unwilling that Milton should be degraded 
to a school-master ; but since it cannot be denied that he taught 
boys, one finds out that he taught for nothing, and another that 
his motive was only zeal for the propagation of learning and 
virtue ; and all tell what they do not know to be true, only to 
excuse an act which no wise man will consider as in itself dis- 
graceful. His father was alive ; his allowance was not ample, and 
he supplied its deficiencies by an honest and useful employment. 

It is told that in the art of education he performed wonders ; 
and a formidable list is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that 
were read in Aldersgate Street by youths between ten and fifteen 
years of age. Those who tell or receive these stories should con- 
sider that nobody can be taught faster than he can learn. The 
speed of the horseman must be limited by the power of the horse. 
Every man that has ever undertaken to instruct others can tell 
what slow advances he has been able to make, and how much 
patience it requires to recall vagrant inattention, to stimulate 
sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd misapprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach something 
more solid than the common literature of schools, by reading 
those authors that treat of physical subjects, such as the Georgics, 
and astronomical treatises of the ancients. This was a scheme of 
improvement which seems to have busied many literary projectors 
of that age. Cowley, who had more means than Milton of know- 
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ing what was wanting to the embellishments of life, formed the 
same plan of education in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature and 
the sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not 
the great or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to be 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those examples which may be 
said to embody truth and prove by events the reasonableness of 
opinions. Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of 
all times and of all places ; we are perpetually moralists, but we 
are geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with intel- 
lectual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are vol- 
untary and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare 
emergence, that one may know another half his life without being 
able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his 
moral and prudential character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools, that 
supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, 
and most materials for conversation ; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pedantic or para- 
doxical ; for if I have Milton against me, I have Socrates on my 
side. It was his labour to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life ; but the innovators whom I 
oppose are turning off attention from life to nature. They seem 
to think that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants or 
the motions of the stars ; Socrates was rather of opinion, that 
what we had to learn was how to do good and avoid evil. 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From this 
wonder-working academy I do not know that there ever proceeded 
any man very eminent for knowledge ; its only genuine product, I 
believe, is a small history of poetry, written in Latin by his 
nephew Philips, of which perhaps none of my readers has ever 
heard. 

That in his school, as in everything else which he undertook, 
he laboured with great diligence, there is no reason for doubting. 
One part of his method deserves general imitation ; he was careful 
to instruct his scholars in religion. Every Sunday was spent upon 
theology, of which he dictated a short system, gathered from the 
writers that were then fashionable in the Dutch universities. He 
set his pupils an example of hard study and spare diet ; only now 
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and then he allowed himself to pass a day of festivity and indul- 
gence with some gay gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 

Lives of the British Poets 



LETTER TO LORD CHESTERFIELD 

My Lord — I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of 
"The World," that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the publick, were written by your Lordship. To be so 
distinguished is an honour, which, being very little accustomed to 
favours from the great, I know not well how to receive, or in 
what terms to acknowledge. 

When upon some slight encouragement I first visited your 
Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the 
enchantment of your address, and could not forbear to wish that 
I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre> — 
that I might attain that regard for which I saw the world con- 
tending; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that 
neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. When 
I had once addressed your Lordship in publick, I had exhausted 
all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I have done all that I could ; and no man is well-pleased 
to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge 
of publication, without one act of assistance, one word of encour- 
agement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment I did not ex- 
pect, for I never had a Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help ? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy 
it ; till I am solitary and cannot impart it ; till I am known and do 
not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
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obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be Unwilling 
that the Publick should consider me as owing that to a Patron 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though I 
should conclude it, if less be possible, with less ; for I have been 
long wakened from that dream of hope, in which. I once boasted 
myself with so much exultation, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most humble, 

Most obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson 



DAVID HUME 

(1711-1776) 

THE SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY 

Nothing is more usual and more natural for those who pretend 
to discover anything new to the world in philosophy and the 
sciences, than to insinuate the praises of their own systems, by de- 
crying all those which have been advanced before them. And 
indeed were they content with lamenting that ignorance which we 
still lie under in the most important questions that can come be- 
fore the tribunal of human reason, there are few, who have an 
acquaintance with the sciences, that would not readily agree with 
them. Tis easy for one of judgment and learning, to perceive the 
weak foundation even of those systems which have obtained the 
greatest credit, and have carried their pretensions highest to ac- 
curate and profound reasoning. Principles taken upon trust, 
consequences lamely deduced from them, want of coherence in the 
parts, and of evidence in the whole, these are everywhere to be 
met with in the systems of the most eminent philosophers, and 
seem to have drawn disgrace upon philosophy itself. 

Nor is there requir'd such profound knowledge to discover the 
present imperfect condition of the sciences, but even the rabble 
without doors may judge from the noise and clamour, which they 
hear, that all goes not well within. There is nothing which is not 
the subject of debate, and in which men of learning are not of 
contrary opinions. The most trivial question escapes not our con- 
troversy, and in the most momentous, we are not able to give any 
certain decision. Disputes are multiplied, as if everything was un- 
certain ; and these disputes are managed with the greatest warmth, 
as if everything was certain. Amid all this bustle 'tis not reason 
which carries the prize, but eloquence ; and no man needs ever 
despair of gaining proselytes to the most extravagant hypothesis, 
who has art enough to represent it in any favourable colours. 
The victory is not gained by the men at arms, who manage the 
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pike and the sword ; but by the trumpeters, drummers, and musi- 
cians of the army. 

From hence in my opinion arises that common prejudice 
against metaphysical reasonings of all kinds, even amongst 'those 
who profess themselves scholars, and have a just value for every 
other part of literature. By metaphysical reasonings, they do not 
understand those on any particular branch of science, but every 
kind of argument, which is in any way abstruse, and requires some 
attention to be comprehended. We have so often lost our labour 
in such researches, that we commonly reject them without 
hesitation, and resolve, if we must for ever be a prey to errors and 
delusions, that they shall at least be natural and entertaining. 
And indeed nothing but the most determined scepticism, along 
with a great degree of indolence, can justify this aversion to meta- 
physics. For if truth be at all within the reach of human capacity, 
'tis certain it must lie very deep and abstruse ; and to hope we 
shall arrive at it without pains, while the greatest geniuses have 
failed with the utmost pains, must certainly be esteemed suffi- 
ciently vain and presumptuous. I pretend to no such advantage 
in the philosophy I am going to unfold, and would i esteem it a 
strong presumption against it, were it so very easy and obvious. 

Tis evident, that all the sciences have a relation, greater or 
less, to human nature ; and that however wide any of them may 
seem to run from it, they will still return back by one passage or 
another. Even Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Natural Re- 
ligion, are in some measure dependent on the science of Man ; since 
they lie under the cognizance of men, and are judged of by their 
powers and faculties. Tis impossible to tell what changes and 
improvements we might make in these sciences were we thoroughly 
acquainted with the extent and force of human understanding, 
and could explain the nature of the ideas we lemploy, and of the 
operations we perform in our reasonings. And these improve- 
ments are the more to be hoped for in natural religion, as it is not 
content with instructing us in the nature of superior powers, but 
carries its views farther, to their disposition towards us, and our 
duties towards them : and consequently we ourselves are not only 
the beings that reason, but also one of the objects, concerning 
which we reason. 

If therefore the sciences of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Natural Religion, have such a dependence on the knowledge 
of man, what may be expected in the other sciences, whose con- 
nexion with human nature is more close and intimate ? The sole 
end of logic is to explain the principles and operations of our 
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reasoning faculty, and the nature of our ideas ; morals and criticism 
regard our tastes and sentiments ; and politics consider men as 
united in society, and dependent on each other. In these 
four sciences of Logic y Morals, Criticism, and Politics^ is compre- 
hended almost everything, which it can any way import us to be 
acquainted with, or which can tend either to the improvement or 
ornament of the human mind. 

Here then is the only expedient, from which we can hope for 
success in our philosophical researches, to leave the tedious, linger- 
ing method, which we have hitherto followed, and instead of taking 
now and then a castle or village on the frontier, to march up 
directly to the capital or center of these sciences, to human nature 
itself; which being once masters of, we may everywhere else hope 
for an easy victory. From this station we may extend our con- 
quests over all those sciences, which more intimately concern 
human life, and may afterwards proceed at leisure to discuss more 
fully those, which are the objects" of pure curiosity. There is no 
question of importance, .whose decision is not comprised in the 
science of man ; and there is none, which can be decided with 
any certainty, before we become acquainted with that science. 
In pretending therefore to explain the principles of human nature, 
we in effect propose a compleat system of the sciences, built on a 
foundation almost entirely new, and the only one upon which 
they can stand with any security. 

And as the science of man is the only solid foundation for the 
other sciences, so the only solid foundation we can give to this 
science itself must be laid on experience and observation. Tis 
no astonishing reflection to consider, that the application of ex- 
perimental philosophy to moral subjects should come after that to 
natural at the distance of above a whole century ; since we find in 
fact, that there was about the same interval betwixt the origins of 
these sciences ; and that reckoning from Thales to Socrates, the 
space of time is nearly equal to that betwixt my Lord Bacon and 
soma late philosophers in England, who have begun to put the 
science of man on a new footing, and have engaged the attention, 
and excited the curiosity of the public. So true it is, that how- 
ever other nations may rival us in poetry, and excel us in some 
other agreeable arts, the improvements in reason and philosophy 
can only be owing to a land of toleration and liberty. 

Nor ought we to think, that this latter improvement in the 
science of man will do less honour to our native country than the 
former in natural philosophy, but ought rather to esteem it a 
greater glory upon account of the greater importance of that science, 

3 
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as well as the necessity it lay under of such a reformation. For to 
me it seems evident, that the essence of the mind being equally 
unknown to us with that of external bodies, it must be equally 
impossible to form any notion of its powers and qualities otherwise 
than from careful and exact experiments, and the observation of 
those particular effects, which result from its different circumstances 
and situations. And though we must endeavour to render all our 
principles as universal as possible, by tracing up our experiments 
to the utmost, and explaining all effects from the simplest and 
fewest causes, 'tis still certain we cannot go beyond experience ; 
and any hypothesis, that pretends to discover the ultimate original 
qualities of human nature, ought at first to be rejected as pre- 
sumptuous and chimerical. 

I do not think a philosopher, who would apply himself so 
earnestly to the explaining the ultimate principles of the soul, 
would show himself a great master in that very science of human 
nature, which he pretends to explain, or very knowing in what is 
naturally satisfactory to the mind of man. For nothing is more 
certain, than that despair has almost the same effect upon us with 
enjoyment, and that we are no sooner acquainted with the impos- 
sibility of satisfying any desire, than the desire itself vanishes. When 
we see, that we have arrived at the utmost extent of human reason, 
we sit down contented ; though we be perfectly satisfied in the 
main of our ignorance, and perceive that we can give no reason 
for our most general and most refined principles, beside our ex- 
perience of their reality ; which is the reason of the mere vulgar, 
and which it required no study at first to have discovered for the 
most particular and most extraordinary phenomenon. And as 
this impossibility of making any further progress is enough to 
satisfy the reader, so the writer may derive a more delicate satis- 
faction from the free confession of his ignorance, and from his 
prudence in avoiding that error, into which so many have fallen, 
of imposing their conjectures and hypotheses on the world for the 
most certain principles. When this mutual contentment and 
satisfaction can be obtained betwixt the master and scholar, I 
know not what more we can require of our philosophy. 

But if this impossibility of explaining ultimate principles should 
be esteemed a defect in the science of man, I will venture to affirm 
that it is a defect common to it with all the sciences and all the 
arts, in which we can employ ourselves, whether they be such as 
are cultivated in the schools of the philosophers, or practised in 
the shops of the meanest artizans. None of them can go beyond 
experience, or establish any principles which are not founded upon 
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that authority. Moral philosophy has, indeed, this peculiar disadvan - 
tage, which is not found in natural, that in collecting its experiments, 
it cannot make them purposely, with premeditation, and after such a 
manner as to satisfy itself concerning every particular difficulty 
which may arise. When I am at a loss to know the effects of one 
body upon another in any situation, I need only put them in that 
situation, and observe what results from it. But should I endea- 
vour to clear up after the same manner any doubts in moral phil- 
osophy, by placing myself in the same case with that which I 
consider, 'tis evident this reflection and premeditation would so 
disturb the operation of my natural principles, as must render it 
impossible to form any just conclusion from the phenomenon. 
We must therefore glean up our experiments in this science from 
a cautious observation of human life, and take them as they appear 
in the common course of the world, by men's behaviour in com- 
pany, in affairs, and in their pleasures. Where experiments of 
this kind are judiciously collected and compared, we may hope to 
establish on them a science, which will not be inferior in certainty, 
and will be much superior in utility, to any other of human com- 
prehension. 

Treatise of Human Nature 



SPECULATION AND ACTION 

But what have I here said, that reflections very refined and 
metaphysical have little or no influence on us ? This opinion I 
can scarce forbear retracting, and condemning from my present 
feeling and experience. The intense view of these manifold con- 
tradictions and imperfections in human reason has so wrought 
upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to reject all belief 
and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as more prob- 
able or likely than another. Where am I or what ? From what 
causes do I derive my existence, and to what condition shall I 
return? Whose favour shall I court, and whose anger must I 
dread? What beings surround me? and on whom have I any in- 
fluence, or who have any influence on me ? I am confounded with 
all these questions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplor- 
able condition imaginable, environ 'd with the deepest darkness, 
and utterly deprived of the use of every member and faculty. 

3 * 
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Most fortunately it happens, that since reason is incapable of 
dispelling these clouds, Nature herself suffices to that purpose, and 
cures me of this philosophical melancholy and delirium, either by 
relaxing this bent of mind, or by some avocation, and lively im- 
pression of my senses, which obliterate all these chimeras. I 
dine, I play a game of backgammon, I converse, and am merry 
with my friends ; and when after three or four hours' amusement, 
I wou'd return to these speculations, they appear so cold, and 
strain'd, and ridiculous, that I cannot find in my heart to enter 
into them any farther. 

Here then I find myself absolutely and necessarily deter- 
min'd to live, and talk, and act like other people in the common 
affairs of life. But notwithstanding that my natural propensity, 
and the course of my animal spirits and passions reduce me to 
this indolent belief in the general maxims of the world, I still feel 
such remains of my former disposition, that I am ready to throw 
all my books and papers into the fire, and resolve never more to 
renounce the pleasures of life for the sake of reasoning and phil- 
osophy. For those are my sentiments in that splenetic humour, 
which governs me at present. I may, nay, I must yield to the 
current of nature, in submitting to my senses and understanding ; 
and in this blind submission I show most perfectly my sceptical 
disposition and principles. But does it follow, that I must strive 
against the current of nature, which leads me to indolence and 
pleasure ; that I- must seclude myself, in some measure, from the 
commerce and society of men, which is so agreeable ; and that I 
must torture my brain with subtilties and sophistries, at the very 
time when I cannot satisfy myself concerning the reasonableness 
of so painful an application, nor have any tolerable prospect of 
arriving by its means at truth and certainty ? Under what ob- 
ligation do I lie of making such an abuse of time ? And to what 
end can it serve either for the service of mankind, or for my own 
private interest ? No ; if I must be a fool, as all those who 
reason or believe anything certainly are, my follies shall at least 
be natural and agreeable. Where I strive against my inclination, 
I shall have a good reason for my resistance ; and will no more be 
led a-wandering into such dreary solitudes, and rough passages, as 
I have hitherto met with. 

These are the sentiments of my spleen and indolence and 
indeed I must confess, that philosophy has nothing to oppose to 
them, and expects a victory more from the returns of a serious 
good-humour'd disposition, than from the force of reason and 
conviction. In all the incidents of life we ought still to preserve 
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our scepticism. If we believe that fire warms, or water refreshes, 
'tis only because it costs us too much pains to think otherwise. 
Nay, if we are philosophers, it ought only to be on sceptical 
principles, and from an inclination which we feel to the employing 
ourselves after that manner. Where reason is lively, and mixes 
itself with some propensity, it ought to be assented to. Where it 
does not, it never can have any title to operate upon us. 

At the time, therefore, that I am tir'd with amusement and 
company, and have indulg'd a reverie in my chamber, or in a 
solitary walk by a river side, I feel my mind all collected within 
itself, and am naturally inclirid to carry my view into all those 
subjects, about which I have met with so many disputes in the 
course of my reading and conversation. I cannot forbear having 
a curiosity to be acquainted with the principles of moral good and 
evil, the nature and foundation of government, and the cause of 
those several passions and inclinations, which actuate and govern 
me. I am uneasy to think I approve of one object, and dis- 
approve of another; call one thing beautiful, and another de- 
formed ; decide concerning truth and falsehood, reason and folly, 
without knowing on what principles I proceed. I am concerned 
for the condition of the learned world, which lies under such a 
deplorable ignorance in all these particulars. I feel an ambition 
to arise in me of contributing to the instruction of mankind, and 
of acquiring a name by my inventions and discoveries. These 
sentiments spring up naturally in my present disposition; and 
shou'd I endeavour to banish them, by attaching myself to any 
other business or diversion, I feel I shou'd be a loser in point of 
pleasure ; and this is the origin of my philosophy. 

Treatise of Human Nature 



NATIONAL DEBTS 

I must confess, that there is a strange supineness, from long 
custom, creeped into all ranks of men, with regard to public 
debts, not unlike what divines so vehemently complain of with 
regard to their religious doctrines. We all own that the most 
sanguine imagination cannot hope, that either this or any 
future ministry will be possessed of such rigid and steady 
frugality, as to make a considerable progress in the payment of 
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our debts ; or that the situation of foreign affairs will, for any long 
time, allow them leisure and tranquility for such an undertaking. 
What, then, is to become of us? Were we ever so good Christians, 
and ever so resigned to providence ; this, methinks, were a curious 
question, even considered as a speculative one, and what it might 
not be altogether impossible to form some conjectural solution of. 
The events here will depend little upon the contingencies of 
battles, negociations, intrigues, and factions. There seems to be a 
natural progress of things, which may guide our reasoning. As it 
would have required but a moderate share of prudence, when we 
first began this practice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from the 
nature of men and of ministers, that things would necessarily be 
carried to the length we see; so now, that they have happily 
reached it, it may not be difficult to guess at the consequences. 
It must, indeed, be one of these two events : either the nation 
must destroy public credit, or public credit will destroy the nation. 
It is impossible that they can both subsist, after the manner they have 
been hitherto managed, in this, as well as in some other countries. 
There was, indeed, a scheme for the payment of our debts, 
which was proposed by an excellent citizen, Mr. Hutchinson, above 
thirty years ago, and which was much approved of by some men 
of sense, but never was likely to take effect. He asserted that 
there was a fallacy in imagining that the public owed this debt ; 
for that really every individual owed a proportional share of it, and 
paid, in his taxes, a proportional share of the interest, besides the 
expense of levying these taxes. Had we not better, then, says he, 
make a distribution of the debt among ourselves, and each of us 
contribute a sum suitable to his property, and by that means dis- 
charge at once all our funds and public mortgages ? He seems not 
to have considered that the laborious poor pay a considerable part 
of the taxes by their annual consumption, though they could not 
advance, at once, a proportional part of the sum required. Not 
to mention, that property in money and stock in trade might easily 
be concealed or disguised ; and that visible property in lands and 
houses would really at last answer for the whole ; an inequality 
and oppression, which never would be submitted to. But though 
this project is not likely to take place ; it is not altogether improb- 
able, that, when the nation becomes heartily sick of their debts, 
and is cruelly oppressed by them, some daring projector may arise 
with visionary schemes for their discharge. And as public credit 
will begin, by that time, to be a little frail, the least touch will de- 
stroy it, as happened in France during the regency ; and in this 
manner it will die of the doctor. 
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But it is more probable, that the breach of national faith will 
be the necessary effect of wars, defeats, misfortunes, and public 
calamities, or even perhaps of victories and conquests. I must 
confess, when I see princes and states fighting and quarrelling, 
amidst their debts, funds, and public mortgages, it always brings 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought in a China shop. 
How can it be expected that sovereigns will spare a species of 
property, which is pernicious to themselves and the public, when 
they have so little compassion on lives and properties, that are 
useful to both.? Let the time come (and surely it will come) 
when the new funds, created for the exigencies of the year, are not 
subscribed to, and raise not the money projected. Suppose, either 
that the cash of the nation is exhausted ; or that our faith, which 
has hitherto been so ample, begin to fail us. Suppose, that in this 
distress, the nation is threatened with an invasion ; a rebellion is 
suspected or broken out at home ; a squadron cannot be equipped 
for want of pay, victuals, or repairs ; or even a foreign subsidy 
cannot be advanced. What must a prince or minister do in such 
an emergence ? The right 'of self-preservation is unalienable in 
every individual, much more in every community. And the folly 
of our statesmen must then be greater than the folly of those who 
trusted, or continue to trust this security, if these statesmen have 
the means of safety in their hands, and not employ them. The 
funds, created and mortgaged, will by that time bring in a large 
yearly revenue, sufficient for the defence and security of the nation ; 
money is perhaps lying in the exchequer, ready for the discharge 
of the quarterly interest ; necessity calls, fear urges, reason ex- 
horts, compassion alone exclaims; the money will immediately 
be seized for the current service, under the most solemn protesta- 
tions, perhaps, of being immediately replaced. But no more is 
requisite. The whole fabric, already tottering, falls to the ground, 
and buries thousands in its ruins. And this, I think, may be 
called the natural death of public credit; for to this period it 
tends as naturally as an animal body to its dissolution. 

So great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, notwith- 
standing such a violent shock to public credit, as a voluntary 
bankruptcy in England would occasion, it would not probably be 
long ere credit would again revive in as flourishing a condition as 
before. The present King of France, during the late war, bor- 
rowed money at a lower interest than ever his grandfather did ; 
and as low as the British parliament, comparing the natural rate 
of interest in both kingdoms. And though men are commonly 
more governed by what they have seen, than by what they foresee, 
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with whatever certainty ; yet promises, protestations, fair appear- 
ances, with the allurements of present interest, have such powerful 
influence as few are able to resist. Mankind are, in all ages, 
caught by the same baits ; the same tricks, played over and over 
again, still trepan them. The heights of popularity and patriotism 
are still the beaten road to power and tyranny ; flattery, to 
treachery ; standing armies to arbitrary government ; and the 
glory of God to the temporal interest of the clergy. The fear of 
an everlasting destruction of credit, allowing it to be an evil, is a 
needless bugbear. A prudent man, in reality, would rather lend 
to the public immediately after we had taken a sponge to our 
debts, than at present, as much as an opulent knave, even though 
one could not force him to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honest 
bankrupt ; for the former, in order to carry on business, may find 
it his interest to discharge his debts, where they are not exorbitant : 
the latter has it not in his power. The reasoning of Tacitus 
(Hist., lib. ii.) as it is eternally true, is very applicable to our 
present case. Sed vulgus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat : 
stultissimus quisque pecuniis mercabatur : apud sapientes cassa 
habebantur^ quae neque accipi salva republica poterant. The public 
is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to pay. The only check 
which the creditors have upon her, is the interest of preserving 
credit ; an interest, which may easily be overbalanced by a great 
debt, and by a difficult and extraordinary emergence, even sup- 
posing that credit irrecoverable. Not to mention, that a present 
necessity often forces states into measures, which are, strictly 
speaking, against their interest. 

These two events supposed above, are calamitous, but not the 
most calamitous. Thousands are thereby sacrificed to the safety 
of millions. But we are not without danger, that the contrary 
event may be sacrificed for ever to the temporary safety of thou- 
sands. Our popular government, perhaps, will render it difficult 
or dangerous for a minister to venture on so desperate an expedi- 
ent, as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. And though the House 
of Lords be altogether composed of proprietors of land, and the 
House of Commons chiefly ; and consequently neither of them 
can be supposed to have great property in the funds ; yet the 
connexions of the members may be so great with the proprietors, 
as to render them more tenacious of public faith, than prudence, 
policy, or even justice, strictly speaking, requires. And perhaps, 
too, our foreign enemies may be so politic as to discover that our 
safety lies in despair, and may not, therefore, show the danger, 
open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. The balance of power 
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in Europe, our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all deemed 
too unequal to be preserved without our attention and assistance. 
But o.ur children, weary of the struggle, and fettered with incum- 
brances, may sit down secure, and see their neighbours oppressed 
and conquered ; till, at last, they themselves and their creditors lie 
at the mercy of the conqueror. And this may properly enough 
be denominated the violent death of our public credit. 

These seem to be the events which are not very remote, and 
which reason foresees as clearly almost as she can do anything 
that lies in the womb of time. And though the ancients main- 
tained, that, in order to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain 
divine fury or madness was requisite, one may safely affirm, that, 
in order to deliver such prophecies as these, no more is necessary 
than merely to be in one's senses, free from the influence of popu- 
lar madness and delusion. 

Essays, Of Public Credit 



LAWRENCE STERNE 
(17 13-1768) 

YORICK AND THE ASS 

Twas a poor ass, who had just turned in with a couple of large 
panniers upon his back, to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and 
cabbage-leaves ; and stood dubious, with his two fore-feet on the 
inside of the threshold, and with his two hinder feet towards the 
street, as not knowing very well whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I cannot bear to 
strike — there is a patient endurance of sufferings, wrote so unaf- 
fectedly in his looks and carriage, which pleads so mightily for him, 
that it always disarms me ; and to that degree, that I do not like 
to speak unkindly to him : on the contrary, meet him where I will, 
whether in town or country, in cart or under panniers, whether in 
liberty or bondage, I have ever something civil to say to him on 
my part ; and as one word begets another (if he has as little to do 
as I) I generally fall into conversation with him ; and surely never 
is my imagination so busy as in framing his responses from the 
etchings of his countenance, and where those carry me not deep 
enough, in flying from my own heart into his, and seeing what is 
natural for an ass to think, as well as a man, upon the occasion. 
In truth, it is the only creature of all the classes of beings below 
me, with whom I do this ; for parrots and jackdaws, I never ex- 
change a word with them, nor with the apes, for pretty near the 
same reason ; they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and 
equally make me silent : nay my dog and my cat, though I value 
them both (and for my dog he would speak if he could) yet some- 
how or other, they neither of them possess the talents for conver- 
sation, I can make nothing of a discourse with them, beyond the 
proposition, the reply, and rejoinder — there's an end of the dia- 
logue — but with an ass, I can commune for ever. 

" Come, Honesty 1 " said I, seeing it was impracticable to pass 
betwixt him and the gate, " art thou for coming in, or going out? " 

42 
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The ass twisted his head round to look up the street. 

"Well," replied I, "we'll wait a minute for thy driver"; he 
turned his head thoughtful about, and looked wistfully the op- 
posite way. 

" I understand thee perfectly," answered I. "If thou takest a 
wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel thee to death. Well ! a 
minute is but a minute, and if it saves a fellow-creature a drubbing, 
it shall not be set down as ill-spent." 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse went 
on, and in the little peevish contentions of nature betwixt hunger 
and unsavouriness, had dropped it out of his mouth half a dozen 
times, and picked it up again. " God help thee, Jack ! " said I, 
" thou hast a bitter breakfast on't, and many a bitter day's labour, 
and many a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages ; 'tis all, all bitterness 
to thee, whatever life is to others. And now thy mouth, if one 
knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot " (for he had 
cast aside the stem) " and thou hast not a friend perhaps in all 
this world that will give thee a macaroon." In saying this, I 
pulled out a paper of 'em, which I had just purchased, and gave 
him one — and at this moment that I am telling it, my heart smites 
me, that there was more of pleasantry in the conceit of seeing how 
an ass would eat a macaroon, than of benevolence in giving him 
one, which presided in the act. 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed him to come 
in ; the poor beast was heavily loaded, his legs seemed to tremble 
under him, he hung rather backwards, and as I pulled at his 
halter, it broke short in my hand — he looked up pensive in my 
face — " Don't thrash me with it, but if you will, you may ". 

Tristram Shandy 



THE CAPTIVE STARLING 

And as for^the Bastile, the terror is in the word. Make the 
most of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastile is but another 
word for a tower, and a tower is but another word for a house 
you can't get out of. Mercy on the gouty ! for they are in it 
twice a year ; but with nine livres a day, and pen, and ink, and 
paper, and patience, albeit a man can't get out, he may do very 
well within, at least for a month or six weeks ; at the end of which, 
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if he is a harmless fellow, his innocence appeal's, and he comes 
out a better and wiser man than he went in. 

I had some occasion, I forget what, to step into the court-yard 
as I settled this account ; and remember I walked downstairs in 
no small triumph with the conceit of my reasoning. Beshrew the 
sombre pencil ! said I vauntingly, for I envy not its powers which 
paints the evils of life with so hard and deadly a colouring. The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified herself and 
blackened ; reduce them to their proper size and hue, she over- 
looks them. " Tis true," said I, correcting the proposition, " the 
Bastile is not an evil to be despised ; but strip it of its towers, fill 
up the fosse, unbarricade the doors, call it simply a confinement, 
and suppose 'tis some tyrant of a distemper and not of a man 
which holds you in it, the evil vanis'hes, and you bear the other 
half without complaint." I was interrupted in the hey-day of 
this soliloquy with a voice which I took to be of a child, which 
complained "it could not get out ". I looked up and down the 
passage, and seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I went out 
without further attention. In my return back through the passage, 
I heard the same words repeated twice over ; and looking up, I 
saw it was a starling hung in a little cage : " I can't get out, I 
can't get out," said the starling. I stood looking at the bird ; and 
to every person who came through the passage, it ran fluttering to 
the side towards which they approached it, with the same lamenta- 
tion of its captivity — " I can't get out," said the starling. " God 
help thee ! " said I, " but I'll let thee out, cost what it will " ; so I 
turned about the cage to get at the door. It was twisted and 
double-twisted so fast with wire, there was no getting it open 
without pulling the cage to pieces. I took both hands to it. The 
bird flew to the place where I was attempting his deliverance, and 
thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his breast against it 
as if impatient. " I fear, poor creature," said I, " I cannot set thee 
at liberty." " No," said the starling, " I can't get out ; I can't get 
out," said the starling. I vow I never had my affections more 
tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember an incident in my life 
where the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been a 
bubble, were so suddenly called home. Mechanical as the notes 
were, yet so true in tune to nature were they chanted, that in one 
moment they overthrew all my systematic reasonings upon the 
Bastile ; and I heavily walked upstairs, unsaying every word I had 
said in going down them. 

" Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery," said I, " still 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have 
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been made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that ac- 
count. Tis thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess," addressing 
myself to Liberty, " whom all in public or in private worship, 
whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till nature herself shall 
change ; no tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic 
power turn thy sceptre into iron ; with thee to smile upon him as 
he eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from 
whose court thou art exiled. Gracious Heaven ! " cried I, kneeling 
down upon the last step but one in my ascent, " grant me but health, 
thou great bestower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion, and shower down thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy 
divine providence, upon those heads which are aching for them." 
The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I sat down 
close to my table, and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to 
figure to myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a right 
frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. I was 
going to begin with the millions of my fellow-creatures born to no 
inheritance but slavery ; but finding, however affecting the picture 
was, that I could not bring it near me, and that the multitude of 
sad groups in it did but distract me, I took a single captive, and 
having first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. I beheld his body 
half wasted away with long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of sickness of the heart it was which arises from hope 
deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish ; in 
thirty years the western breeze had not once fanned his blood ; he 
had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time, nor had the voice of 
friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice ; his children ... 
but here my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to go on with 
another part of the portrait. He was sitting upon the ground upon 
a little straw, in the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was 
alternately his chair and bed : a little calendar of small sticks lay 
at the head, notched all over with the dismal days and nights he 
had passed there ; he had one of these little sticks in his hand, 
and with a rusty nail he was etching another day of misery to add 
to the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it down, shook his head, 
and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his chains upon 
his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little stick upon the 
bundle. He gave a deep sigh : I saw the iron enter into his soul. 
I burst into tears : I could not sustain the picture of confinement 
which my fancy had drawn. 

A Sentimental Journey 
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(1716-1771) 

You must know that I do not take degrees, and, after this 
term, shall have nothing more of college impertinences to undergo, 
which I trust will be some pleasure to you, as it is a great one to 
me. I have endured lectures daily and hourly since I came last, 
supported by the hopes of being shortly at full liberty to give my- 
self up to my friends and classical companions, who, poor souls ! 
though I see them fallen into great contempt with most people 
here, yet I cannot help sticking to them, and out of a spirit of 
obstinacy (I think) love them the better for it ; and indeed, what can 
I do else ? Must I plunge into metaphysics ? Alas, I cannot see 
in the dark ; nature has not furnished me with the optics of a cat. 
Must I pore upon mathematics ? Alas, I cannot see in too much 
light ; I am no eagle. It is very possible that two and two make 
four, but I would not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever 
so clearly ; and if these be the profits of life, give me the amuse- 
ments of it. The people I behold all around me, it seems, know 
all this and more, and yet I do not know one of them who inspires 
me with any ambition of being like him. Surely it was of this 
place, now Cambridge, but formerly known by the name of Babylon, 
that the prophet spoke when he said, " the wild beasts of the desert 
shall dwell there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
and owls shall build there, and satyrs shall dance there ; their forts 
and towers shall be a den for ever, a joy of wild asses ; there shall 
the great owl make her nest, and lay and hatch and gather under 
her shadow ; it shall be a court of dragons ; the screech owl also 
shall rest there, and find for herself a place of rest ". You see 
here is a pretty collection of desolate animals, which is verified in 
this town to a tittle, and perhaps it may also allude to your habita- 
tion, for you know all types may be taken by abundance of 
handles ; however I defy your owls to match mine. 

If the default of your spirits and nerves be nothing but the 
effect of the hyp, I have no more to say. We all must submit to 
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that wayward queen; I too in no small degree own her sway, 

1 feel her influence while I speak her power. 

But if it be a real distemper, pray take more care of your health, 
if not for your own at least for our sakes, and do not be so soon 
weary of this little world ; I do not know what refined friendships 
you may have contracted in the other, but pray do not be in a 
hurry to see your acquaintance above ; among your terrestrial 
familiars, however, though I say it that should not say it, there 
positively is not one that has a greater esteem for you than 

Yours most sincerely 

T. Gray 
Letter to Richard West 



I do not know how to make you amends, having neither rock, 
ruin, or precipice near me to send you ; they do not grow in the 
South ; but only say the word, if you would have a compact neat 
box of red brick with sash windows, or a grotto made of flints and 
shell-work, or a walnut tree with three mole-hills under it, stuck 
with honey-suckles round a basin of gold-fishes, and you shall be 
satisfied ; they shall come by the Edinburgh coach. 

In the meantime I congratulate you on your new acquaintance 
with the savage, the rude, and the tremendous. Pray, tell me, is 
it anything like. what you had read in your book, or seen in two- 
shilling prints ? Do not you think a man may be the wiser (I 
had almost said the better) for going a hundred or two of miles ; 
and that the mind has more room in it than most people seem to 
think, if you will but furnish the apartments ? I almost envy your 
last month, being in a very insipid situation myself; and desire 
you would not fail to send me some furniture for my Gothic apart- 
ment, which is very cold at present. It will be the easier task, as 
you have nothing to do but transcribe your little red books, % if 
they are not rubbed out; for I conclude you have not trusted 
everything to memory, which is ten times worse than a lead 
pencil ; half a word fixed upon or near the spot, is worth a cart- 
load of recollection. When we trust to the picture that objects 
draw of themselves on our minds, we deceive ourselves ; without 
accurate and particular observation, it is but ill-drawn at first, the 
outlines are soon blurred, the colours every day grow fainter ; and 
at last, when we would produce it to anybody, we are forced to 
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supply its defects with a few strokes of our own imagination. 
God forgive me, I suppose I have done so myself before now, and 
misled many a good body that put their trust .in me. Pray tell 
me (but with permission, and without any breach of hospitality) 
is it so much warmer on the other side of the Swale (as some 
people of honour say) than it is here ? Has the singing of birds, 
the bleating of sheep, the lowing of herds, deafened you at Rain- 
ton ? Did the vast old oaks and thick groves of Northumberland 
keep off the sun too much from you ? I am too civil to extend 
my enquiries beyond Berwick. Everything, doubtless, must im- 
prove upon you as you advanced northward. You must tell me, 
though, about Melross, Rosslin Chapel, and Arbroath. In short, 
your Port-feuille must be so full that I only desire a loose 
chapter or two, and will wait for the rest till it comes out. 

Letter to William Palgrave 



I am as sorry as you seem to be, that our acquaintance harped 
so much on the subject of materialism, when I saw him with you 
in town, because it was plain to which side of the long debated 
question he inclined. That we are indeed mechanical and depen- 
dent beings, I need no further proof than my own feelings ; and 
from the same feelings I learn, with equal conviction, that we are 
not merely such; that there is a power within that struggles 
against the force and bias of that mechanism, commands its mo- 
tion, and by frequent practice reduces it to that ready obedience 
which we call Habit ; and all this in conformity to a preconceived 
opinion (no matter whether right or wrong) to that least material 
of all agents, a Thought. I have known many in his case who, 
while they thought they were conquering an old prejudice, did not 
perceive they were under the influence of one far more dangerous ; 
one that furnishes us with a ready apology for all our worst actions, 
and opens to us a full licence for doing whatever we please ; and 
yet these very people were not at all the more indulgent to other 
men (as they naturally should have been) ; their indignation to 
such as offended them, their desire of revenge on anybody that 
hurt them was nothing mitigated ; in short, the truth is they wished 
to be persuaded of that opinion for the sake of its convenience, 
but were not so in their heart ; and they would have been glad 
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(as they ought in common prudence) that nobody else should think 
the same, for fear of the mischief that might ensue to themselves. 
His French Author I never saw, but have read fifty in the same 
strain, and shall read no more. I can be wretched enough with- 
out them. They put me in mind of the Greek Sophist that got 
immortal honour by discoursing so feelingly on the miseries of our 
condition that fifty of his audience went home and hanged them- 
selves ; yet he lived himself (I suppose) many years after in very 
good plight. 

You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftesbury came to 
be a Philosopher in vogue ; I will tell you. First, he was a Lord ; 
secondly, he was as vain as any of his readers ; thirdly, men are 
very prone to believe what they do not understand ; fourthly, they 
will believe anything at all, provided they are under no obligation 
to believe it ; fifthly, they love to take a new road, even when that 
road leads nowhere ; sixthly, he was reckoned a fine writer, and 
seemed always to mean more than he said. Would you have any 
more reasons ? An interval of above forty years has pretty well 
destroyed the charm. A dead Lord ranks but with Commoners ; 
Vanity is no longer interested in the matter, for the new road has 
become an old one. The mode of free-thinking is like that of 
Ruffs and Farthingales, and has given place to the mode of not 
thinking at all; once it was reckoned graceful half to discover 
and half conceal the mind, but now we have been long accustomed 
to see it quite naked ; primness and affectation of style, like the 
good breeding of Queen Anne's Court, has turned to hoydening 
and rude familiarity. 

Letter to Dr. Stonhewer 



I am very sorry to hear you treat philosophy and her followers 
like a parcel of monks and hermits, and think myself obliged to 
vindicate a profession I honour, Men queje rien tienne pas boutique 
(as Madame Sevigne says). The first man that ever bore the 
name, if you remember, used to say that life was like the Olympic 
games (the greatest public assembly of his age and country), 
where some came to show the strength and agility of their body, 
as the champions ; others, as the musicians, orators, poets, and 
historians, to show their excellence in those arts ; the traders to 
get money ; and the better sort, to enjoy the spectacle, and judge 
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of all these. They did not then run away from society for fear of 
its temptations ; they passed their days in the midst of it ; con- 
versation was their business ; they cultivated the arts of persua- 
sion, on purpose to show men it was their interest, as well as their 
duty, not to be foolish, and false, and unjust ; and that, too, in 
many instances with success ; which is not very strange, for they 
showed by their life that their lessons were not impracticable ; and 
that pleasures were no temptations but to such as wanted a clear 
perception of the pains annexed to them. But I have done 
preaching a la Grecque. Mr. Ratcliffe made a shift to behave very 
rationally without their instructions, at a season which they took a 
great deal of pains to fortify themselves and others against ; one 
would not desire to lose one's head with a better grace. I am 
particularly satisfied with the humanity of that last embrace to all 
the people about him. Sure it must be somewhat embarrassing 
to die before so much good company. 

You need not feel but posterity will be ever glad to know the 
absurdity of their ancestors; the foolish will be glad to know 
there were as foolish as they, and the wise will be glad to find 
themselves wiser. You will please all the world then ; and if you 
recount miracles you will be believed so much the sooner. We 
are pleased when we wonder, and we believe because we are 
pleased. Folly and wisdom, and wonder and pleasure, join with 
me in desiring you would continue to entertain them ; refuse us if 
you can. 

Letter to Horace Walpole 



Though I very well know the bland emollient saponaceous 
qualities both of sack and silver, yet if any great man would say 
to me " I make you rat-catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of 
£300 a year and two butts of the best Malaga ; and though it has 
been usual to catch a mouse or two, for form's sake, in public 
once a year, yet to you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things," 
I cannot say I should jump at it ; nay, if they would drop the very 
name of the office and call me Sinecure to the King's Majesty, I 
should still feel a little awkward, and think everybody I saw smelt 
a rat about me ; but I do not pretend to blame anyone else that 
has not the same sensations; for my part I would rather be 
sergeant-trumpeter or pinmaker to the palace. Nevertheless I in- 
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terest myself a little in the history of it, and rather wish somebody 
may accept it that will retrieve the credit of the thing, if it be re- 
trievable, or ever had any credit. Rowe was, I think, the last 
man of character that had it. As to Settle, whom you mention, he 
belonged to my lord mayor, not to the king. Dryden was as dis- 
graceful to the office, from his character, as the poorest scribbler 
could have been from his verses. The office itself has always 
humbled the professor hitherto (even in an age when kings were 
somebody), if he were a poor writer, by making him more con- 
spicuous ; and if he were a good one, by setting him at war with 
the little fry of his own profession ; for there are poets little enough 
to envy even a poet -laureate. 

Letter to the Rev. W, Mason 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

(1728-17 74) 

THE PRIMROSE FAMILY 

I was ever of opinion that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more service than he who continued 
single and only talked of population. From this motive, I had 
scarcely taken orders a year, before I began to think seriously of 
matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown, not 
for a fine glossy surface, but for such qualities as would wear well. 
To do her justice, she was a good-natured notable woman ; and as 
for breeding, there were few country ladies who could show more. 
She could read any English book without much spelling ; but for 
pickling, preserving, and cookery, none could excel her. She 
prided herself also upon being an excellent contriver in house- 
keeping ; though I could never find that we grew richer with all 
her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness in- 
creased as we grew old. There was, in fact, nothing that could 
make us angry with the world or each other. We had an elegant 
house, situated in a fine country, and a good neighbourhood. The 
year was spent in moral or rural amusements, in visiting our rich 
neighbours, and relieving such as were poor. We had no revolu- 
tions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our adventures were by 
the fireside, and all our migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or 
stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we had 
great reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity of an historian, 
that I never knew one of them find fault with it. Our cousins, 
too, even to the fortieth remove, all remembered their affinity, 
without any help from the herald's office, and came very frequently 
to see us. Some of them did us no great honour by these claims 
of kindred ; as we had the blind, the halt, and the maimed amongst 
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the number. However, my wife always insisted, that as they 
were the saxnejlesk and blood, they should sit with us at the same 
table. So that if we had not very rich, we generally had very 
happy friends about us ; for this remark will hold good through 
life, that the poorer the guest, the better pleased he ever is with 
being treated ; and as some men gaze with admiration at the 
colours of a tulip, or the wings of a butterfly, so I was, by nature, 
an admirer of happy human faces. However, when any one of 
our relations was found to be a person of very bad character, a 
troublesome guest, or one we desired to get rid of, upon his leav- 
ing my house, I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a 
pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, and I always 
had the satisfaction of finding he never came back to return them. 
By this the house was cleared of such as we did not like ; but 
never was the family of Wakefield known to turn the traveller or 
the poor dependant out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness, not 
but that we sometimes had those little rubs which Providence 
sends to enhance the value of its favours. My orchard was often 
robbed by school-boys, and my wife's custards plundered by the 
cats or the children. The Squire would sometimes fall asleep in 
the most pathetic parts of my sermon, or his lady return my wife's 
civilities at church with a mutilated curtsy. But we soon got over 
the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usually in three or 
four days began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were 
educated without softness, so they were at once well-formed and 
healthy ; my sons hardy and active, my daughters beautiful and 
blooming. When I stood in the midst of the little circle, which 
promised to be the supports of my declining years, I could not 
avoid repeating the famous story of Count Abensberg, who, in 
Henry the Second's progress through Germany, while other 
courtiers came with their treasures, brought his thirty-two children, 
and presented them to his sovereign as the most valuable offering 
he had to bestow. In this manner, though I had but six, I con- 
sidered them as a very valuable present made to my country, and 
consequently looked upon it as my debtor. Our eldest son was 
named George, after his uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. 
Our second child, a girl, I intended to call after her aunt Grizzel ; 
but my wife, who during her pregnancy had been reading romances, 
insisted upon her being called Olivia. In less than another year 
we had another daughter, and now I was determined that Grizzel 
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should be the name ; but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand 
godmother, the girl was, by her directions, called Sophia ; so that 
we had two romantic names in the family ; but I solemnly protest 
I had no hand in it. Moses was our next, and after an interval 
of twelve years, we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when I saw my little 
ones about me ; but the vanity and the satisfaction of my wife 
were even greater than mine. When our visitors would say, 
" Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest chil- 
dren in the whole country ; " " Ay, neighbour," she would answer, 
" they are as Heaven made them, handsome enough, if they be 
good enough ; for handsome is that handsome does." And then 
she would bid the girls hold up their heads ; who, to conceal 
nothing, were certainly very handsome. Mere outside is so very 
trifling a circumstance with me, that I should scarcely have re- 
membered to mention it, had it not been a general topic of con- 
versation in the country. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that 
luxuriance of beauty with which painters generally draw Hebe ; 
open, sprightly, and commanding. Sophia's features were not so 
striking at first, but often did more certain execution ; for they 
were soft, modest, and alluring. The one vanquished by a single 
blow, the other by efforts successively repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed from the turn of 
her features ; at least it was so with my daughters. Olivia wished 
for many lovers ; Sophia to secure one. Olivia was often af- 
fected, from too great a desire to please ; Sophia even repressed 
excellence from her fears to offend. The one entertained me 
with her vivacity when I was gay, the other with her sense when I 
was serious. But these qualities were never carried to excess in 
either, and I have often seen them exchange characters for a 
whole day together. A suit of mourning has transformed my co- 
quette into a prude, and a new set of ribbons has given her 
younger sister more than natural vivacity. My eldest son George 
was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one of the learned pro- 
fessions. My second boy Moses, whom I designed for business, 
received a sort of miscellaneous education at home. But it is 
needless to attempt describing the particular characters of young 
people, that had seen but very little of the world. In short, a 
family likeness prevailed through all, and, properly speaking, they 
had but one character — that of being all equally generous, credu- 
lous, simple, and inoffensive. 

The Vicar of Wakefield 
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Whatever might have been Sophia's sensations, the rest of the 
family were easily consoled for Mr Burchell's absence by the com- 
pany of our landlord, whose visits now became more frequent and 
longer. Though he had been disappointed in procuring my 
daughters the amusements of the town, as he designed, he took 
every opportunity of supplying them with those little recreations 
which our retirement would admit of. He usually came in the 
morning, and while my son and I followed our occupations abroad, 
he sat with the family at home, and amused them by describing 
the town, with every part of which he was particularly acquainted. 
He could repeat all the observations that were retailed in the at- 
mosphere of the play-houses, and had all the good things of the 
high wits by rote, long before they made their way into the jest- 
books. The intervals between conversation were employed in 
teaching my daughters piquet ; or, sometimes, in setting my two 
little ones to box, to make them sharp, as he called it : but 
the hopes of having him for a son-in-law in some measure blinded 
us to all his imperfections. It must be owned, that my wife laid 
a thousand schemes to entrap him ; or, to speak it more tenderly, 
used every art to magnify the merit of her daughter. If the cakes 
at tea ate short and crisp, they were made by Olivia ; if the goose- 
berry wine was well knit, the gooseberries were of her gathering ; 
it was her fingers which gave the pickles their peculiar green ; and 
in the. composition of a pudding it was her judgment that mixed 
the ingredients. Then the poor woman would sometimes tell the 
squire that she thought him and Olivia extremely of a size, and 
would bid both stand up to see which was the tallest. These 
instances of cunning, which she thought impenetrable, yet which 
every one saw through, were very pleasing to our benefactor, who 
gave every day some new proofs of his passion, which, though they 
had not arisen to proposals of marriage, yet we thought fell but 
short of it : and his slowness was sometimes attributed to native 
bashfulness, and sometimes to his fear of offending his uncle. An 
occurrence, however, which happened soon after, put it beyond a 
doubt, that he designed to become one of our family ; my wife 
even regarded it as an absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters, happening to return a visit at neigh- 
bour Flamborough's, found that family had lately got their pictures 
drawn by a limner, who travelled the country and took likenesses 
for fifteen shillings a head. As this family and ours had long a 
sort of rivalry in point of taste, our spirit took the alarm at this 
stolen march upon us, and, notwithstanding all I could say, and 
I said much, it was resolved that we should have our pictures done 
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too. Having, therefore, engaged the limner (for what could I 
do ?) our next deliberation was to show the superiority of our taste 
in the attitudes. As for our neighbour's family, there were seven 
of them, and they were drawn with seven oranges ... a thing 
quite out of taste, no variety in life, no composition in the world. 
We desired to have something in a brighter style, and after many 
debates, at length came to a unanimous resolution of being drawn 
together, in one large historical family-piece. This would be 
cheaper, since one frame would serve for all, and it would be in- 
finitely more genteel ; for all families of any taste were now drawn 
in the same manner. As we did not immediately recollect a his- 
torical subject to hit us, we were contented each with being drawn 
as independent historical figures. My wife desired to be repre- 
sented as Venus, and the painter was requested not to be too 
frugal of his diamonds in her stomacher and hair. Her two 
little ones were to be Cupids iby her side ; while I, in my gown 
and band, was to present her with my books on the Whistonian 
controversy. Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon 
a bank of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph, richly laced with 
gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, 
with as many sheep as the painter could put in for nothing ; and 
Moses was to be dressed out with a hat and feather. 

Our taste so much pleased the squire, that he insisted on be- 
ing put in as one of the family, in the character of Alexander the 
Great at Olivia's feet. This was considered by us all as an in- 
dication of his desire to be introduced into the family, nor could 
we refuse his request. The painter was therefore set to work, and 
as he wrought with assiduity and expedition, in less than four days 
the whole was completed. The piece was large, and it must be 
owned he did not spare his colours, for which my wife give him 
great encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied with his per- 
formance ; but an unfortunate circumstance, which had not occurred 
to us till the picture was finished, now struck us with dismay. It was 
so very large, that we had no place in the house to fix it. How we all 
came to disregard so material a point is inconceivable ; but certain 
it is, we had all been greatly remiss. This picture, therefore, instead 
of gratifying our vanity, as we hoped, leaned in a most mortifying 
manner against the kitchen wall, where the canvas was stretched 
and painted, much too large to be got through any of the doors, 
and the jest of all our neighbours. One compared it to Robinson 
Crusoe's longboat, too large to be removed ; another thought it 
more resembled a reel in a bottle ; some wondered how it could 
be got out, but still more were amazed how it ever got in. 

The Vicar of Wakefield 
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PRISON REFORM 

The next morning, I communicated to my wife and children 
the scheme I had planned of reforming the prisoners, which they 
received with universal disapprobation, alleging the impossibility 
and impropriety of it ; adding that my endeavours would in no 
way contribute to their amendment, but might probably disgrace 
my calling. 

" Excuse me," returned I, " these people, however fallen, are 
still men ; and that is a very good title to my affections. Good 
counsel, rejected, returns to enrich the giver's bosom ; and though 
the instruction I communicate may not mend them, yet it will 
assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, my children, were 
princes, there would be thousands ready to offer their ministry ; 
but in my opinion, the heart that is buried in a dungeon is as 
precious as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if I can 
mend them, I will ; perhaps they will not all despise me. Perhaps 
I may catch up even one from the gulf, and that will be great 
gain ; for is there upon earth a gem so precious as the human 
soul ? " 

Thus saying, I left them, and descended to the common 
prison, where I found the prisoners very merry, expecting my 
arrival ; and each prepared with some jail trick to play upon the 
doctor. Thus, as I was going to begin, one turned my wig awry, 
as if by accident, and then begged my pardon. A second, who 
stood at some distance, had a knack of spitting through his teeth, 
which fell in showers upon my book. A third would cry Amen in 
such an affected tone as gave the rest great delight. A fourth 
had slily picked my pocket of my spectacles. But there was one 
whose trick gave more universal pleasure than all the rest ; for, 
observing the manner in which I had disposed my books on the 
table before me, he very dexterously displaced one of them, and 
put an obscene jest book of his own in the place. However, I 
took no notice of all that this mischievous group of little beings 
could do, but went on, perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous 
in my attempt would excite mirth only the first or second time, 
while what was serious would be permanent. My design suc- 
ceeded, and in less than six days some were penitent, and all 
attentive. 

It was now that I applauded my perseverance and address, as 
thus giving sensibility to wretches divested of every moral feeling, 
and now began to think of doing them temporal services also, by 
rendering their situation somewhat more comfortable. Their time 
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had hitherto been divided between famine and excess, tumultuous 
riot and bitter repining. Their only employment was quarrelling 
among each other, playing at cribbage, and cutting tobacco-stop- 
pers. From this last mode of idle industry I took the hint of 
setting such as chose to work at cutting pegs for tobacconists and 
shoemakers, the proper wood being bought by a general subscrip- 
tion, and, when manufactured, sold by my appointment ; so that 
each earned something every day — a trifle indeed, but sufficient to 
maintain him. 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punishment of 
immorality, and rewards for peculiar industry. Thus, in less than 
a fortnight, I had formed them into something social and humane, 
and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a legislator, who had 
brought men from their native ferocity into friendship andi obedi- 
ence. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative power would 
thus direct the law rather to reformation than severity; that it 
would seem convinced, that the work of eradicating crime is not 
by making punishments familiar, but formidable. Then, instead 
of our present prisons, which find or make men guilty, which en- 
close wretches for the commission of one crime, and return them, 
if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of thousands ; we should 
see, as in other parts of Europe, places of penitence and solitude, 
where the accused might be attended by such as could give them 
repentance, if guilty, or new motives to virtue, if innocent. And 
this, but not the increasing punishments, is the way to mend a 
state. Nor can I avoid even questioning the validity of that 
right which social combinations have assumed of capitally punish- 
ing offences of a slight nature. In cases of murder their right is 
obvious, as it is the duty of us all, from the law of self-defence, to 
cut off that man who has shown a disregard for the life of another. 
Against such, all nature rises in arms ; but it is not so against 
him who steals my property. Natural law gives me no right to 
take away his life, as, by that, the horse he steals is as much his 
property as mine. If, then, I have any right, it must be from a 
compact made between us, that he who deprives the other of his 
horse shall die. But this is a false compact ; because no man has 
a right to barter his life any more than to take it away, as it is not 
his own. And besides, the compact is inadequate, and would be 
set aside even in a court of modern equity, as there is a great penalty 
for a very trifling convenience, since it is far better that two men 
should live than that one man should ride. But a compact that 
is false between two men is equally so between a hundred, or a 
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hundred thousand ; for as ten millions of circles can never make 
a square, so the united voice of myriads cannot lend the smallest 
foundation to falsehood. It is thus that reason speaks; and un- 
tutored nature says the same thing. Savages, that are directed 
by natural law alone, are very tender of the lives of each other ; 
they seldom shed blood but to retaliate former cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, had but few 
executions in time of peace ; and in all commencing governments 
that have the print of nature still strong upon them, scarcely any 
crime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community that penal laws, 
which are in the hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor. 
Government, while it grows older, seems to acquire the morose- 
ness of age ; and as if our property were become dearer in pro- 
portion as it increased — as if the more enormous our wealth the 
more extensive our fears — all our possessions are paled up with new 
edicts every day, and hung round with gibbets to scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the number of our penal laws, 
or the licentiousness of our people, that this country should show 
more convicts in a year than half the dominions of Europe united. 
Perhaps it is owing to both ; for they mutually produce each other. 
When by indiscriminate penal laws, a nation* beholds the same 
punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of guilt, from perceiving 
no distinction in the penalty, the people are led to lose all sense 
of distinction in the crime, and this distinction is the bulwark of 
all morality. Thus the multitude of laws produce new vices, and 
new vices call for fresh restraints. 

It were to be wished, then, that power, instead of contriving 
new laws to punish vice ; instead of drawing hard the cords of 
society till a convulsion come to burst them ; instead of cutting 
away wretches as useless before we have tried their utility ; instead 
of converting correction into vengeance — it were to be wished that 
we tried the restrictive arts of government, and made the law the 
protector, but not the tyrant of the people. We should then 
find that creatures, whose souls are held as dross, only wanted 
the hand of a refiner ; we should then find that creatures, now 
stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a momentary 
pang, might, if properly treated, serve to sinew the state in times 
of danger ; that as their faces are like ours, their hearts are so too ; 
that few minds are so base as that perseverance cannot amend ; 
that a man may see his last crime without dying for it ; and that 
very little blood will serve to cement our security. 

Vicar of Wakefield 
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LETTER FROM A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER IN LONDON TO A 

FRIEND IN CHINA 

The princes of Europe have found out a manner of rewarding 
their subjects who have behaved well, by presenting them with 
about two yards of blue ribbon, which is worn about the shoulder. 
They who are honoured with this mark of distinction are called 
knights, and the king himself is always the head of the order. 
This is a very frugal method of recompensing the most important 
services ; and it is very fortunate for kings that their subjects are 
satisfied with such trifling rewards. Should a nobleman happen to 
lose his leg in a battle, the king presents him with two yards of 
ribbon, and he is paid for the loss of his limb. Should an ambas- 
sador spend all his paternal fortune in supporting the honour of 
his country abroad, the king presents him with two yards of ribbon, 
which is to be considered as an equivalent to his estate. In short, 
while an European king has a yard of blue or green ribbon left, he 
need be under no apprehension of wanting statesmen, generals, and 
soldiers. 

I cannot sufficiently admire those kingdoms in which men with 
large patrimonial estates are willing thus to undergo real hardships 
for empty favours. ' A person, already possessed of a competent 
fortune, who undertakes to enter the career of ambition, feels many 
real inconveniences from his station, while it procures him no real 
happiness that he was not possessed of before. He could eat, 
drink, and sleep, before he became a courtier, as well, perhaps 
better, than when invested with his authority. He could command 
flatteries in a private station, as well as in his public capacity, and 
indulge at home every favourite inclination, uncensured and unseen 
by the people. 

What real good then does an addition to a fortune already 
sufficient procure ? Not any. Could the great man, by having 
his fortune increased, increase also his appetites, then precedence 
might be attended with real amusement. 

Was he, by having his one thousand made two, thus enabled 
to enjoy two dinners, then, indeed, he might be excused for 
undergoing some pain, in order to extend the sphere of his en- 
joyments. But, on the contrary, he finds his desire for pleasure 
often lessen, as he takes pains to be able to improve it ; and his 
capacity of enjoyment diminishes as his fortune happens to in- 
crease. 

Instead, therefore, of regarding the great with envy, I generally 
consider them with some share of compassion. I look upon them 
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as a set of good-natured misguided people, who are indebted to 
us, and not to themselves, for all the happiness they enjoy. For 
our pleasure, and not their own, they sweat under a cumbrous 
heap of finery; for our pleasure the lackeyed train, the slow 
parading pageant, with all the gravity of grandeur, moves in re- 
view ; a single coat, or a single footman, answers all the purposes 
of the most indolent refinement as well ; and those who have 
twenty, may be said to keep one for their own pleasure, and the 
other nineteen merely for ours. So true is the observation of 
Confucius, that "we take greater pains to persuade others that 
we are happy, than in endeavouring to think so ourselves ". 

But though this desire of being seen, of being made the sub- 
ject of discourse, and of supporting the dignities of an exalted sta- 
tion, be troublesome enough to the ambitious ; yet it is well for 
society that there are men thus willing to exchange ease and 
safety, for danger and a ribbon. We lose nothing by their vanity, 
and it would be unkind to endeavour to deprive a child of its 
rattle. If a duke and a duchess are willing to carry a long train 
for our entertainment, so much the worse for themselves ; if they 
choose to exhibit in public, with a hundred lackeys in their 
equipage, for our entertainment, still so much the worse for them- 
selves ; it is the spectators alone who give and receive the pleas- 
ure ; they are only the sweating figures that swell the pageant. 

A mandarin, who took much pride in appearing with a 
number of jewels on every part of his robe, was once accosted by 
an old sly bonze, who, following him through several streets, and 
bowing often to the ground, thanked him for his jewels. " What 
does the man mean ? " cried the mandarin. " Friend, I never gave 
thee any of my jewels." " No," replied the other ; " but you have 
let me look at them, and that is all the use you can make of them 
yourself; so there is no difference between us, except that you 
have the trouble of watching them, and that is an employment I 
don't much desire." 

The Citizen of the World 



ANOTHER LETTER FROM THE SAME 

Though not very fond of seeing a pageant myself, yet I am 
generally pleased with being in the crowd which sees it ; it is 
amusing to observe the effect which such a spectacle has upon the 
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variety of faces ; the pleasure it excites in some, the envy in others, 
and the wishes it raises in all. With this design, I lately went to 
see the entry of a foreign ambassador, resolved to make one in 
the mob, to shout as they shouted, to fix with earnestness upon 
the same frivolous objects, and participate for a while the pleas- 
ures and the wishes of the vulgar. 

Struggling here for some time, in order to be first to see the 
cavalcade as it passed, some one of the crowd unluckily happened 
to tread upon my shoe, and tore it in such a manner, that I was 
utterly unqualified to march forward with the main body, and 
obliged to fall back in the rear. Thus rendered incapable of 
being a spectator of the show myself, I was at least willing to ob- 
serve the spectators, and limped behind like one of the invalids 
which follow the march of an army. 

In this plight, as I was considering the eagerness that appeared 
on every face, how some bustled to get foremost and others con- 
tented themselves with taking a transient peep when they could ; 
how some praised the four black servants that were stuck be- 
hind one of the equipages, and some the ribbons that decorated 
the horses' necks in another ; my attention was called off to an 
object more extraordinary than any I had yet seen : a poor 
cobbler sat in his stall by the wayside, and continued to work 
while the crowd passed by, without testifying the smallest share 
of curiosity. I own his want of attention excited mine ; and as 
I stood in need of his assistance, I thought it best to employ a 
philosophic cobbler on this occasion. Perceiving my business, 
therefore, he desired me to enter and sit down, took my shoe in 
his lap, and began to mend it with his usual indifference and 
taciturnity. 

" How, my friend, " said I to him, " can you continue to work, 
while all those fine things are passing by your door?" "Very 
fine they are, master,'' returned the cobbler, " for those that like 
them, to be sure ; but what are all those fine things to me ? You 
don't know what it is to be a cobbler, and so much the better for 
yourself. Your bread is baked ; you may go and see sights the 
whole day, and eat a warm supper when you come home at night ; 
but for me, if I should run hunting after all these fine folk, what 
should I get by my journey but an appetite, and, God help me ! 
I have too much of that at home already, without stirring out for 
it. Your people who may eat four meals a day, and a supper at 
night, are but a bad example to such a one as I. No, master, as 
God has called me into this world in order to mend old shoes, I 
have no business with fine folk, and they no business with me." 
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I here interrupted him with a smile. "See this last, master," 
continues he, " and this hammer ; this last and hammer are the 
two best friends I have in this world ; nobody else will be my 
friend*, because I want a friend. The great folks you saw pass by 
just now have five hundred friends, because they have no occasion 
for them : now while I stick to my good friends here, I am very 
contented; but when I ever so little run after sights and fine 
things, I begin to hate my work, I grow sad, and have no heart 
to mend shoes any longer." 

This discourse only served to raise my curiosity to know more 
of a man whom nature had thus formed into a philosopher. I 
therefore insensibly led him into a history of his adventures. " I 
have lived," said he, " a wandering sort of a life now five and fifty 
years; here to-day, and gone to-morrow; for it was my mis- 
fortune, when I was young, to be fond of changing." " You have 
been a traveller, then, I presume ? " interrupted I. " I cannot 
boast much of travelling," continued he, " for I have never left 
the parish in which I was born but three times in my life, that I 
can remember ; but then there is not a street in the whole neigh- 
bourhood that I have not lived in, at some time or another. 
When I began to settle, and to take to my business in one street, 
some unforeseen misfortune, or a desire of trying my luck else- 
where, has removed me perhaps a whole mile away from my former 
customers, while some more lucky cobbler would come into my 
place, and make a handsome fortune among friends of my 
making ; there was one who actually died in a stall that I had 
left, worth seven pounds seven shillings, all in hard gold, which he 
had quilted into the waistband of his breeches." 

I could not but smile at these migrations of a man by the 
fireside, and continued to ask if he had ever been married. " Aye, 
that I have, master," replied he, " for sixteen long years, and a 
weary life I had of it, Heaven knows. My wife took it into her 
head that the only way to thrive in this world was to save money ; 
so, though our comings-in was but about three shillings a week, 
all that ever she could lay her hands upon she used to hide away 
from me, though we were obliged to starve the whole week after 
for it. 

" The first three years we used to quarrel about this every day, 
and I always got the better; but she had a hard spirit, and still 
continued to hide as usual ; so that I was at last tired of quarrelling 
and getting the better, and she scraped and scraped at pleasure, 
till I was almost starved to death. Her conduct drove me at last 
to the ale-house ; here I used to sit with people who hated home 
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like myself, drank while I had money left, and ran in score when 
anybody would trust me ; till at last the landlady, coming one day 
with a long bill when I was from home, and putting it into my 
wife's hands, the length of it effectually broke her heart. I searched 
the whole stall after she was dead for money, but she had hidden 
it so effectually, that with all my pains I could never find a 
farthing." 

By this time my shoe was mended, and satisfying the poor artist 
for his trouble, and rewarding him besides for his information, I 
took my leave, and returned home to lengthen out the amusement 
his conversation afforded, by communicating it to my friend. 

The Citizen of the World 



EDMUND BURKE 

(i 729-1 797) 

ON PARTY GOVERNMENT 

That Connexion and Faction are equivalent terms is an opinion 
which has been carefully inculcated at all times by unconstitu- 
tional Statesmen. The reason is evident. Whilst men are linked 
together they easily and speedily communicate the alarm of an 
evil design. They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, 
and to oppose it with united strength. Whereas, when they lie 
dispersed, without concert, order, or discipline, communication is 
uncertain, counsel difficult, and resistance impracticable. Where 
men are not acquainted with each other's principles, nor experi- 
enced in each other's talents, nor at all practised in their mutual 
habitudes and dispositions by joint efforts in business ; no personal 
confidence, no friendship, no common interest, subsisting among 
them ; it is evidently impossible that they can act a public part 
with uniformity, perseverance, or efficacy. In a connexion, the 
most inconsiderable man, by adding to the weight of the whole, 
has his value, and his use ; out of it, the greatest talents are wholly 
unserviceable to the public. No man, who is not inflamed by 
vain-glory into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, un- 
supported, desultory, unsystematic endeavours are of power to 
defeat the subtle designs and united Cabals of ambitious citizens. 
When bad men combine, the good must associate ; else they will 
fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle. 

It is not enough in a situation of trust in the commonwealth, 
that a man means well to his country ; it is not enough that in his 
single person he never did an evil act, but always voted according 
to his conscience, and even harangued against every design which 
he apprehended to be prejudicial to the interests of his country. 
This innoxious and ineffectual character, that seems formed upon 
a plan of apology and disculpation, falls miserably short of the 
mark of public duty. That duty demands and requires that what 
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is right should not only be made known, but made prevalent ; 
that what is evil should not only be detected, but defeated. When 
the public man omits to put himself in a situation of doing his 
duty with effect, it is an omission that frustrates the purposes of 
his trust almost as much as if he had formally betrayed it. It is 
surely no very rational account of a man's life, that he has always 
acted right, but has taken special care to act in such a manner 
that his endeavour could not possibly be productive of any con- 
sequence. 

I do not wonder that the behaviour of many parties should 
have made persons of tender and scrupulous virtue somewhat out 
of humour with all sorts of connexion in politics. I admit that 
people frequently acquire in such confederacies a narrow, bigoted, 
and proscriptive spirit ; that they are apt to sink the idea of the 
general good in this circumscribed and partial interest. But where 
duty renders a critical situation a necessary one, it is our business 
to keep free from the evils attendant upon it ; and not to fly from 
the situation itself. If a fortress is seated in an unwholesome 
air, an officer of the garrison is obliged to be attentive to his 
health, but he must not desert his station. Every profession, not 
excepting the glorious one of a soldier or the sacred one of a 
priest, is liable to its own particular vices ; which, however, form 
no argument against those ways of life ; nor are the vices them- 
selves inevitable to every individual in those professions. Of 
such a nature are connexions in politics ; essentially necessary for 
the full performance of our public duty, accidentally liable to de- 
generate into faction. Commonwealths are made of families, free 
commonwealths of parties also ; and we may as well affirm, that 
our natural regards and ties of blood tend inevitably to make men 
bad citizens, as that the bonds of our party weaken those by which 
we are held to our country. 

Some legislators went so far as to make neutrality in party a 
crime against the State. I do not know whether this might not 
have been rather to overstrain the principle. Certain it is, the 
best patriots in the greatest commonwealths have always com- 
mended and promoted such connexions. Idem sentire de republica 
was with them a principal ground of friendship and attachment ; 
nor do I know any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, more 
pleasing, more honourable, and more virtuous habitudes. The 
Romans carried this principle a great way. Even the holding of 
offices together, the disposition of which arose from chance, not 
selection, gave rise to a relation which continued for life. The 
whole people was distributed into political societies, in which they 
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acted in support of such interests in the State as they severally af- 
fected. For it was then thought no crime to endeavour by every 
honest means to advance to superiority and power those of your 
own sentiments and opinions. This wise people was far from 
imagining that those connexions had no tie and obliged no duty, 
but that men might quit them without shame, upon every call of 
interest. They believed private honour to be the great foundation 
of public trust ; that friendship was no mean step towards patri- 
otism ; that he who, in the common intercourse of life, showed he 
regarded somebody besides himself, when he came to act in a 
public situation, might probably consult some other interest than 
his own. Never may we become plus sages que les sages, as the 
French comedian has happily expressed it . . . wiser than all the 
wise and good men who have lived before us. It was their wish to 
see public and private virtues, not dissonant and jarring and 
mutually destructive, but harmoniously combined, growing out of 
one another in a noble and orderly gradation, reciprocally support- 
ing and supported. In one of the most fortunate periods of our 
history this country was governed by a Connexion ; I mean the 
great connexion of Whigs in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
Whigs of those days believed that the only proper method of rising 
into power was through hard essays of practised friendship and ex- 
perimented fidelity. At that time it was not imagined that 
patriotism was a bloody idol, which required the sacrifice of 
children and parents, or dearest connexions in private life, and 
of all the virtues that rise from those relations. They were not 
of that ingenious paradoxical morality to imagine that a spirit of 
moderation was properly shown in patiently bearing the sufferings 
of your friends ; or that disinterestedness was clearly manifested at 
the expense of other people's fortune. They believed that no 
men could act with effect, who did not act in concert ; that no 
men could act in concert, who did not act with confidence ; that 
no men could act with confidence, who were not bound together 
by common opinions, common affections, and common interests. 
Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular principle in 
which they are all agreed. For my part, I find it impossible to 
conceive, that any one believes in his own politics, or thinks them 
to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of having them 
reduced into practice. It is the business of the speculative phil- 
osopher to mark the proper ends of Government. It is the busi- 
ness of the politician, who is the philosopher in action, to find out 
proper means towards those ends, and to employ them with effect. 

5* 
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Therefore, every honourable connexion will avow it as their first 
purpose to pursue every just method to put the men who hold 
their opinions into such a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution, with all the power and au- 
thority of the State. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow morals 
that their maxims have a plausible air ; and on a cursory view, 
appear equal to first principles. They are light and portable. 
They are as current as copper coin ; and about as valuable. They 
serve equally the first capacities and the lowest; and they are, at 
least, as useful to the worst men as the best. Of this stamp is the 
cant oi Not men but measures ; a sort of charm by which many people 
get loose from every honourable engagement. When I see a man 
acting this desultory and disconnected part, with as much detriment 
to his own fortune as prejudice to the cause of any party, I am not 
persuaded that he is right ; but I am ready to believe he is in earnest. 
I respect virtue in all its situations ; even when it is found in the un- 
suitable company of weakness. I lament to see qualities, rare and 
valuable, squandered away without any public utility. But when 
a gentleman with great visible emoluments abandons the party in 
which he has long acted, and tells you it is because he proceeds upon 
his own judgment ; that he acts on the merits of the several measures 
as they arise ; and that he is obliged to follow his own conscience, 
and not that of others ; he gives reasons which it is impossible to con- 
trovert, and discovers a character which it is impossible to mistake. 
What shall we think of him who never differed from a certain set of 
men until the moment they lost their power, and who never agreed 
with them in a single instance afterwards ? Would not such a coin- 
cidence of interest and opinion be rather fortunate ? Would it not 
be an extraordinary cast upon the dice, that a man's connexions 
should degenerate into faction, precisely at the critical moment 
when they lose their power, or he accepts a place ? When people 
desert their connexions, the desertion is a manifest fact, upon which 
a direct simple issue lies, triable by plain men. Whether a measure 
of government be right or wrong, is no matter of fact, but a mere 
affair of opinion, on which men may, as they do, dispute and 
wrangle without end. But whether the individual thinks the 
measure right or wrong, is a point at still a greater distance from 
the reach of all human decisions. I believe the reader would wish 
to find no substance in a doctrine which has a tendency to destroy 
all test of character as deduced from conduct. 

In order to throw an odium on political connexion, these poli- 
ticians suppose it a necessary incident to it that you are blindly 
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to follow the opinions of your party, when in direct opposition to 
your own clear ideas ; a degree of servitude that no worthy man 
could bear the thought of submitting to ; and such as, I believe, 
no connexions ever could be so senselessly tyrannical as to 
impose. Men thinking freely, will, in particular instances, think 
differently. But still as the greater part of the measures which 
arise in the course of public business are related to, or dependent 
on, some great leading general principles of Government, a man 
must be peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his political com- 
pany if he does not agree with them at least nine times in ten. 
When the question is in its nature doubtful, or not very material, 
the modesty which becomes an individual, and that partiality 
which becomes a well-chosen friendship, will frequently bring on 
an acquiescence in the general sentiment. Thus the disagree- 
ment will naturally be rare ; it will be only enough to indulge 
freedom, without violating concord or disturbing arrangement. 
And this is all that ever was required for a character of the great- 
est uniformity and steadiness in connexion. How men can pro- 
ceed without any connexion at all, is to me utterly incomprehensible. 
Of what sort of materials must that man be made, how must he 
be tempered and put together, who can sit whole years in Parlia- 
ment, with five hundred and fifty of his fellow-citizens, amidst the 
storm of such tempestuous passions, in the sharp conflict of so 
many wits, and tempers, and characters, in the agitation of such 
mighty questions, in the discussion of such vast and ponderous in- 
terests, without seeing any one sort of men, whose character, con- 
duct, or disposition, would lead him to associate himself with 
them, to aid and be aided, in any one system of public utility ? 
I remember an old scholastic aphorism, which says that " the 
man who lives wholly detached from others must be either an 
angel or a devil ". VVhen I see in any of these detached gentle- 
men of our times the angelic purity, power, and beneficence, I 
shall admit them to be angels. In the mean time we are born 
only to be men. We shall do enough if we form ourselves to be 
good ones. It is therefore our business carefully to cultivate in 
our minds, to rear to the most perfect vigour and maturity, eveiy 
sort of generous and honest feeling that belongs to our nature. 
To bring the dispositions that are lovely in private life into the 
service and conduct of the commonwealth ; so to be patriots, as 
not to forget that we are gentlemen. To cultivate friendships, 
and to incur enmities. To have both strong, but both selected : 
in the one to be placable ; in the other immovable. To model 
our principles to our duties and our situation. To be fully per- 
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suaded that all virtue which is impracticable is spurious ; and 
rather to run the risk of falling into faults in a course which leads 
us to act with effect and energy than to loiter out our days with- 
out blame and without use. Public life is a situation of power 
and energy ; he trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his 
watch, as well as he that goes over to the enemy. 

Thoughts on the Present Discontents 



LESSONS FROM HISTORY 

It is very rare for men to be wrong in their feelings concerning 
public misconduct ; as rare to be right in their speculation upon 
the cause of it. I have constantly observed that the generality 
of people are fifty years, at least, behindhand in their politics. 
There are but very few who are capable of comparing and digest- 
ing what passes before their eyes at different times and occasions, 
so as to form the whole into a distinct system. But in books 
everything is settled for them, without the exertion of any con- 
siderable diligence or sagacity. For which reason men are wise 
with but little reflexion, and good with little self-denial, in the 
business of all times except their own. We are very uncorruptible 
and tolerably enlightened judges of the transactions of past ages ; 
where no passions deceive, and where the whole train of circum- 
stances, from the trifling cause to the tragical event, is set in an 
orderly series before us. Few are the partizans of departed 
tyranny ; and to be a Whig on the business of an hundred years 
ago is very consistent with every advantage of present servility. 
This retrospective wisdom and historical patriotism are things of 
wonderful convenience ; and serve admirably to reconcile the old 
quarrel between speculation and practice. Many a stern re- 
publican, after gorging himself with a full feast of admiration of 
the Grecian commonwealths and of our true Saxon constitution, 
and discharging all the splendid bile of his virtuous indignation 
on King John and King James, sits down perfectly satisfied to 
the coarsest work and the homeliest job of the day he lives in. I 
believe there was no professed admirer of Henry the Eighth among 
the instruments of the last King James; nor in the Court of 
Henry the Eighth was there, I dare say, to be found a single ad- 
vocate for the favourites of Richard the Second. 

No complaisance to our Court or to our age can make me 
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believe nature to be so changed, but that public liberty will be 
among us, as among our ancestors, obnoxious to some person or 
other ; and that opportunities will be furnished for attempting at 
least some alteration to the prejudice of our constitution. These 
attempts will naturally vary in their mode, according to times and 
circumstances. For ambition, though it has ever the same 
general views, has not at all times the same means, nor the same 
particular objects. A great deal of the furniture of ancient tyranny 
is worn to rags ; the rest is entirely out of fashion. Besides, there 
are few Statesmen so very clumsy and awkward in their business, 
as to fall into the identical snare which has proved fatal to their 
predecessors. When an arbitrary imposition is attempted upon 
the subject, undoubtedly it will not bear on its forehead the name 
of Ship-Money. There is no danger that an extension of the 
Forest laws should be the chosen mode of oppression in this age. 
And when we hear any instance of ministerial rapacity, to the 
prejudice of the rights of private life, it will certainly not be 
the exaction of two hundred pullets from a woman of fashion 
for leave to live with her own husband. 

Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents 



THE TAXATION OF AMERICA 

Again, and again, revert to your own principles. . . . Seek 
peace, and ensue it . . . leave America, if she has taxable matter 
in her, to tax herself. I am not here going into the distinctions 
of rights, not attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into these metaphysical distinctions ; I hate the very sound of them. 
Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and these distinc- 
tions, born of our unhappy contest, will die along with it. They 
and we, and their and our ancestors, have been happy under that 
system. . . . Sir, whilst we held this happy course, we drew more 
from the Colonies than all the impotent violence of despotism 
ever could extort from them. We did this abundantly in the last 
war. It has never been once denied : and what reason have we 
to imagine that the Colonies would not have proceeded in supply- 
ing government as liberally, if you had not stepped in and hindered 
them from contributing, by interrupting the channel in which their 
liberality flowed with so strong a course ; by attempting to take, 
instead of being satisfied to receive ? Sir William Temple says 
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that Holland has loaded itself with -ten times the impositions 
which it revolted from Spain rather than submit to. He says true. 
Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows neither how to accumulate, 
nor how to extract. 

I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate system the loss 
not only of peace, of union, and of commerce, 'but even of revenue, 
which its friends are contending for. It is morally certain that we 
have lost at least a million of free grants since the peace. I think 
we have lost a great deal more ; and that those who look for a 
revenue from the provinces, never could have pursued, even in 
that light, a course more directly repugnant to their purposes. 

Now, Sir, I trust I have shown that you are likely to lose 
nothing by complying with the motion, except what you have lost 
already. I have shown that in time of peace you flourished in 
commerce, and, when war required it, had sufficient aid from the 
Colonies, while you pursued your ancient policy ; that you threw 
everything into confusion when you made the Stamp Act; and 
that you restored everything to peace and order when you repealed 
it. I have shown that the revival of the system of taxation has 
produced the very worst effects ; and that the partial repeal has 
produced, not partial good, but universal evil. Let these con- 
siderations, founded on facts, not one of which can be denied, 
bring us back to our reason by the road of our experience. Let 
us act like men ... let us act like statesmen. Let us hold some 
sort of consistent conduct. It is agreed that a revenue is not to 
be had in America. If we lose the profit, let us get rid of the 
odium. 

On this business of America, I confess I am serious even to 
sadness. I have had but one opinion concerning it since I sat, 
and before I sat, in Parliament. The noble Lord will, as usual, 
probably attribute the part taken by me and my friends in this 
business to a desire of getting his places. Let him enjoy this 
happy and original idea. If I deprived him of it, I should take 
away most of his wit, and all his argument. But I had rather 
bear the brunt of all his wit, and indeed blows much heavier, than 
stand answerable to God for embracing a system that tends to the 
destruction of some of the best and fairest of His works. But I 
know the map of England as well as the noble Lord, or as any 
other person ; and I know that the way I take is not the road to 
preferment. My excellent and honourable friend under me on 
the floor has trod that road with great toil for upwards of twenty 
years together. He is not yet arrived at the noble Lord's destina- 
tion. However, the tracks of my worthy friend are those I have 
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ever 'Wished to follow ; because I know they lead to honour. 
Long may we- tread the same road together ; whoever may ac- 
company us, or whoever may laugh at us on our journey! I 
honestly and solemnly declare I have in all seasons adhered to 
the system of 1766, for no other reason, than that I think it laid 
deep in your truest interests ; and that, by limiting the exercise, 
it fixes on the firmest foundations, a real, consistent, well-grounded 
authority in Parliament. Until you come back to that system, 
there will be no peace for England. 

Speech on American Taxation 



THE BASIS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, 
and equal protection. These are ties which, though light as air, 
are as strong as links of iron. Let the Colonists always keep the 
idea of their civil rights associated with your Government ; they 
will cling and grapple to you ; and no force under heaven will be 
of power to tear them from their allegiance. But let it be once 
understood that your Government may be one thing, and their 
privileges another ; that these two things may exist without any 
mutual relation ; . . . the cement is gone ; the cohesion is loos- 
ened ; and everything hastens to decay and dissolution. As long 
as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this 
country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated 
to our common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of Eng- 
land worship freedom, they will turn their faces towards you. 
The more they multiply the more friends you will have ; the more 
ardently they love liberty the more perfect will be their obedi- 
ence. Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows 
in every soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it 
from Prussia. But until you become lost to all feeling of your 
true interest and your natural dignity, freedom they can have from 
none but you. This is the commodity of price, of which you 
have the monopoly. This is the true Act of Navigation, which 
binds to you the commerce of the Colonies, and through 
them secures to you the wealth of the world. Deny them this 
participation of freedom, and you break that sole bond, which 
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originally made, and must still preserve, the unity of the Empire. 
Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as that your registers 
and your bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets 
and your clearances, are what form the great securities of your 
commerce. Do not dream that your letters of office, and your 
instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the things that hold 
together the great contexture of the mysterious whole. These 
things do not make your government. Dead instruments, passive 
tools as they are, it is the spirit of the English communion that 
gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the 
English Constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, per- 
vades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, 
even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here in 
England? Do you imagine then, that it is. the Land Tax Act 
which raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vote in the Com- 
mittee of Supply which gives you your army ? or that it is the 
Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery and discipline ? No ! 
surely no ! It is the love of the people ; it is their attachment to 
their government, from the sense of the deep stake they have in 
such a glorious institution, which gives you your army and your 
navy, and infuses into both that liberal obedience without which 
your army would be a base rabble and your navy nothing but 
rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chimerical to 
the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians, who 
have no place among us ; a sort of people who think that nothing 
exists but what is gross and material ; and who therefore, far from 
being qualified to be directors of the great movement of empire, 
are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. But to men truly in- 
itiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master principles, which, 
in the opinion of such men as I have mentioned, have no sub- 
stantial existence, are in truth everything, and all in all. Mag- 
nanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great 
empire and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious of our 
station, and glow with zeal to fill our places as becomes our situa- 
tion and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public proceedings 
on America with the old warning of the Church, Sursum corda ! 
We ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust to 
which the order of Providence has called us. By adverting to the 
dignity of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage 
wilderness into a glorious empire ; and have made the most exten- 
sive, and the only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but by 
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promoting the wealth, the number, the happiness, of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an American 
empire. English privileges have made it all that it is ; English 
privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

Speech on Conciliation with America 



MONARCHY IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

History will record, that on the morning of the 6th of October, 
1789, the king and queen of France, after a day of confusion, 
alarm, dismay, and slaughter, lay down, under the pledged security of 
public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of respite and troubled 
melancholy repose. From this sleep the queen was first startled 
by jthe voice of the sentinel at her door, who cried out to her to 
save herself by flight . . . that this was the last proof of fidelity 
he could give . . . that they were upon him, and he was dead. 
Instantly he was cut down. A band of cruel ruffians and 
assassins, reeking with his blood, rushed into the chamber of the 
queen, and pierced with an hundred strokes of bayonets and poni- 
ards the bed, from whence the persecuted woman had but just 
time to fly almost naked, and, through ways unknown to the 
murderers, had escaped to seek refuge at the feet of a king and 
husband, not secure of his own life for a moment. 

This king, to say no more of him, and this queen, and their 
infant children (who once would have been the pride and hope 
of a great and generous people) were then forced to abandon 
the sanctuary of the most splendid palace in the world, which they 
left swimming in blood, polluted by massacre and strewed with 
scattered limbs and mutilated carcases. Thence they were con- 
ducted into the capital of their kingdom. Two had been selected 
from the unprovoked, unresisted, promiscuous slaughter, which 
was made of the gentlemen of birth and family who composed the 
king's body guard. These two gentlemen, with all the parade of 
an execution of justice, were cruelly and publicly dragged to the 
block, and beheaded in the great court of the palace. Their heads 
were stuck upon spears, and led the procession ; whilst the royal 
captives who followed in the train were slowly moved along, amidst 
the horrid yells, and shrilling screams, and frantic dances, and in- 
famous contumelies, and all the unutterable abominations of the 
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furies of hell, in the abused shape of the vilest of women. After 
they had been made to taste, drop by drop, more than the bitter- 
ness of death, in the slow torture of a journey of twelve miles, 
protracted to six hours, they were, under a guard composed of 
those very soldiers who had thus conducted them through this 
famous triumph, lodged in one of the old palaces of Paris, now 
converted into a Bastille for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altars ? to be commem- 
orated with grateful thanksgiving? to be offered to the divine 
humanity with fervent prayer and enthusiastic ejaculation ? These 
Theban and Thracian Orgies, acted in France, kindle prophetic 
enthusiasm in the minds but of very few people in this kingdom ; 
yet I must think that such treatment of any human creatures 
must be shocking to any but those who are made for accomplish- 
ing Revolutions. But I cannot stop here. Influenced by the in- 
born feelings of my nature, and not being illuminated by a single 
ray of this new-sprung modern light, I confess that the exalted rank 
of the persons suffering, and particularly the sex, the beauty, and 
the amiable qualities of the descendant of so many kings and em- 
perors, -with the tender age of royal infants, insensible only through 
infancy and innocence of the cruel outrages to which their parents 
were exposed, instead of being a subject of exultation, adds not a 
little to my sensibility on that most melancholy occasion. 

I hear that the august person who was the principal object of 
our preacher's triumph, though he supported himself, felt much 
on that shameful occasion. As a man, it became him to feel for 
his wife and his children, and the faithful guards of his person, that 
were massacred in cold blood about him ; as a prince, it became 
him to feel for the strange and frightful transformation of his civil- 
ized subjects, and to be more grieved for them than solicitous for 
himself. It derogates little from his fortitude, while it adds in- 
finitely to the honour of his humanity. I 4m very sorry to say it, 
very sorry indeed, that such personages are in a situation in which 
it is not unbecoming in us to praise the virtues of the great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, the object 
of the triumph, has borne that day (one is interested that beings 
made for suffering should suffer well) and that she bears all the 
succeeding days, that she bears the imprisonment of her husband, 
and her own captivity, and the exile of her friends, and the insult- 
ing adulation of addresses, and the whole weight of her accumu- 
ated wrongs, with a serene patience, in a manner suited to her rank 
and race, and becoming the offspring of a sovereign distinguished 
for her piety and her courage ; that like her she has lofty senti- 
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ments ; that she feels with the dignity of a Roman matron ; that 
in the last extremity she will save herself from the last disgrace, 
and that if she must fall, she will fall by no ignoble hand. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of 
France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in — 
glittering like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and 
joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what a heart must I have, to 
contemplate without emotion that elevation and that fall ! Little 
did I dream when she added titles of veneration to those of en- 
thusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever be obliged 
to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that 
bosom ; little did I dream that I should have lived to see such 
disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation 
of men of honour and cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult. . . . But the age of chivalry is gone. 
That of sophisters, economists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, never more, 
shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an 
exalted freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence 
of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise is 
gone ! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage 
whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, 
and under which vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its gross- 
ness. 

Reflections on the Revolution in France 



TRUE LIBERTY 



The effects of the incapacity shown by the popular leaders in 
all the great matters of the commonwealth are to be covered with 
the " all-atoning name " of liberty. In some people I see great 
liberty indeed ; in many, if not in the most, an oppressive, degrad- 
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ing servitude. But what is liberty without wisdom, and without 
virtue ? It is the greatest of all possible evils ; for it is folly, vice, 
and madness, without tuition or restraint. Those who know what 
virtuous liberty is, cannot bear to see it disgraced by incapable 
heads, on account of their having high-sounding words in their 
mouths. Grand swelling sentiments of liberty, I am sure I do not 
despise. They warm the heart; they enlarge and liberalize our 
minds ; they animate our courage in a time of conflict. Old as I 
am, I read the fine raptures of Lucan and Corneille with pleasure. 
Neither do I wholly condemn the little arts and devices of popu- 
larity. They facilitate the carrying of many points of moment ; 
they keep the people together ; they refresh the mind in its exer- 
tions ; and they diffuse occasionally gaiety over the severe brow of 
moral freedom. Every politician ought to sacrifice to the graces, 
and to join compliance with reason. But in such an undertaking 
as that in France, all these subsidiary sentiments and artifices are 
of little avail. To make a government requires no great prudence. 
Settle the seat of power ; teach obedience, and the work is done. 
To give freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide ; 
it only requires to let go the rein. But to form a free government ; 
that is, to temper together those opposite elements of liberty and 
restraint in one consistent work, requires much thought ; deep re- 
flection ; a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind. This I do 
not find in those who take the lead in the National Assembly. 
Perhaps they are not so miserably deficient as they appear. I 
rather believe it. It would put them below the common level 
of human understanding. But when the leaders choose to make 
themselves bidders at an auction of popularity, their talents, in the 
construction of the state, will be of no service. They will be- 
come flatterers instead of legislators ; the instruments, not the guides 
of the people. If any of them should happen to propose a scheme 
of liberty, soberly limited, and defined with proper qualifications, 
he will be immediately outbid by his competitors, who will produce 
something more splendidly popular. Suspicions will be raised of 
his fidelity to his cause. Moderation will be stigmatized as the 
virtue of cowards, and compromise as the prudence of traitors ; 
until, in hopes of preserving the credit which may enable him to 
temper and moderate on some occasions, the popular leader is 
obliged to become active in propagating doctrines and establishing 
powers that will afterwards defeat any sober purpose at which he 
ultimately might have aimed. 

But am I so unreasonable as to see nothing at all that deserves 
commendation in the' indefatigable labours of this Assembly ? I 
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do not deny that among an infinite number of acts of violence 
and folly, some good may have been done. They who destroy 
everything certainly will remove some grievance. They who make 
everything new, have a chance that they may establish something 
beneficial. To give them credit for what they have done in virtue 
of the authority they have usurped, or which can excuse them in 
the crimes by which that authority has been acquired, it must 
appear that the same things could not have been accomplished 
without producing such a revolution. Most assuredly they might ; 
because almost every one of the regulations made by them, which 
is not very equivocal, was either in the cession of the king, volun- 
tarily made at the meeting of the states, or in the concurrent in- 
structions to the orders. Some usages have been abolished on 
just grounds ; but they were such that if they had stood as they 
were to all eternity, they would little detract from the happiness 
and prosperity of any state. The improvements of the National 
Assembly are superficial ; their errors, fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wish my countrymen rather to recom- 
mend to our neighbours the example of the British constitution 
than to take models from them for the improvement of our own. 
In the former they have got an invaluable measure. They are 
not, I think, without some causes of apprehension and complaint ; 
but these they do not owe to their constitution, but to their own 
conduct. I think our happy situation owing to our constitu- 
tion ; but owing to the whole of it, and not to any part singly ; 
owing in a great measure to what we have left standing in our 
several reviews and reformations, as well as to what we have 
altered or superadded. Our people will find employment enough 
for a truly patriotic, free, and independent spirit, in guarding what 
they possess, from violation. I would not exclude alteration 
neither ; but even when I changed, it should be to preserve. I 
should be led to my remedy by a great grievance. In what I did, 
I should follow the example of our ancestors. I would make the 
reparation as nearly as possible in the style of the building. A 
politic caution, a guarded circumspection, a moral rather than a 
complexional timidity, were among the ruling principles of our 
forefathers in their most decided conduct. Not being illuminated 
with the light of which the gentlemen of France tell us they have 
got so abundant a share, they acted under a strong impression of 
the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. He that had made them 
thus fallible rewarded them for having in their conduct attended 
to their nature. Let us imitate their caution, if we wish to deserve 
their fortune, or to retain their bequests. Let us add, if we please, 
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but let us preserve what they have left ; and, standing on the firm 
ground of the British constitution, let us be satisfied to admire 
rather than attempt to follow in their desperate flights the 
aeronauts of France. 

I have told you candidly my sentiments. I think they are not 
likely to alter yours. I do not know that they ought. You are 
young ; you cannot guide, but must follow the fortune of your 
country. But hereafter they may be of some use to you, in some 
future form which your commonwealth may take. In the present 
it can hardly remain; but before its final settlement it may be 
obliged to pass, as one of our poets says, " through great varieties 
of untried being," and in all its transmigrations to be purified by 
fire and blood. 

I have little to recommend my opinions, but long observation 
and much impartiality. They come from one who has been no 
tool of power, no flatterer of greatness ; and who in his last acts 
does not wish to belie the tenour of his life. They come from 
one, almost the whole of whose public exertion has been a struggle 
for the liberty of others ; from one in whose breast no anger dur- 
able or vehement, has ever been kindled but by what he con- 
sidered as tyranny; and who snatches from his share in the 
endeavours which are used by good men to discredit opulent op- 
pression the hours he has employed in your affairs ; and who in 
so doing persuades himself he has not departed from his usual 
office. They come from one who desires honours, distinctions, 
and emoluments, but little ; and who expects them not at all ; who 
has no contempt for fame, and has no fear of obloquy ; who shuns 
contention, though he will hazard an opinion ; from one who 
wishes to preserve consistency ; but who would preserve consistency 
by varying his means to secure the unity of his end ; and, when 
the equipoise of the vessel in which he sails, may be endangered 
by overloading it upon one side, is desirous of carrying the small 
weight of his reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise. 

Reflections on the Revolution in France 



vox POPULI 



It is the act of the people, and that is sufficient. Are we to 
deny to a majority of the people the right of altering even the 
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whole frame of their society, if such should be their pleasure? 
They may change it, say they, from a monarchy to a republic to- 
day, and to-morrow back again from a republic to a monarchy ; 
and so backward and forward as often as they like. They are 
masters of the commonwealth ; because in substance they are them- 
selves the commonwealth. The French Revolution, say they, 
was the act of the majority of the people ; and if the majority of 
any other people, the people of England, for instance, wish to make 
the same change, they have the same right. 

Just the same undoubtedly. That is, none at all. Neither 
the few nor the many have a right to act merely by their will, in 
any matter connected with duty, trust, engagement, or obligation. 
The constitution of a country being once settled upon some com- 
pact, tacit or expressed, there is no power existing of force to 
alter it, without the breach of the covenant, or the consent of all 
the parties. Such is the nature of a contract. And the votes of 
the majority of the people, whatever their infamous flatterers may 
teach in order to corrupt their minds, cannot alter the moral any 
more than they can alter the physical essence of things. The 
people are not to be taught to think lightly of their engagements 
to their governors ; else they teach governors to think lightly of 
their engagements towards them. In that kind of game in the end 
the people are sure to be the losers. To flatter them into a con- 
tempt of faith, truth, and justice, is to ruin them ; for in these 
virtues consists their whole safety. To flatter any man, or any part 
of mankind, in any description, by asserting that in engagements he 
or they are free whilst any other human creature is bound, is ulti- 
mately to vest the rule of morality in the pleasure of those who 
ought to be rigidly submitted to it ; to subject the sovereign reason 
of the world to the caprices of weak and giddy men. 

But, as no one of us men can dispense with public or private 
faith, or with any other tie of moral obligation, so neither can any 
number of us. The number engaged in crimes, instead of turn- 
ing them into laudable acts, only augments the quantity and in- 
tensity of the guilt. I am well aware that men love to hear of 
their power, but have an extreme disrelish to be told of their 
duty. This is of course because every duty is a limitation of 
some power. Indeed arbitrary power is so much to the depraved 
taste of the vulgar, of the vulgar of every description, that almost 
all the dissensions which lacerate the commonwealth are not 
concerning the manner in which it is to be exercised, but con- 
cerning the hands in which it is to be placed. Somewhere they 
are resolved to have it. Whether they desire it to be vested in 
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the many or the few, depends with most men upon the chance 
which they imagine they themselves have of partaking in the ex- 
ercise of the arbitrary sway, in the one mode or the other. 

It is not necessary to teach men to thirst after power. But it 
is very expedient that by moral instruction they should be taught, 
and by their civil constitutions they should be compelled, to put 
many restrictions upon the immoderate exercise of it, and the in- 
ordinate desire. The best method of obtaining these two great 
points forms the important, but at the same time the difficult, 
problem to the true statesman. He thinks of the place in which 
political power is to be lodged, with no other attention, than as it 
may render the more or less practicable its salutary restraint, and 
its prudent direction. For this reason no legislator, at any 
period of the world, has willingly placed the seat of active power 
in the hands of the multitude ; because there it admits of no con- 
trol, no regulation, no steady direction whatsoever. The people 
are the natural control on authority ; but to exercise and to 
control together is contradictory and impossible. 

From An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs 



WILLIAM COWPER 
(i 731-1800) 

I wrote my last letter merely to inform you that I had nothing 
to say, in answer to which you have said nothing. I admire the 
propriety of your conduct, though I am the loser by it. I will 
endeavour to say something now, and shall hope for something in 
return. 

I have been well entertained with Johnson's biography, for 
which I thank you : with one exception, and that a swinging one, 
I think he has acquitted himself with his usual good sense and 
sufficiency. His treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the last de- 
gree. A pensioner is not likely to spare a republican, and the 
Doctor, in order, I suppose, to convince his royal patron of the 
sincerity of his monarchical principles, has belaboured that great 
poet's character with the most industrious cruelty. As a man, he 
has hardly left him the shadow of one good quality. Churlish- 
ness in his private life, and a rancorous hatred of everything royal 
in his public, are the two colours with which he has smeared all 
the canvas. If he had any virtues, they are not to be found in the 
Doctor's picture of him, and it is well for Milton that some sourness 
in his temper is the only vice with which his memory has been 
charged ; it is evident enough that if his biographer could have 
discovered more, he would not have spared him. As a poet, he 
has treated him with severity enough, and has plucked one or two 
of the most beautiful feathers out of his Muse's wing, and trampled 
them under his great foot. He has passed sentence of condemna- 
tion upon " Lycidas," and has taken occasion, from that charming 
poem, to expose to ridicule (what is indeed ridiculous enough) the 
childish prattlement of pastoral compositions, as if " Lycidas " was 
the prototype and pattern of them all. The liveliness of the de- 
scription, the sweetness of the numbers, the classical spirit of anti- 
quity that prevails in it, go for nothing. I am convinced, by the 
way, that he has no ear for poetical numbers, or that it was stopped 
by prejudice against the harmony of Milton's. Was there ever 
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anything so delightful as the music of the " Paradise Lost ? " It 
is like that of a fine organ ; has the fullest and deepest tones of 
majesty, with all the softness and elegance of the Dorian flute : 
variety without end, and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil. 
Yet the Doctor has little or nothing to say upon this copious theme, 
but talks something about the unfitness of the English language for 
blank verse, and how apt it is, in the mouth of some readers, to 
degenerate into declamation. Oh ! I could thrash his old jacket 
till I made his pension jingle in his pockets. 

Letter to the Rev. William Unwin 



As you are pleased to desire my letters, I am the more pleased 
with writing them, though, at the same time, I must needs testify 
my surprise that you should think them worth receiving, as I 
seldom send one that I think favourably of myself. This is 
not to be understood as an imputation upon your taste or judg- 
ment, but as an encomium upon my own modesty and humility, 
which I desire you to remark well. It is a just observation of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, that though men of ordinary talents may be 
highly satisfied with their own productions, men of true genius 
never are. Whatever be their subject, they always seem to them- 
selves to fall short of it, even when they seem to others most 
to excel. And for this reason, — because they have a certain sub- 
lime sense of perfection, which other men are strangers to, and 
which they themselves in their performances are not able to 
exemplify. Your servant, Sir Joshua ! I little thought of seeing 
you when I began, but as you have popped in, you are welcome. 

When I wrote last, I was a little inclined to send you a copy 
of verses entitled the Modern Patriot, but was not quite pleased 
with a line or two which I found it difficult to mend, therefore did 
not. At night I read Mr. Burke's speech in the newspaper, and 
was so pleased with his proposals for a reformation, and with the 
temper in which he made them, that I began to think better of 
his cause, and burnt my verses. Such is the lot of the man who 
writes upon the subject of the day ; the aspect of affairs changes 
in an hour or two, and his opinion with it ; what was just and 
well-deserved satire in the morning, in the evening becomes a 
libel; the author commences his own judge, and while he con- 
demns with unrelenting severity what he so lately approved, is 
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sorry to find that he has laid his leaf-gold upon touchwood, which 
crumbled away under his fingers. Alas ! what can I do with my 
wit ? I have not enough to do great things with, and these little 
things are so fugitive, that while a man catches at the subject, he 
is only filling his hand with smoke. I must do with it as I do 
with my linnet : I keep him for the most part in a cage, but now 
and then set open the door that he may whisk about the room a 
little, and then shut him up again. 

Letter to the Rev. William Unwin 



At seven o'clock this evening, being the seventh of December, 
I imagine I see you in your box at the coffee-house. No doubt 
the waiter, as ingenious and adroit as his predecessors were before 
him, raises the teapot to the ceiling with his right hand, while in 
his left the teacup descending almost to the floor, receives a 
limpid stream ; limpid in its descent, but no sooner has it reached 
its destination, than frothing and foaming to the view, it becomes 
a roaring syllabub. This is the nineteenth winter since I saw you in 
this situation ; and if nineteen more pass over me before I die, 
I shall still remember a circumstance we have often laughed at. 

How different is the complexion of your evenings and mine ! — 
yours, spent amid the ceaseless hum that proceeds from the inside 
of fifty noisy and busy periwigs ; mine, by a domestic fireside, in a 
retreat as silent as retirement can make it; where no noise is 
made but what we make for our own amusement. For instance, 
here are two rustics, and your humble servant in company. One 
of the ladies has been playing on the harpsichord, while I, with 
the other, have been playing at battledore and shuttlecock. A 
little dog, in the meantime, howling under the chair of the former, 
performed in a vocal way, to admiration. This entertainment 
over, I began my letter, and having nothing more important to 
communicate, have given you an account of it. I know you love 
dearly to be idle, when you can find an opportunity to be so ; but 
as such opportunities are rare with you, I thought it possible that 
a short description of the idleness I enjoy might give you pleasure. 
The happiness we cannot call our own, we yet seem to possess, 
while we sympathise with our friends who can. 

The papers tell me that peace is at hand, and that it is at a 
great distance ; that the siege of Gibraltar is abandoned, and that 
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it is to be still continued. It is happy for me, that though I 
love my country, I have but little curiosity. There was a time 
when these contradictions would have distressed me, but I have 
learnt by experience that it is best for little people like myself to 
be patient, and wait till time affords the intelligence which no 
speculations of theirs can ever furnish. 

Letter to Joseph Hill 



I remember Southampton well, having spent much time 
there ; but though I was young, and had no objections on the 
score of conscience either to dancing or cards, I never was in the 
assembly-room in my life. I never was fond of company, and 
especially disliked it in the country. A walk to Netley Abbey, 
or to Freemantle, or to Red-bridge, or a book by the fireside, 
had always more charms for me than any other amusement that 
the place' afforded. I was also a sailor, and being of Sir 
Thomas Hesketh's party, ,who was himself born one, was often 
pressed into the service. But though I gave myself an air, and 
wore trowsers, I had no genuine right to that honour, disliking 
much to be occupied in great waters, unless in the finest weather. 
How they contrive to elude the wearisomeness that attends a sea 
life, who take long voyages, you know better than I ; but for my 
own part, I seldom have sailed so far as from Hampton river to 
Portsmouth, without feeling the confinement irksome, and some- 
times to a degree that was almost insupportable. There is a 
certain perverseness, of which I believe all men have a share, but 
of which no man has a larger share than I ; I mean that temper, 
or humour, or whatever it is to be called, that indisposes us to a 
situation, though not unpleasant in itself, merely because we 
cannot get out of it. I could not endure the room in which I 
now write, were I conscious that the door were locked. In less 
than five minutes* I should feel myself a prisoner, though I can 
spend hours in it, under an assurance that I may leave it when I 
please, without experiencing any tedium at all. It was for this 
reason, I suppose, that the yacht was always disagreeable to me. 
Could I have stepped out of it into acorn-field or a garden, I should 
have liked it well enough ; but being surrounded with water, I 
was as much confined in it as if I had been surrounded by fire, 
and did not find that it made me any adequate compensation for 
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such an abridgement of my liberty. I make little doubt that 
Noah was glad when he was enlarged from the ark ; and we are 
sure that Jonah was, when he came out of the fish ; and so was I 
to escape from the good sloop the ".Harriet ". 

Letter to the Rev, John Newton 



I have neither long visits to pay nor to receive, nor ladies to 
spend hours in telling me that which might be told in five minutes, 
yet often find myself obliged to be an economist of time, and to 
make the most of a short opportunity. Let our station be as 
retired as it may, there is no want of playthings and avocations, nor 
much need to seek them, in this world of ours. Business, or 
what presents itself to us, under that imposing character, will find 
us out, even in the stillest retreat, and plead its importance, how- 
ever trivial in reality, as a just demand upon our attention. It 
is wonderful how by means of such real or seeming necessities 
my time is stolen away. I have just time to observe that time is 
short, and by the time I have made the observation, time is gone. 
I have wondered in former days at the patience of the Ante- 
diluvian world ; that they could endure a life almost millenary, 
with so little variety as seems to have fallen to their share. It is 
probable that they had much fewer employments than we. Their 
affairs lay in a narrower compass ; their libraries were indifferently 
furnished; philosophical researches were carried on with much 
less industry and acuteness of penetration, and fiddles, perhaps, 
were not even invented. How then could seven or eight hundred 
years of life be supportable ? I have asked this question formerly, 
and been at a loss to resolve it ; but I think I can answer it now. 
I will suppose myself born a thousand years before Noah was born 
or thought of; I swallow a bucket of goat's milk, and a dozen 
good sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string to my bow, and my 
youngest boy, a lad of about thirty years of age, having played 
with my arrows till he has stript off all the feathers, I find myself 
obliged <> to repair them. The morning is thus spent in preparing 
for the chase, and it is become necessary that I should dine. I 
dig up my roots ; I wash them ; I boil them ; I find them not 
done enough, I boil them' again; my wife is angry; we dispute; 
we settle the point ; but in the meantime the fire goes out, and 
must be kindled again. All this is very amusing. I hunt; I 
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bring home the prey ; with the skin of it I mend an old coat, or I 
make a new one. By this time the day is far spent ; I feel myself 
fatigued, and retire to rest. Thus what with tilling the ground 
and eating the fruit of it, hunting, and walking, and running, and 
mending old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, I can suppose 
an inhabitant of the primaeval world so much occupied, as to sigh 
over the shortness of life, and to find at the end of many centuries, 
that they had all slipt through his fingers, and were passed away 
like a shadow. What wonder then that I, who- live in a day of so 
much greater refinement, when there is so much more to be 
wanted, and wished, and to be enjoyed, should feel myself now 
and then pinched in point of opportunity, and at some loss for 
leisure to fill four sides of a sheet like this ? Thus, however, it is ; 
and if the ancient gentlemen to whom I have referred, and their 
complaints of the disproportion of time to the occasions they 
had for it, will not serve me as an excuse, I must even plead 
guilty, and confess that I am often in haste when I have no good 
reason for being so. 

Letter to the Rev, John Newton 



And now, my dear, let me tell you once more, that your kind- 
ness in promising us a visit has charmed us both. I shall see you 
again. I shall hear your voice. We shall have walks together. 
I will show you my prospects, the hovel, the alcove, the Ouse 
and its banks, everything that I have described. I anticipate the 
pleasure of those days not very far distant, and feel a part of it at 
this moment. Talk not of an inn ! Mention it not for your life ! 
We have never had so many visitors, but we could easily accommo- 
date them all ; though we have received Unwin and his wife and 
his sister and his son all at once. My dear, I will not let you 
come till the end of May, or beginning of June, because before 
that time my greenhouse will not be ready to receive us, and it is 
the only pleasant room belonging to us. When plants go out, we 
go in. I line it with mats, and spread the floor with mats ; and 
there you shall sit with a bed of mignonette at your side, and a 
hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine ; and I will make you 
a bouquet of myrtle every day. Sooner than the time I mention 
the country will not be in complete beauty. And I will tell you 
what you shall find at your first entrance. Imprimis, as soon as 
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you have entered the vestibule, if you cast a look on either side of 
you, you shall see on the right hand a box of my making. It is 
the box in which have been lodged all my hares, and in which 
lodges Puss at present ; but he, poor fellow, is worn out with age, 
and promises to die before you can see him. On the right hand 
stands a cupboard, the work of the same author ; it was once a 
dove-cage, but I transformed it. Opposite to you stands a table, 
which I also made ; but a merciless servant having scrubbed it 
until it became paralytic, it serves no purpose now but of orna- 
ment ; and all my clean shoes stand under it. On the left hand, 
at the farther end of this superb vestibule, you will find the door 
of the parlour, into which I will conduct you, and where I will 
introduce you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we should meet her before, 
and where we will be as happy as the day is long. Order yourself, 
my cousin, to the Swan at Newport, and there you shall find me 
ready to conduct you to Olney. 

My dear, I have told Homer what you say about casks and 
urns, and have asked him, whether he is sure that it is a cask in 
which Jupiter keeps his wine. He swears that it is a cask, and 
that it will never be anything better than a cask to eternity. So 
if the god is content with it, we musj even wonder at his taste, and 
be so too. 

Letter to Lady Hesketh 



EDWARD GIBBON 
(i 737-1 794) 

THE LIFE OF A MAN OF LETTERS 

When I contemplate the common lot of mortality, I must ac- 
knowledge that I have drawn a high prize in the lottery of life. The 
far greater part of the globe is overspread with barbarism or slavery : 
in the civilized world, the most numerous class is condemned to 
ignorance and poverty ; and the double fortune of my birth in a 
free and enlightened country, in an honourable and wealthy family, 
is the lucky chance of an unit against millions. The general prob- 
ability is about three to one that a new-born infant will not live 
to complete his fiftieth year. I have now passed that age, and 
may fairly estimate the present value of my existence in the three- 
fold division of mind, body, and estate, (i) The first and indis- 
pensable requisite of happiness is a clear conscience, unsullied by 
the reproach or remembrance of an unworthy action. 

— Hie mums aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

I am endowed with a cheerful temper, a moderate sensibility, 
and a natural disposition to repose rather than to activity ; some 
mischievous appetites and habits have perhaps been corrected by 
philosophy or time. The love of study, a passion which derives 
fresh vigour from enjoyment, supplies each day, each hour, with a 
perpetual source of independent and rational pleasure ; and. I am 
not sensible of any decay of the mental faculties. The original 
soil has been highly improved by cultivation ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether some flowers of fancy, some grateful errors, have not 
been eradicated with the weeds of prejudice. (2) Since I have 
escaped from the long perils of my childhood, the serious advice of 
a physician has seldom been requisite. " The madness of super- 
fluous health " I have never known, but my tender constitution 
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has beqn fortified by time, and the inestimable gift of the sound 
and peaceful slumbers of infancy may be imputed both to the mind 
and body. (3) I have already described the merits of my society 
and situation ; but these enjoyments would be tasteless or bitter if 
their possession were not assured by an annual and adequate supply. 
According to the scale of Switzerland, I am a rich man ; and I am 
indeed rich, since my income is superior to my expense, and my 
expense is equal to my wishes. My friend Lord Sheffield has 
kindly relieved me from the cares to which my tastes and temper 
are most adverse ; shall I add that, since the failure of my first 
wishes, I have never entertained any serious thoughts of a matri- 
monial connexion ? 

I am disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, who com- 
plain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow, and that 
their fame (which sometimes is no unsupportable weight) affords a 
poor compensation for envy, censure, and persecution. My own 
experience, at least, has taught me a very different lesson ; twenty 
happy years have been animated by the labour of my History •, and 
its success has given me a name, a rank, a character, in the world, 
to which I should not otherwise have been entitled. The freedom 
of my writings has indeed provoked an implacable tribe ; but, as I 
was safe from the stings, I was soon accustomed to the buzzing of 
the hornets : my nerves are not tremblingly alive, and my literary 
temper is so happily framed, that I am less sensible of pain than of 
pleasure. The rational pride of an author may be offended, rather 
than flattered, by vague indiscriminate praise ; but he cannot, he 
should not, be indifferent to the fair testimonies of private and 
public esteem. Even his moral sympathy may be gratified by the 
idea, that now, in the present hour, he is imparting some degree of 
amusement or knowledge to his friends in a distant land : that one 
day his mind will be familiar to the grandchildren of those who are 
yet unborn. I cannot boast of the friendship or favour of princes ; 
the patronage of English literature has long since been devolved 
on our booksellers, and the measure of their liberality is the least 
ambiguous test of our common success. Perhaps the golden 
mediocrity of my fortune has contributed to fortify my applica- 
tion. 

The present is a fleeting moment, the past is no more ; and 
our prospect of futurity is dark and doubtful. This day may 
possibly be my last ; but the laws of probability, so true in general, 
so fallacious in particular, still allow about fifteen years. I shall 
soon enter into the period which, as the most agreeable of his 
long life, was selected by the judgment and experience of the 
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sage Fontenelle. His choice is approved by the eloquent historian 
of nature, who fixes our moral happiness to the mature season in 
which our passions are supposed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, 
our ambition satisfied, our fame and fortune established on a solid 
basis. In private conversation, that great and amiable man added 
the weight of his own experience ; and this autumnal felicity might 
be exemplified in the lives of Voltaire, Hume, and many other 
men of letters. I am far more inclined to embrace than to 
dispute this comfortable doctrine. I will not suppose any 
premature decay of the mind or body; but I must reluctantly 
observe that two causes, the abbreviation of time, and the failure 
of hope, will always tinge with a browner shade the evening of 
life. 

Autobiography 



THE COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY 

I have presumed to mark the moment of conception ; I shall 
now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on 
the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I 
took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected front the waters, and all nature was silent. I 
will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my 
freedom, and, perhaps, the establishment of my fame. But my 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the future 
date of my History, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious. I will add two facts, which have seldom occurred in 
the composition of six, or at least of five quartos. (1) My first 
rough manuscript, without any intermediate copy, has been sent 
to the press. (2) Not a sheet has been seen by any human eyes, 
excepting those of the author and the printer ; the faults and the 
merits are exclusively my own. 

Autobiography 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ANTON1NES 

Titus Antoninus Pius had been justly denominated a second 
Numa. The same love of religion, justice, and peace, was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of both princes. But the situation of the 
latter opened a much larger field for the exercise of those virtues. 
Numa could only prevent a few neighbouring villages from 
plundering each other's harvests. Antoninus diffused order and 
tranquillity over the greatest part of the earth. His reign is 
marked by the rare advantage of furnishing very few materials for 
history ; which is, indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private life he was an 
amiable as well as a good man. The native simplicity of his 
virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with 
moderation the conveniences of his fortune, and the innocent 
pleasures of society ; and the benevolence of his soul displayed 
itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer and 
more laborious kind. It was the well-earned harvest of many a 
learned conference, of many a patient lecture, and many a midnight 
lucubration. At the age of twelve years he embraced the rigid 
system of the Stoics, which taught him to submit his body to his 
mind, his passions to his reason ; to consider virtue as the only good, 
vice as the only evil, and all things external as things indifferent. 
His meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, are still ex- 
tant ; and he even condescended to give lessons on philosophy in 
a more public manner than was perhaps consistent with the 
modesty of a sage or the dignity of an emperor. But his life was 
the noblest commentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was severe 
to himself, indulgent to the imperfections of others, just and bene- 
ficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avidius Cassius, who 
excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a voluntary 
death, of the pleasure of converting an enemy into a friend ; and 
he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the zeal 
of the senate against the adherents of the traitor. War he detested, 
as the disgrace and calamity of human nature; but when the 
necessity of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, he 
readily exposed his person to eight winter campaigns on the frozen 
banks of the Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal to the 
weakness of his constitution. His memory was revered by a grate- 
ful posterity, and above a century after his death many persons 
preserved the image of Marcus Aurelius among those of their 
household gods. 
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If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the 
world during which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman empire was governed 
by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. 
The armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of four 
successive Emperors, whose characters and authority commanded 
involuntary respect. The forms of the civil administration were 
carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
who delighted in the image of liberty, "and were pleased with con- 
sidering themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. 
Such princes deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had 
the Romans of their days been capable of enjoying a rational 
freedom. 

History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 



JULIAN THE APOSTATE 

The generality or princes, if they were stripped of their purple 
and cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to the 
lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerging from their 
obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, in some measure, 
independent of his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of 
life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense applica- 
tion, he would have obtained, or at least he would have deserved, 
the highest honours of his profession; and Julian might have 
raised himself to the rank of minister or general of the State in 
which he was born a private citizen. If the jealous caprice of 
power had disappointed his expectations, if he had prudently 
declined the paths of greatness, the employment of the same 
talents in studious solitude would have placed beyond the reach 
of kings his present happiness and his immortal fame. When we 
inspect with minute, or perhaps malevolent, attention the portrait 
of Julian, something seems wanting to the grace and perfection of 
the whole figure. His genius was less powerful and sublime than 
that of Caesar, nor did he possess the consummate prudence of 
Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear more steady and 
natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more simple and con- 
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sistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity with firmness, and pros- 
perity with moderation. After an interval of one hundred and 
twenty years from the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans 
beheld an Emperor who made no distinction between his duties 
and his pleasures, who laboured to relieve the distress and to 
revive the spirit of his subjects, and who endeavoured always 
to connect authority with merit, and happiness with virtue. Even 
faction, and religious faction, was constrained to acknowledge the 
superiority of his genius, in peace as well as in war, and to con- 
fess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a lover of his 
country, and that he deserved the empire of the world. 

History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 



DEATH AND CHARACTER OF MAHOMET 

Till the age of sixty-three years, the strength of Mahomet was 
equal to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission. His 
epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an 
object of pity rather than abhorrence ; but he seriously believed 
that he was poisoned 1 at Chaibar by the revenge of a Jewish 
female. During four years, the health of the prophet declined ; 
his infirmities increased; but his mortal disease was a fever of 
fourteen days, which deprived him by intervals of the use of reason. 
As soon as he was conscious of his danger, he edified his brethren 
by the humility of his virtue or penitence. " If there be any man," 
said the apostle from the pulpit, " whom I have unjustly scourged, 
I submit my own back to the lash of retaliation. Have I aspersed 
the reputation of a Mussulman ? let him proclaim my faults in the 
face of the congregation. Has any one been despoiled of his 
goods ? the little that I possess shall compensate the principal and 
interest of the debt." " Yes," replied a voice from the crowd, 
" I am entitled to three drachms of silver." Mahomet heard the 
complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor for 
accusing dim in this world rather than at the day of judgment. 
He beheld with temperate firmness the approach of death ; en- 
franchised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven 
women) ; minutely directed the order of his funeral ; and moder- 
ated the lamentations of his weeping friends, on whom he bestowed 
the benediction of peace. Till the third day before his death, he 
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regularly performed the function of public prayer. The choice of 
Abubeker to supply his place appeared to mark that ancient and 
faithful friend as his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office ; 
but he prudently declined the risk and envy of a more explicit 
nomination. At a moment when his faculties were visibly im- 
paired he called for pen and ink, to write, or more properly to 
dictate, a divine book, the sum and accomplishment of all his 
revelations ; a dispute arose in the chamber whether he should be 
allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran ; and the prophet 
was forced to reprove the indecent vehemence of his disciples. If 
the slightest credit may be afforded to the traditions of his wives 
and companions he maintained in the bosom of his family, and to 
the last moments of his life, the dignity of an apostle and the faith 
of an enthusiast; described the visits of Gabriel, who bid an 
everlasting farewell to the earth, and expressed his lively con- 
fidence not only of the mercy, but of the favour, of the Supreme 
Being. In a familiar discourse he had mentioned his special pre- 
rogative, that the angel of death was not allowed to take his soul 
till he had respectfully asked the permission of the prophet. The 
request was granted; and Mahomet immediately fell into the 
agony of his dissolution; his head was reclined on the lap of 
Ayesha, the best beloved of all his wives; he fainted with the 
violence of pain ; recovering his spirits, he raised his eyes towards 
the roof of the house, and, with a steady look, though a faltering 
voice, uttered the last broken, though articulate words : " O God ! 
. . . pardon my sins. . . . Yes. ... I come . . . among my 
fellow-citizens on high ; " and thus peaceably expired on a carpet 
spread upon the floor. An expedition for the conquest of Syria 
was stopped by this mournful event ; the army halted at the gates 
of Medina; the chiefs were assembled round their dying master. 
The city, more especially the house of the prophet, was a scene 
of clamorous sorrow, or silent despair; fanaticism alone could 
suggest a ray of hope or consolation. " How can he be dead, 
our witness, our intercessor, our mediator with God ? By God, 
he is not dead ; like Moses and Jesus, he is wrapt in a holy 
trance, and speedily will he return to his faithful people." The 
evidence of sense was disregarded; and Omar, unsheathing his 
scymetar, threatened to strike off the heads of the infidels who 
should dare to affirm that the prophet was no more. The tumult 
was appeased by the weight and moderation of Abubeker. " Is 
it Mahomet," said he to Omar and the multitude, " or the God 
of Mahomet, whom you worship ? The God of Mahomet liveth 
for ever, but the apostle was a mortal like ourselves, and according 
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to his own prediction, he has experienced the common fate of 
mortality." He was piously interred by the hands of his nearest 
kinsman, on the same spot on which he expired ; Medina has been 
sanctified by the death and burial of Mahomet ; and the innumer- 
able pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from the way, to bow in 
voluntary devotion before the simple tomb of the prophet. 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaps be 
expected that I should balance his faults and virtues, that I should 
decide whether the title of enthusiast or impostor more properly 
belongs to that extraordinary man. Had I been intimately con- 
versant with the son of Abdallah, the task would still be difficult, 
and the success uncertain ; at the distance of twelve centuries I 
darkly contemplate his shade through a cloud of religious incense ; 
and, could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting 
resemblance would not equally apply to the solitary of Mount Hera, 
to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia. The 
author of a mighty revolution appears to have been endowed with 
a pious and contemplative disposition ; so soon as marriage had 
raised him above the pressure of want, he avoided the paths of 
ambition and avarice; and, till the age of forty, he lived with inno- 
cence, and would have died without a name. The unity of God 
is an idea most congenial to nature and reason ; and a slight con- 
versation with the Jews and Christians would teach him to despise 
and detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and 
a citizen to impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country 
from the dominion of sin and error. The energy of a mind in- 
cessantly bent on the same object would convert a general obliga- 
tion into a particular call ; the warm suggestings of the understanding 
or the fancy would be felt as the inspiration of heaven ; the labour 
of thought would expire in rapture and vision ; and the inward 
sensation, the invisible monitor, would be described with the form 
and attributes of an angel of God. From enthusiasm to imposture 
the step is perilous and slippery ; the daemon of Socrates affords a 
memorable instance, how a wise man may deceive himself, how a 
good man may deceive others, how the conscience may slumber in 
a mixed and middle state between self-illusion and voluntary fraud. 
Charity may believe that the original motives of Mahomet were 
those of pure and genuine benevolence ; but a human missionary 
is incapable of cherishing the obstinate unbelievers who reject his 
claims, despise his arguments, and persecute his life ; he might 
forgive his personal adversaries, he may lawfully hate the enemies 
of God : the stern passions of pride and revenge were kindled in 
the bosom of Mahomet, and he sighed, like the prophet of Nineveh, 

7 
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for the destruction of the rebels whom he had condemned. The 
injustice of Mecca and the choice of Medina transformed the 
citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of armies ; 
but his sword was consecrated by the example of the saints ; and 
the same God who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence and earth- 
quakes might inspire for their conversion or chastisement the valour 
of his servants. In the exercise of political government, he was 
compelled to abate of the stern rigour of fanaticism, to comply in 
some measure with the prejudices and passions of his followers, 
and to employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments of 
their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and in- 
justice, were often subservient to the propagation of the faith ; and 
Mahomet commanded or approved the assassination of the Jews and 
idolaters who had escaped from the field of battle. By the repeti- 
tion of such acts, the character of Mahomet must have been gradu- 
ally stained ; and the influence of such pernicious habits would be 
poorly compensated by the practice of the personal and social 
virtues which are necessary to maintain the reputation of a prophet 
among his sectaries and friends. Of his last years, ambition was 
the ruling passion ; and a politician will suspect that he secretly 
smiled (the victorious impostor !) at the enthusiasm of his youth and 
the credulity of his proselytes. A philosopher will observe that 
their cruelty and his success would tend more strongly to fortify 
the assurance of his divine mission, that his interest and religion 
were inseparably connected, and that his conscience would be 
soothed by the persuasion that he alone was absolved by the Deity 
from the obligation of positive and moral laws. If he retained any 
vestige of his native innocence, the sins of Mahomet may be al- 
lowed as an evidence of his sincerity. In the support of truth, the 
arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed less criminal ; and he 
would have started at the foulness of the means, had he not been 
satisfied of the importance and justice of the end. Even in a con- 
queror or a priest, I can surprise a word or action of unaffected 
humanity ; and the decree»of Mahomet that, in the sale of captives, 
the mothers should never be separated from their children may 
suspend or moderate the censure of the historian. 

History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 



JAMES BOSWELL 
(i 740-1 795) 

THE FIRST MEETING WITH JOHNSON. 

At last, on Monday, the 16th of May, when I was sitting in 
Mr. Davies's back-parlour, after having drunk tea with him and 
Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop ; and Mr. 
Davies, having perceived him through the glass door in the room 
in which we were sitting, advancing towards us — he announced his 
awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an actor in the 
part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of 
his father's ghost, " Look, my lord, it comes *\ I found that I 
had a very perfect idea of Johnson's figure, from the portrait of 
him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had published 
his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy chair, in deep 
meditation; which was the first picture his friend did for him, 
which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to me, and from which an 
engraving has been made for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned 
my name, and respectfully introduced me to him. I was much 
agitated, and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of 
which I had heard much, I said to Davies, "Don't tell where I 
come from". — "From Scotland," cried Davies, roguishly. "Mr. 
Johnson," said I, "I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot 
help it." I am willing to flatter myself that I meant this as light 
pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an humiliating 
abasement at the expense of my country. But however that 
might be, this speech was somewhat unlucky ; for with that quick- 
ness of wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized the expres- 
sion, "come from Scotland," which I used in the sense of being 
of that country; and as if I had said that I had come away from 
it, or left it, retorted, " That, sir, I find, is what a very great many 
of your countrymen cannot help". This stroke stunned me a 
good deal ; and when we sat down, I felt myself not a little 
embarrassed, and apprehensive of what might come next. He 
then addressed himself to Davies ; " What do you think of 
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Garrick? He has refused me an order for the play for Mrs. 
Williams, because he knows the house will be full, and that an 
order would be worth three shillings. ,, Eager to take any open- 
ing to get into conversation with him, I ventured to say, " O sir, 
I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you." 
" Sir," said he, with a stern look, " I have known David Garrick 
longer than you have done; and I know no right you have to 
talk to me on the subject." Perhaps I deserved this check ; for it 
was rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his old acquaint- 
ance and pupil. I now felt myself much mortified, and began to 
think that the hope which I had long indulged of obtaining his 
acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not my ardour 
been uncommonly strong and my resolution uncommonly persever- 
ing, so rough a reception might have deterred me for ever from 
making any further attempts. Fortunately, however, I remained 
upon the field not wholly discomfited ; and was soon rewarded by 
hearing some of his conversation, of which I preserved the follow- 
ing short minute, without marking the questions and observations 
by which it was produced. 

" People," he remarked, " may be taken in once, who imagine 
that an author is greater in private life than other men. Un- 
common parts require uncommon opportunities for their exertion. 

" In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real conse- 
quence. Great strength or great wisdom is of much value to an 
individual. But in more polished times there are people to do 
everything for money; and then there are a number of other 
superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, and rank, that 
dissipate men's attention, and leave no extraordinary share of 
respect for personal and intellectual superiority. This is wisely 
ordered by Providence, to preserve some equality among man- 
kind." 

"Sir, this book {The Elements of Criticism, which he had 
taken up) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some esti- 
mation, though much of it is chimerical." 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary boldness attacked 
public measures and the royal family, he said, " I think he is safe 
from the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel: and instead of 
applying to my Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I would send 
half a dozen footmen and have him well ducked." 

"The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, and 
helps to keep off the tedium vita. When a butcher tells you that 
his heart bleeds for his country, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling." 
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" Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. Ridicule 
has gone down before him, and, I doubt, Derrick is his enemy. 

"Derrick may do very well, as long as he can outrun his 
character ; but the moment his character gets up with him, it is all 
over. " 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years afterwards, 
when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he said, " Well, but Derrick 
has now got a character that he need not run away from ". 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of his con- 
versation, and regretted that I was drawn away from it by an 
engagement at another place. I had, for a part of the evening, 
been left alone with him, and had ventured to make an observation 
now and then which he received very civilly ; so that I was satis- 
fied that though there was a roughness in his manner, there was no 
ill nature in his disposition. Davies followed me to the door, and 
when I complained to him a little of the hard blows which the 
great man had given me, he kindly took upon him to console me 
by saying, " Don't be uneasy. I can see he likes you very well." 

Life of Johnson 



JOHNSON'S MEETING WITH WILKES 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr. Johnson's 
life which fell under my own observation ; of which pars magna 
fui\ and which I am persuaded will, with the liberal-minded, be 
much to his credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men of every 
description had made me, much about the same time, obtain an 
introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. 
Two men more different could perhaps not be selected out of all 
mankind. They had even attacked one another with some as- 
perity in their writings ; yet I lived in habits of friendship with 
both. I could fully relish the excellence of each ; for I have ever 
delighted in that intellectual chemistry which can separate good 
qualities from evil in the same person. 

Sir John Pringle, "mine own friend and my father's friend," 
between whom and Dr. Johnson I in vain wished to establish an 
acquaintance, as I respected and lived in intimacy with both of 
them, observed to me once, very ingeniously, " It is not in friend- 
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ship as in mathematics, where two things, each equal to a third, 
are equal between themselves. You agree with Johnson as a 
middle quality, and you agree with me as a middle quality ; but 
Johnson and I should not agree'." Sir John was not sufficiently 
flexible ; so I desisted ; knowing, indeed, that the repulsion was 
equally strong on the part of Johnson ; who, I know not from what 
cause, unless his being a Scotchman, had formed a very erroneous 
opinion of Sir John. But I conceived an irresistible wish, if possible, 
to bring Dr. Johnson and Mr. Wilkes together. How to manage 
it, was a nice and difficult matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends, Messieurs Dilly, in the 
Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered table I have seen a 
greater number of literary men than at any other, except that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some 
more gentlemen on Wednesday, May 15. "Pray," said I, "let 
us have Dr. Johnson.'* "What with Mr. Wilkes? not for the 
world," said Mr. Edward Dilly : " Dr. Johnson would never forgive 
me." " Come," said I, " if you'll let me negotiate for you, I will 
be answerable that all shall go well." Dilly. " Nay, if you will 
take it upon you, I am sure I shall be very happy to see them both 

here -" 

Notwithstanding the high veneration which I entertained for 

Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a little actuated 

by the spirit of contradiction, and by means of that I hoped I 

should gain my point. I was persuaded that if I had come upon 

him with a direct proposal. " Sir, will you dine in company with 

Jack Wilkes ? " he would have flown into a passion, and would 

probably have answered, " Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir ! I'd as soon 

dine with Jack Ketch ". I therefore, while we were sitting quietly 

by ourselves at his house in an evening, took occasion to open my 

plan thus : " Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful compliments to 

you, and would be happy if you would do him the honour to dine 

with him on Wednesday next along with me, as I must soon go to 

Scotland". Johnson. "Sir, I am obliged to Mr. Dilly. I will 

wait upon him." Boswell. "Provided, Sir, I suppose, that the 

company which he is to have is agreeable to you?" Johnson. 

" What do you mean, Sir ? What do you take me for ? Do you 

think I am so ignorant of the world as to imagine that I am 

to prescribe to a gentleman what company he is to have at his 

table ? " Boswell. " I beg your pardon, Sir, for wishing to prevent 

you from meeting people whom you might not like. Perhaps he 

may have some of what he calls his patriotic friends with him." 

Johnson. " Well, Sir, and what then ? What care / for his patriotic 
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friends? Poh!" Boswell. "I should not be surprised to find 
Jack Wilkes there." Johnson. "And if Jack Wilkes should be 
there, what is that to me, Sir ? My dear friend, let us have no more 
of this. I am sorry to be angry with you ; but really it is treating 
me strangely to talk to me as if I could not meet any company 
whatever, occasionally." Boswell. u Pray forgive me, Sir : I meant 
well. But you shall meet whoever comes, for me." Thus I 
secured him, and told Dilly that he would find him very well 
pleased to be one of his guests on the day appointed. 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called upon, him 
about half an hour before dinner, as I often did when we were to 
dine out together, to see that he was ready in time, and to accom- 
pany htm. I found him buffeting his books as upon a former 
occasion, covered with dust, and making no preparation for going 
abroad. " How is this, Sir? " said I. " Don't you recollect that 
you are to dine at Mr. Dilly's?" Johnson. "Sir, I did not think 
of going to Dilly's; it went out of my head. I have ordered 
dinner at home with Mrs. Williams. ,, Boswell. " But, my dear 
Sir, you know you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, and I told him so. 
He will expect you, and will be much disappointed if you don't 
come." Johnson. "You must talk to Mrs. Williams about 
this." 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was so con- 
fident I had secured would yet be frustrated. He had accustomed 
himself to show Mrs. Williams such a degree of humane attention 
as frequently imposed some restraint upon him ; and I knew that 
if she should be obstinate, he would not stir. I hastened down- 
stairs to the blind lady's room, and told her I was in great un- 
easiness, for Dr. Johnson had engaged to me to dine this day at 
Mr. Dilly 's, but that he had forgotten the engagement, and had 
ordered dinner at home. " Yes, Sir," said she, pretty peevishly, 
" Dr. Johnson is to dine at home." " Madam," said I, " his re- 
spect for you is such that I know he will not leave you, unless you 
absolutely desire it. But as you have so much of his company, I 
hope you will be good enough to forego it for a day, as Mr. Dilly 
is a very worthy man, has frequently had agreeable parties at his 
house for Dr. Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects 
him to-day. And then, Madam, be pleased to consider my 
situation ; I carried the message, and I assured Mr. Dilly that Dr. 
Johnson was to come ; and no doubt he has made a dinner, and 
invited a company, and boasted of the honour he expected to 
have. I shall be quite disgraced if the Doctor is not there." She 
gradually softened to my solicitations, which were certainly as 
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earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, and was 
graciously pleased to empower me to tell Dr. Johnson, " that all 
things considered, she thought he should certainly go , '. I flew 
back to him, still in dust, and careless of what should be the 
event, " indifferent in his choice to go or stay " ; but as soon as I 
had announced to him Mrs. Williams's consent, he roared, " Frank, 
a clean shirt," and was very soon dressed. When I had him fairly 
seated in a hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a for- 
tune-hunter who has got an heiress into a postchaise with him to 
set out for Gretna Green. 

When we entered Mr. Dilly's drawing-room, he found himself 
in the midst of a company he did not know. I kept myself snug 
and silent, watching how he would conduct himself. I observed 
him whispering to Mr. Dilly, "Who is that gentleman, Sir?" — 
"Mr. Arthur Lee.*' Johnson, "Too, too, too" (under his 
breath) which was one of his habitual mutterings. Mr. Arthur 
Lee could not but be very obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only 
a patriot, but an American. He was afterwards minister from the 
United States at the Court of Madrid. " And who is the gentle- 
man in lace? " — " Mr. Wilkes, Sir." This information confounded 
him still more; he had some difficulty to restrain himself, and 
taking up a book, sat down upon a window-seat and read, or at 
least kept his eye upon it for some time, till he composed him- 
self. His feelings, I dare say, were awkward enough. But he no 
doubt recollected having rated me for supposing that he could be 
at all disconcerted by any company, and he, therefore, resolutely 
set himself to behave quite as an easy man of the world, who 
could adapt himself at once to the disposition and manners of 
those whom he might chance to meet. 

Life of Johnson 



CHARACTER OF JOHNSON 

The character of Samuel Johnson has, I trust, been so de- 
veloped in the course of this work, that those who have honoured 
it with a perusil may be considered as well acquainted with him. 
As, however, it may be expected that I should collect into one 
view the capital and distinguishing features of this extraordinary 
man, I shall endeavour to acquit myself of that part of my bio- 
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graphical undertaking, however difficult it may be to do that which 
many of my readers will do better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance of 
the cast of an ancient statue ; yet his appearance was rendered 
strange and somewhat uncouth, by convulsive cramps, by the scars 
of that distemper which it was once imagined the royal touch 
could cure, and by a slovenly mode of dress. He had the use 
only of one eye ; yet so much does mind govern, and even supply 
the deficiency of organs, that his visual perceptions, as far as they 
extended, were uncommonly quick and accurate. So morbid was 
his temperament, that he never knew the natural joy of a free 
and vigorous use of his limbs ; when he walked, it was like the 
struggling gait of one in fetters ; when he rode, he had no command 
or diiection of his horse, but was carried as if in a balloon. That 
with his constitution and habits of life he should have lived 
seventy- five years, is a proof that an inherent vivida vis is a 
powerful preservative of the human frame. 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory qualities ; and 
these will ever show themselves in strange succession, where a 
consistency in appearance at least, if not reality, has not been 
attained by long habits of philosophical discipline. In proportion 
to the native vigour of the mind, the contradictory qualities will 
be the more prominent, and more difficult to be adjusted ; and, 
therefore, we are not to wonder that Johnson exhibited an eminent 
example of this remark, which I have made upon human nature 
At different times he seemed a different man in some respects ; 
not, however, in any great or essential article, upon which he had 
fully employed his mind, and settled certain principles of duty, but 
only in his manners, and in the display of argument and fancy 
in his talk. He was prone to superstition, but not to credulity. 
Though his imagination might incline him to a belief of the 
marvellous and mysterious, his vigorous reason examined the evi- 
dence with jealousy. He was a sincere and zealous Christian, of 
high Church of England and monarchical principles, which he 
would not tamely suffer to be questioned ; and had, perhaps, at 
an early period, narrowed his mind somewhat too much, both as 
to religion and politics. His being impressed with the danger of 
extreme latitude in either, though he was of a very independent 
spirit, occasioned his appearing somewhat unfavourable to the 
prevalence of that noble freedom of sentiment which is the best 
possession of man. Nor can it be denied that he had many pre- 
judices ; which, however, frequently suggested many of his pointed 
sayings, that rather show a playfulness of fancy than any settled 
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malignity. He was steady and inflexible in maintaining the ob- 
ligations of religion and morality, both from a regard for the order 
of society and from a veneration for the Great Source of all order ; 
correct, nay stern in his taste ; hard to please, and easily offended ; 
impetuous and irritable in his temper, but of a most humane and 
benevolent heart, which showed itself not only in a most liberal 
charity, as far as his circumstances would allow, but in a thousand 
instances of active benevolence. He was. afflicted with a bodily 
disease, which made him often restless and fretful, and- with a 
constitutional melancholy, the clouds of which darkened the bright- 
ness of his fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to his whole course of 
thinking ; we, therefore, ought not to wonder at his sallies of im- 
patience and passion at any time, especially when provoked by 
obtrusive ignorance or presuming petulance, and allowance must 
be made for his uttering hasty and satirical sallies even against his 
best friends. And surely, when it is considered, that "amidst 
sickness and sorrow " he exerted his faculties in so many works for 
the benefit of mankind, and particularly that he achieved the great 
and admirable Dictionary of our language, we must be astonished 
at his resolution. The solemn text, " Of him to whom much is 
given much will be required, '' seems to have been ever present to 
his mind, in a rigorous sense, and to have made htm dissatisfied 
with his labours and acts of goodness, however comparatively 
great ; so that the unavoidable consciousness of his superiority was, 
in that respect, a cause of disquiet. He suffered so much from 
this, and from the gloom which perpetually haunted him and made 
solitude frightful, that it may be said of him, " If in this life only 
he had hope, he was of all men most miserable ". He loved praise 
when it was brought to him ; but was too proud to seek for it. 
He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. As he was general and 
unconfined in his studies, he cannot be considered as master of 
any one particular science ; but he had accumulated a vast and 
varied collection of learning and knowledge, which was so ar- 
ranged in his mind as to be ever in readiness to be brought forth. 
But his superiority over other learned men consisted chiefly in 
what may be called the art of thinking, the art of using his mind ; 
a certain continual power of seizing the useful substance of all that 
he knew, and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible manner ; so that 
knowledge, which we often see to be no better than lumber in men 
of dull understanding, was in him true, evident, and actual wisdom. 
His moral precepts are practical, for they are drawn from an in- 
timate acquaintance with human nature. His maxims carry con- 
viction ; for they are founded on the basis of common sense, and a 
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very attentive and minute survey of real life. His mind was so 
full of imagery that he might have been perpetually a poet ; yet it 
is remarkable, that however rich his prose is in this respect, his 
poetical pieces in general have not much of that splendour, but 
are rather distinguished by strong sentiments and acute observa- 
tion, conveyed in harmonious and energetic verse, particularly in 
heroic couplets. Though usually grave, and even awful in his 
deportment, he possessed uncommon and peculiar powers of wit 
and humour; he frequently indulged himself in colloquial 
pleasantry ; and the heartiest merriment was often enjoyed in his 
company ; with this great advantage, that, as it was entirely free 
from any poisonous tincture of vice or impiety, it was salutary to 
those who shared in it. He had accustomed himself to such 
accuracy in his common conversation, that he at all times expressed 
his thoughts with great force, and "an elegant choice of language, 
the effect of which was aided by his having a loud voice, and a 
slow deliberate utterance. In him were united a most logical 
head with a most fertile imagination, which gave him an extra- 
ordinary advantage in arguing ; for he could reason close or wide, 
as he saw best for the moment. Exulting in his intellectual 
strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be the greatest 
sophist that ever contended in the list of declamation ; and, from 
a spirit of contradiction and a delight in showing his powers, he 
would often maintain the wrong side with equal warmth and in- 
jgenuity ; so that when there was an audience, his real opinions 
could seldom be gathered from his talk ; though when he was in 
company with a single friend, he would discuss a subject with 
genuine fairness ; but he was too conscientious to make error per- 
manent and pernicious by deliberately writing it ; and in all his 
numerous works, he earnestly inculcated what appeared to him to 
be the truth ; his piety being constant, and the ruling principle of 
all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson ; a man whose talents, acquirements, 
and virtues, were so extraordinary, that the more his character is 
considered, the more he will be regarded by the present age, and 
by posterity, with admiration and reverence. 

Life of Johnson 



FRANCES BURNEY 
(1752-1840) 

A HEARTLESS DEBTOR 

The next morning Cecilia, at the repeated remonstrances of 
Mrs. Harrel, consented to call upon Miss Larolles. Mrs. Harrel 
declined accompanying her upon this visit, because she had ap- 
pointed a surveyor to bring a plan, for the inspection of Mr. 
Harrel and herself, of a small temporary building, to be erected at 
Violet Bank, for the purpose of performing plays • in private the 
ensuing Easter. 

When the street door was opened for her to get into the carriage, 
she was struck with the appearance of an elderly woman who was 
standing at some distance, and seemed shivering with cold, and 
who, as she descended the steps, joined her hands in an act of 
supplication, and advanced nearer to the carriage. 

Cecilia stopt to look at her : her dress, though parsimonious, 
was too neat for a beggar ; and she considered a moment what she 
could offer her. The poor woman continued to move forward, 
but with a slowness of pace that indicated extreme weakness ; and 
as she approached and raised her head, she exhibited a counte- 
nance so wretched, and a complexion so sickly, that Cecilia was 
impressed with horror at the sight. 

With her hands still joined, and a voice that seemed fearful of 
its own sound, "Oh, madam," she cried, "that you would but 
hear me ! " 

" Hear you ! " repeated Cecilia, hastily feeling for her purse, 
" most certainly ; and tell me how I shall assist you.'* 

"Heaven bless you for speaking so kindly, madam 1 " cried 
the woman, with a voice more assured ; " I was sadly afraid you 
would be angry, but I saw the carriage at the door, and I thought 
I would try ; for I could be no worse ; and distress, madam, makes 
very bold." 

" Angry! " said Cecilia, taking a crown from her purse; "no, 
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indeed ; who could see such wretchedness, and feel anything but 
pity ? " 

" Oh, madam," returned the poor woman, " I could almost cry 
to hear you talk so, though I never thought to cry again, since I 
left it off for my poor Billy." 

" Have you then lost a son ? " 

" Yes, madam ; but he was a great deal too good to live, so I 
have quite left off grieving for him now." 

" Come in, good woman, "said Cecilia ; " it is too cold to stand 
here, and you seem half starved already ; come in, and let me have 
some talk with you." 

She then gave orders that the carriage should be driven round 
the square till she was ready ; and making the woman follow her 
into a parlour, desired to know what she should do for her, changing 
while she spoke, from a movement of increasing compassion, the 
crown which she held in her hand for double that sum. 

"You can do everything, madam," she answered, "if you will 
but plead for us to his honour ; he little thinks of our distress, 
because he has been afflicted with none himself; and I would not 
be so troublesome to him, but indeed, indeed, madam, we are quite 
pinched for want." 

Cecilia, struck with the words he little thinks of our distress 
because he has been afflicted with none himself, felt again ashamed of 
the smallness of her intended donation, and taking from her purse 
another half guinea, said, " Will this assist you ? Will a guinea be 
sufficient for the present ? " 

" I humbly thank you, madam," said the woman curtseying 
low ; " shall I give you a receipt ? " 

"A receipt!" cried Cecilia, with emotion, "for what? Alas, 
our accounts are by no means balanced ! But I shall do more for 
you if I find you as deserving an object as you seem to be." 

" You are very good, madam ; but I only meant a receipt in 
part of payment. ,, 

" Payment for what? I don't understand you. 1 

" Did his honour never tell you, madam, of our account ? 

"What account?" 
" Our bill, madam, for work done to the new temple at Violet 
Bank ; it was the last great work my poor husband was able to 
do, for it was there he met with his misfortune." 

"What bill? What misfortune?" cried Cecilia ; "what had 
your husband to do at Violet Bank ? " 

" He was the carpenter, madam. I thought you might have 
seen poor Hill the carpenter there." 
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11 No, I never was there myself. Perhaps you mistake me for 
Mrs. Harrel ? " 

" Why sure, madam, aren't you his honour's lady ? " 

" No. But tell me, what is this bill ? " 

"Tis a bill, madam, for very hard work, for work, madam, 
which I am sure will cost my husband his life ; and though I have 
been after his honour night and day to get it, and sent him letters 
and petitions with an account of our misfortunes, I have never 
received so much as a shilling ! and now the servants won't even 
let me wait in the hall to speak to him ! Oh, madam ! you, who 
seem so good, plead to his honour in our behalf! tell him my 
poor husband cannot live! tell him my children are starving! 
and tell him my poor Billy, that used to help to keep us, is dead, 
and that all the work I can do by myself is not enough to maintain 
us." 

" Good heaven ! " cried Cecilia, extremely moved, " is it then 
your own money for which you sue thus humbly? " 

"Yes, madam, for my own just and honest money, as his 
honour knows, and will tell you himself." 

"Impossible!" cried Cecilia, "he cannot know it; but I will 
take care he shall soon be informed of it. How much is the bill ? " 

" Two-and-twenty pounds, madam." 

"What, no more?" 

" Ah, madam, you gentlefolks little think how much that is 
to poor people ! A hard-working family, like mine, madam, with 
the help of ^20 will go on for a long while quite in Paradise." 

" Poor worthy woman ! " cried Cecilia, whose eyes were filled 
with tears of compassion, " if ^20 will place *you in Paradise, and 
that ^20 only your just right, it is hard, indeed, that you should be 
kept without it ; especially when your debtors are too affluent to 
miss it. Stay here a few moments, and I will bring you the money 
immediately." 

Away she flew, and returned to the breakfast-room, but found 
there only Mr. Arnott, who told her that Mr. Harrel was in the 
library, with his sister and some gentlemen. Cecilia briefly 
related her business, and begged he would inform Mr. Harrel she 
wished to speak to him directly. Mr. Arnott shook his head, but 
obeyed. 

They returned together, and immediately, " Miss Beverley," 
cried Mr. Harrel, gaily, " I am glad you are not gone, for we want 
much to consult with you. Will you come upstairs ? " 

"Presently," answered she ; "but first I must speak to you 
about a poor woman with whom.. I havaraecidentally been talking, 
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who has begged me to intercede with you to pay a little debt that 
she thinks you have forgotten, but that probably you have never 
heard mentioned." 

" A debt I " cried he, w. ; th an immediate change of countenance, 
" to whom ? " 

" Her name, I think, is Hill ; she is wife to the carpenter you 
employed about a new temple at Violet Bank." 

"Oh, what — what, that woman? Well, well, I'll see she shall 
be paid. Come, let us go to the library." 

" What, with my commission so ill executed ? I promised to 
petition for her to have the money directly. 

" Pho, pho, there's no such hurry ; I don't know what I have 
done with her bill." 

" I'll run and get another." 

" Oh, upon no account ! She may send another in two or three 
days. She deserves to wait a twelvemonth for her impertinence in 
troubling you at all about it." 

" That was entirely accidental ; but indeed you must give me 
leave to perform my promise and plead for her. It must be 
almost the same to you whether you pay such a trifle as £20 
now, or a month hence, and to this poor woman, the difference 
seems little short of life or death ; for she tells me her husband 
is dying, and her children half famished ; and though she looks an 
object of the cruellest want and distress herself, she appears to 
be their only support." 

" Oh," cried Mr. Harrel, laughing, " what a dismal tale has she 
been telling you! no doubt she saw you were fresh from the 
country. But if you give credit to all the farragos of these 
trumpery impostors, you will never have a moment to yourself, nor 
a guinea in your purse." 

"This woman,' , answered Cecilia, "cannot be an impostor, 
she carries marks but too evident and too dreadful in her counte- 
nance of the sufferings which she relates." 

" Oh," returned he, " when you know the town better, you will 
soon see through tricks of this sort ; a sick husband and five small 
children are complaints so stale now, that they serve no other 
purpose in the world but to make a joke." 

" Those, however, who can laugh at them, must have notions 
of merriment very different from mine. And this poor woman, 
whose cause I have ventured to undertake, had she no family at 
all, must still and indisputably be an object of pity herself, for she 
is so weak she can hardly crawl, and so pallid, that she seems 
already half dead." 
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" All imposition, depend upon it I The moment she is out of 
your sight, her complaints will vanish." 

"Nay, sir," cried Cecilia, a little impatiently, "there is no 
reason to suspect such deceit, since she does not come hither as 
a beggar, however well the state of beggary may accord with her 
poverty : she only solicits the payment of a bill ; and if in that 
there Is any fraud, nothing can be so easy as detection." 

Mr. Harrel bit his lips at this speech, and for some instants 
looked much disturbed; but soon recovering himself, he negli- 
gently said, " Pray how did she get at you ? " 

11 1 met her at the street door. But tell me, is not her bill a 
just one ? " 

" I cannot say ; I have never had time to look at it." 

"But you know who the woman is, and that her husband 
worked for you, and therefore that in all probability it is right — 
do you not ? " 

11 Yes, yes, I know who the woman is well enough ; she has taken 
care of that, for she has pestered me every day these nine months.'' 

Cecilia was struck dumb by this speech; hitherto she had 
supposed that the dissipation of his life kept him ignorant of his 
own injustice ; but when she found he was so well informed of it, 
yet, with such total indifference, could suffer a poor woman to 
claim a just debt every day for nine months together, she was 
shocked and astonished beyond measure. They were both some 
time silent, and then Mr. Harrel, yawning and stretching out his 
arms, indolendy asked, " Pray, why does not the man come him- 
self?" 

" Did not I tell you," answered Cecilia, staring at so absent a 
question, " that he was very ill, and unable even to work ? " 

" Well, when he is better," added he, moving towards the door, 
" he may call, and I will talk to him." 

Cecilia, all amazement at this unfeeling behaviour, turned in- 
voluntarily to Mr. Arnott, with a countenance that appealed for his 
assistance ; but Mr. Arnott hung his head, ashamed to meet her 
eyes, and abruptly left the room. 

Meantime Mr. Harrel, half turning back, though without look- 
ing Cecilia in the face, carelessly said, "Well, won't you come?" 

" No, sir," answered she, coldly. 

He then returned to the library, leaving her equally displeased, 
surprised, and disconcerted at the conversation which had just 
passed between them. "Good heaven," cried she to herself, 
"what strange, what cruel insensibility! to suffer a wretched 
family to starve, from an obstinate determination to assert that 
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they can live ! to distress the poor by retaining the recompense 
for which alone they labour, and which at last they must have, 
merely from indolence, forgetfulness or insolence ! Oh, how little 
did my uncle know, how little did I imagine to what a guardian I 
was entrusted ! " She now felt ashamed even to return to the poor 
woman, though she resolved to do all in her power to soften her 
disappointment, and relieve her distress. 

But before she had quitted the room, one of the servants 
came to tell her that his master begged the honour of her company 
upstairs. " Perhaps he relents I " thought she ; and pleased with 
the hope, readily obeyed the summons. 

She found him, his lady, Sir Robert Floyer, and two other 
gentlemen, all earnestly engaged in an argument over a large table, 
which was covered with plans and elevations of small buildings. 

» Mr. Harrel immediately addressed her with an air of vivacity, and 
said, " You are very good for coming ; we can settle nothing 
without your advice; pray look at these different plans for our 
theatre, and tell us which is the best ". 

Cecilia advanced not a step ; the sight of plans for new edifices 
when the workmen were yet unpaid for old ones, the cruel wanton- 
ness of raising fresh fabrics of expensive luxury, while those so 
lately built had brought their neglected labourers to ruin, excited 
an indignation she scarce thought right to repress ; while the easy 
sprightliness of the director of these revels, to whom but the 
moment before she had represented the oppression of which they 
made him guilty, filled her with aversion and disgust. Mrs. 
Harrel, surprised at her silence and extreme gravity, inquired if 
she was not well, and why she had put off her visit to Miss 
Larolles? And Sir Robert Floyer, turning suddenly to look at 
her, said, "Do you begin to feel the London air already?" 
Cecilia endeavoured to recover her serenity, and answer these 
questions in her usual manner ; but she persisted in declining to 
give any opinion at all about the plans, and, after slightly looking 
at them, left the room. 

Mr. Harrel, who knew better how to account for her behaviour 
than he thought proper to declare, saw with concern that she was 
more seriously displeased than he had believed an occurrence 
which he had regarded as wholly unimportant could have made 
her; and therefore, desirous that she should be appeased, he 
followed her out of the library, and said, " Miss Beverley, will 
to-morrow be soon enough for your prot£g£e?" 

" Oh, yes, no doubt ! " answered she, most agreeably surprised 
by the question. 
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" Well, then, will you take the trouble to bid her come to me 
in the morning?" 

Delighted at this unexpected commission, she thanked him 
with smiles for the office; and as she hastened down stairs to 
cheer the poor expectant with the welcome intelligence, she framed 
a thousand excuses for the part he had hitherto acted, and without 
any difficulty persuaded herself he began to see the faults of his 
conduct, and to meditate a reformation. 

She was received by the poor creature she so warmly wished to 
serve with a countenance already so much enlivened, that she 
fancied Mr. Harrel had himself anticipated her intended informa- 
tion ; this, however, she found was not the case, for as soon as she 
heard his message, she shook her head and said, " Ah, madam, his 
honour always says to-morrow ! but I can better bear to be dis- 
appointed now, so I'll grumble no more ; for indeed, madam, I 
have been blest enough to-day to comfort me for everything in 
the world, if I could but keep from thinking of poor Billy! I 
could bear all the rest, madam, but whenever my other troubles go 
off, that comes back to me so much the harder." 

" There, indeed, I can afford you no relief," said Cecilia, " but 
you must try to think less of him, and more of your husband and 
children who are now alive. To-morrow you will receive your 
money, and that, I hope, will raise your spirits. And pray let 
your husband have a physician, to tell you how to nurse and 
manage him; I will give you one fee for him now, and if he 
should want further advice, don't fear to let me know." 

Cecilia had again taken out her purse, but Mrs. Hill, clasping her 
hands, called out " Oh, madam, no ! I don't come here to fleece such 
goodness ! but blessed be the hour that brought me here to-day, 
and if my poor Billy was alive, he should help me to thank 
you. ,f 

She then told her that she was now quite rich, for while she 
was gone, a gentleman had come into the room, who had given 
her live guineas. 

Cecilia, by her description, soon found this gentleman was Mr. 
Arnott, and a charity so sympathetic with her own failed not to 
raise him greatly in her favour. But as her benevolence was a 
stranger to that parade which is only liberal from emulation, when 
she found more money not immediately wanted, she put up her 
purse, and charging Mrs. Hill to inquire for her the next morning 
when she came to be paid, bid her hasten back to her sick 
husband. 

And then, again ordering the carriage to the door, she set off 
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upon her visit to Miss Larolles, with a heart happy in the good 
already done, and happier still in the hope of doing more. 

The moment Cecilia was at liberty, she sent her own servant to 
examine into the real situation of the carpenter and his family, 
and to desire his wife would call upon her as soon a? she was at 
leisure. The account which he brought back increased her con- 
cern for the injuries of these poor people, and determined her not 
to rest satisfied till she saw them redressed. He informed her 
that they lived in a small lodging up two pair of stairs ; that there 
were five children, all girls, the three eldest of whom were hard at 
work with their mother in matting chairs, and the fourth, though a 
mere child, was nursing the youngest ; while the poor carpenter 
himself was confined to his bed, in consequence of a fall from a 
ladder while working at Violet Bank, by which he was covered 
with wounds and contusions, and an object of misery and pain. 

As soon as Mrs. Hill came, Cecilia sent for her into her own 
room, where she received her with the most compassionate tender- 
ness, and desired to know when Mr. Harrel talked of paying 
her. 

" To-morrow, madam," she answered, shaking her head, " that 
is always his honour's speech; but I shall bear it while I can. 
However, though I dare not tell his honour, something bad will 
come of it, if I am not paid soon." 

"Do you mean, then, to apply to the law?" 

" I must not tell you, madam ; but to be sure we have thought 
of it many a sad time and often ; but still, while we could rub on, 
we thought it best not to make enemies : but indeed, madam, his 
honour was so hard-hearted this morning, that if I was not afraid 
you would be angry, I could not tell how to bear it ; for when I 
told him I had no help now, for I had lost my Billy, he had the 
heart to say, 'So much the better, there's one less of you \" 

" But what,'' cried Cecilia, extremely shocked by this unfeeling 
speech, "is the reason he gives for disappointing you so often? " 

" He says, madam, that none of the other workmen are paid yet ; 
and that, to be sure, is very true; but then they can all better 
afford to wait than we can, for we were the poorest of all, madam, 
and have been misfortunate from the beginning : and his honour 
would never have employed us, only he had run up such a bill 
with Mr. Wright, that he would not undertake anything more till he 
was paid. We were told from the first we should not get our 
money ; but we were willing to hope for the best, for we had 
nothing to do, and were hard run, and had never had the offer of 
so good a job before; and we had a great family to keep, and 
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many losses, and so much illness ! Oh, madam ! if you did but 
know what the poor go through ! " 

This speech opened to Cecilia a new view of life ; that a young 
man could appear so gay and happy, yet be guilty of such injustice 
and inhumanity; that he could take pride in works which not 
even money had made his own, and live with undiminished 
splendour when his credit itself began to fail, seemed to her 
incongruities so irrational, that hitherto she had supposed them 
impossible. 

She then inquired if her husband had yet had any physician. 

11 Yes, madam, I humbly thank your goodness," she answered ; 
" but I am not the poorer for that, for the gentleman was so kind 
he would take nothing." 

"And does he give you any hopes? what does he say?" 

" He says he must die, madam, but I knew that •.before/' 

" Poor woman ! and what will you do then ? " 

" The same, madam, as I did when I lost my Billy, work on 
the harder." 

" Good heaven, how severe a lot ! but tell me, why is it you seem 
to love your Billy so much better than the rest of your children ? " 

" Because, madam, he was the only boy that ever I had ; he 
was seventeen years old, madam, and as tall and as pretty a lad I 
He worked with his father, and all the folk used to say he was the 
better workman of the two." 

" And what was the occasion of his death ? " 

" A consumption, madam, that wasted him quite to nothing ; 
and he was ill a long time, and cost us a deal of money, for we 
spared neither for wine nor anything that we thought would but 
comfort him ; and we loved him so we never grudged it. But he 
died, madam ! and if it had not been for very hard work, the loss 
of him would quite have broke my heart." 

"Try, however, to think less of him," said Cecilia; "and de- 
pend on my speaking again for you to Mr. Harrel. You shall 
certainly have your money; take care, therefore, of your own 
health, and go home and give comfort to your sick husband. " 

"Oh, madam/' cried the poor woman, tears streaming down 
her cheeks, " you don't know how touching it is to hear gentlefolks 
talk so kindly. And I have been used to nothing but roughness 
from his honour. But what I most fear, madam, is that when my 
husband is gone, he will be harder to deal with than ever ; for a 
widow, madam, is always hard to be righted, and I don't expect to 
hold out long myself, for sickness and sorrow wear fast ; and then, 
when we are both gone, who is to help our poor children ? " 
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" / will ! " cried the generous Cecilia ; "lam able, and I am 
willing ; you shall not find all the rich hard-hearted, and I will try 
to make you some amends for the unkindness you have suffered." 

The poor woman, overcome by a promise so unexpected, burst 
into a passionate fit of tears, and sobbed out her thanks with a 
violence of emotion that frightened Cecilia almost as much as it 
melted her. She endeavoured, by reiterated assurances of assist- 
ance, to appease her, and solemnly pledged her own honour that 
she should certainly be paid the following Saturday, which was 
only three days distant. 

Mrs. Hill, when a little calmer, dried her eyes, and humbly 
begging her to forgive a transport which she could not restrain, 
most gratefully thanked her for the engagement into which she 
had entered, protesting that she would not be troublesome to her 
goodness as long as she could help it : " And I believe, ,, she con- 
tinued, " that if his honour will but pay me time enough for the 
burial, I can make shift with what I have till then. But when 
my poor Billy died, we were sadly off indeed, for we could not 
bear but bury him prettily, because it was the last we could do for 
him : but we could hardly scrape up enough for it, and yet we all 
went without our dinners to help forward, except the little one of 
all. But that did not much matter, for we had no great heart for 
eating. ,, 

" I cannot bear this ! " cried Cecilia ; " you must tell me no 
more of your Billy ; but go home and cheer your spirits, and do 
everything in your power to save your husband." 

" I will, madam," answered the woman, " and his dying prayers 
shall bless you, and all my children shall bless you, and every night 
they shall pray for you. And oh that Billy was but alive to pray 
for you too ! " 

Cecilia kindly endeavoured to soothe her, but the poor creature, 
no longer able to suppress the violence of her awakened sorrows, 
cried out, " I must go, madam, and pray for you at home, for now 
I have once begun crying again, I don't know how to have done ". 

Cecilia determined to make once more an effort with Mr. Harrel 
for the payment of the bill, and if that, in two days, did not 
succeed, to take up money for the discharge of it herself, and rest 
all her security for reimbursement upon the shame with which such 
a proceeding must overwhelm him. Offended, however, by the 
repulse she had already received from him, and disgusted by all 
she had heard of his unfeeling negligence, she knew not how to 
address him, and resolved upon applying again to Mr. Arnott, who 
was already acquainted with the affair, for advice and assistance. 
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Mr. Arnott, though extremely gratified that she consulted him, 
betrayed by his looks a hopelessness of success that damped all 
her expectations. He promised, however, to speak to Mr. Harrel 
upon the subject, but the promise was evidently given to oblige 
the fair mediatrix, without any hope of advantage to the cause. 

The next morning Mrs. Hill again came, and again without 
payment was dismissed. 

Mr. Arnott then, at the request of Cecilia, followed Mr. Harrel 
into his room, to inquire into the reason of this breach of promise ; 
they continued some time together, and when he returned to 
Cecilia he told her, that his brother had assured him he would 
give orders to Davison, his gentleman, to let her have the money 
the next day. 

The pleasure with which she would have heard this intelligence 
was much checked by the grave and cold manner in which it was 
communicated ; she waited, therefore, with more impatience than 
confidence for the result of this fresh assurance. 

The next morning, however, was the same as the last ; Mrs. 
Hill came, saw Davison, and was sent away. 

Cecilia, to whom she related her grievances, flew to Mr. Arnott, 
and entreated him to inquire at least of Davison why the woman 
had been again disappointed. 

Mr. Arnott obeyed her, and brought for answer, that Davison 
had received no orders from his master. 

" I entreat you then," cried she, with mingled eagerness and 
vexation, " to go for the last time to Mr. Harrel. I am sorry to 
impose upon you an office so disagreeable, but I am sure you com- 
passionate these poor people, and will serve them now with your 
interest, as you have already done with your purse. I only wish 
to know if there has been any mistake, or if these delays are merely 
to sicken me of petitioning." 

Mr. Arnott, with a repugnance to the request which he could 
as ill conceal as his admiration of the zealous requester, again 
forced himself to follow Mr. Harrel. His stay was not long, and 
Cecilia at his return perceived that he was hurt and disconcerted. 
As soon as they were alone together, she begged to know what 
had passed. 

"Nothing," answered he, "that will give you any pleasure. 
When I entreated my brother to come to the point, he said it was 
his intention to pay his workmen together, for that if he paid one 
singly, all the rest would be dissatisfied." 

"And why," said Cecilia, "should he not pay them at once? 
There can be no more comparison in the value of the money to 
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him and to them, than, to speak with truth, there is in his and in 
their right to it." 

" But, madam, the bills for the new house itself are none of them 
settled, and he says that the moment he is known to discharge an 
account for the Temple, he shall not have any rest for the clamours 
it will raise among the workmen who were employed about the 
house." 

" How infinitely strange ! " exclaimed Cecilia ; " will he not then 
pay anybody ? " 

" Next quarter, he says, he shall pay them all, but, at present, 
he has a particular call for his money." 

Cecilia would not trust herself to make any comments upon 
such an avowal, but, thanking Mr. Arnott for the trouble he had 
taken, she determined, without any further application, to desire 
Mr. Harrel to advance her ^20 the next morning, and satisfy the 
carpenter herself, be the risk what it might. 

The following day, therefore, which was the Saturday when 
payment was promised, she begged an audience of Mr. Harrel ; 
which he immediately granted ; but before she .could make her 
demand, he said to her with an air of the utmost gaiety and good 
humour, " Well, Miss Beverley, how fares it with your prot6g6e ? 
I hope, at length, she is contented. But I must beg you would 
charge her to keep her own counsel, as otherwise she will draw 
me into a scrape I shall not thank her for." 

" Have you then paid her ? " cried Cecilia, with much 
amazement. 

"Yes, I promised you I would, you know." 

This intelligence equally delighted and astonished her ; she re- 
peatedly thanked him for his attention to her petition, and eager 
to communicate her success to Mr. Arnott, she hastened to find 
him. 

" Now," cried she, " I shall torment you no more with painful 
commissions; the Hills, at last, are paid." 

" From you, madam," answered he gravely, " no commissions 
could be painful." 

" Well, but," said Cecilia, somewhat disappointed, " you don't 
seem glad of this ? " 

" Yes," answered he, with -a forced smile, "lam very glad to 
see you so." 

"But how was it brought about? did Mr. Harrel relent? or 
did you attack him again ? " 

The hesitation of his answer convinced her there was some 
mystery in the transaction ; she began to apprehend she had been 
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deceived, and hastily quitting the room, sent for Mrs. Hill : but 
the moment the poor woman appeared, she was satisfied of the 
contrary, for, almost frantic with joy and gratitude, she immediately 
flung herself upon her knees, to thank her benefactress for having 
seen her righted. Cecilia then gave her some general advice, 
promised to continue her friend, and offered her assistance in get- 
ting her husband into an hospital : but she told her he had already 
been in one many months, where he was pronounced incurable, 
and was therefore desirous to spend his last days in his own 
lodgings. 

" Well," said Cecilia, " make them as easy to him as you can, 
and come to me next week, and I will try to put you in a better 
way of living." 

She then, still greatly perplexed about Mr. Arnott, sought him 
again, and after various questions and conjectures, at length 
brought him to confess he had himself lent his brother the sum 
with which the Hills had been paid. 

Struck with his generosity, she poured forth thanks and praises 
so grateful to his ears, that she soon gave him a recompense which 
he would have thought cheaply purchased by half his fortune. 

Cecilia 
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BERTRAM'S RETURN TO ELLANGOWAN 

It happened that the spot upon which young Bertram chanced 
to station himself for the better viewing the castle, was nearly the 
same as that on which his father had died. It was marked by a 
large old oak tree, the only one on the esplanade, which, having 
been used for executions by the barons of Ellangowan, was 
called the Justice-tree. It chanced, and the coincidence was 
remarkable, that Glossin was this morning engaged with a 
person whom he was in the habit of consulting in such matters 
concerning some projected repairs, and a large addition to the 
house of Ellangowan, and that, having no great pleasure in 
remains so intimately connected with the grandeur of the former 
inhabitants, he had resolved to use the stones of the ruinous castle 
in his new edifice. Accordingly he came up the bank, followed 
by the land-surveyor mentioned on a former occasion, who was 
also in the habit of acting as a sort of architect in case of necessity. 
In drawing the plans, etc., Glossin was in the custom of relying 
upon his own skill. Bertram's back was towards them as they 
came up the ascent, and he was quite shrouded by the branches 
of the large tree, so that Glossin was not aware of the presence of 
the stranger till he was close upon him. 

" Yes, sir, as I have often said before to you, the Old Place is 
a perfect quarry of hewn stone, and it would be perfect for the 
estate if it were all down, since it is only a den for smugglers." 

At this instant Bertram turned short round upon Glossin at 
the distance of two yards only, and said — " Would you destroy 
this fine old castle, sir ? " 

His face, person, and voice, were so exactly those of his father 
in his best days, that Glossin, hearing this exclamation, and seeing 
such a sudden apparition in the shape of his patron, and on nearly 
the very spot where he had expired, almost thought the grave had 
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given up its dead ! He staggered back two or three paces, as if 
he had received a sudden and deadly wound. He instantly re- 
covered, however, his presence of mind, stimulated by the thrilling 
reflection that it was no inhabitant of the other world which stood 
before him, but an injured man, whom the slightest want of dex- 
terity on his part might lead to acquaintance with his rights, and 
the means of asserting them to his utter destruction. Yet his 
ideas were so much confused by the shock he had received, that 
his first question partook of the alarm. 

" In the name of God, how came you here ? " said Glossin. 

"How came I here?" repeated Bertram, surprised at the 
solemnity of the address, " I landed a quarter of an hour since 
in the little harbour beneath the castle, and was employing a 
moment's leisure in viewing these fine ruins. I trust there is no 
intrusion ? " 

" Intrusion, sir ? No, sir/' said Glossin, in some degree re- 
covering his breath, and then whispered a few words into his 
companion's ear, who immediately left him and descended towards 
the house. " Intrusion, sir? No, sir ! — you or any gentleman are 
welcome to satisfy your curiosity." 

" I thank you, sir," said Bertram. "They call this the Old 
Place, I am informed?" 

"Yes, sir; in distinction to the New Place, my house there, 
below. ,, 

Glossin, it must be remarked, was, during the following dia- 
logue, on the one hand eager to learn what local recollections 
young Bertram had retained of the scenes of his infancy, and, t on 
the other, compelled to be extremely cautious in his replies, lest 
he should awaken or assist, by some name, phrase, or anecdote, 
the slumbering train of association. He suffered, indeed, during 
the whole scene, the agonies which he so richly deserved ; yet his 
pride and interest, like the fortitude of a North America Indian, 
manned him to sustain the tortures inflicted at once by the con- 
tending stings of a guilty conscience, of hatred, of fear, and of 
suspicion. 

" I wish to ask the name, sir," said Bertram, " of the family to 
whom this stately ruin belongs ? " 

" It is my property, sir — my name is Glossin." 

14 Glossin ? — Glossin ? " repeated Bertram, as if the answer 
were somewhat different from what he expected. " I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Glossin ; I am apt to be very absent. May I ask 
if the castle has been long in your family ? " 

" It was built, I believe, long ago, by a family called Mac- 
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Dingawaie," answered Glossin ; suppressing, for obvious reasons, 
the more familiar sound of Bertram, which might have awakened 
the recollections which he was anxious to lull to rest, and slurring 
with an evasive answer the question concerning the endurance of 
his own possession. 

"And how do you read the half-defaced motto, sir," said 
Bertram, "which is upon that scroll above the entablature with 
the arms?" 

" I — I — I — really do not exactly know," replied Glossin. 

" I should be apt to make it out, — l Our Right makes Our 
Might V 

" I believe it is something of that kind," said Glossin. 

" May I ask, sir," said the stranger, " if it is your family 
motto ? " 

" N — n — no — no — not ours. That is, I believe, the motto of 
the former people — mine is — mine is — in fact I have had some 
correspondence with Mr. Cumming of the Lyon Office in Edin- 
burgh about mine. He writes me, the Glossins anciently bore for 
a motto, ' He who takes it, makes it V 

"If there be any uncertainty, sir, and the case were mine," 
said Bertram, M I would assume the old motto, which seems to 
me the better of the two." 

Glossin, whose tongue by this time clove to the roof of his 
mouth, only answered by a nod. 

" It is odd enough," said Bertram, fixing his eye upon the 
arms and gateway, and partly addressing Glossin, partly as it were 
thinking aloud — " It is odd the tricks which our memory plays 
us. The remnants of an old prophecy, or song, or rhyme, of some 

kind or other, return to my recollection on hearing that motto 

Stay — it is a strange jingle of sounds : — 

The dark shall be light 
And the wrong made right, 
When Bertram's right and Bertram's might 
Shall meet on 

I cannot remember the last line — on some particular height — 
height is the rhyme, I am sure ; but I cannot hit upon the pre- 
ceding word." 

" Confound your memory," muttered Glossin, — " you remember 
by far too much of it ! " 

" There are other rhymes connected with these early recollec- 
tions," continued the young man : " Pray, sir, is there any song 
current in this part of the world respecting a daughter of the King 
of the Isle of Man eloping with a Scottish knight ? " 
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" I am the worst person in the world to consult upon legendary 
antiquities," answered Glossin. 

" I could sing such a ballad," said Bertram, " from one end to 
another, when I was a boy. You must know I left Scotland, which 
is my native country, very young, and those who brought me up 
discouraged all my attempts to preserve recollection of my native 
land, on account, I believe, of a boyish wish which I had to escape 
from their charge.*' 

"Very natural," said Glossin, but speaking as if his utmost 
efforts were unable to unseal his lips beyond the width of a quarter 
of an inch, so that his whole utterance was a kind of suppressed 
muttering, very different from the round, bold, bullying voice with 
which he usually spoke. Indeed his appearance and demeanour 
during all this conversation seemed to diminish even his strength 
and stature ; so that he appeared to wither into the shadow of him- 
self, now advancing one foot, now the other, now stooping and 
wriggling his shoulders, now fumbling with the buttons of his 
waistcoat, now clasping his hands together, — in short, he was the 
picture of a mean-spirited shuffling rascal in the very agonies of 
detection. To these appearances Bertram was totally inattentive, 
being dragged on as it were by the current of his own associations. 
Indeed, although he addressed Glossin, he was not so much think- 
ing of him, as arguing upon the embarrassing state of his own 
feelings and recollections. "Yes," he said, "I preserved my 
language among the sailors, most of whom spoke English, and 
when I could get into a corner by myself, I used to sing all that 
song over from beginning to end. — I have forgot it all now — but 
I remember the tune well, though I cannot guess what should at 
present so strongly recall it to my memory." 

He took his flageolet from his pocket, and played a simple 
melody. Apparently the tune awoke the corresponding associa- 
tions of a damsel, who, close beside a fine spring about half-way 
down the descent, which had once supplied the castle with water, 
was engaged in bleaching linen. She immediately took up the 
song : — 



" Are these the links of Forth," she said, 
" Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonny woods of Warrock-Head 
That I so fain would see ? " 



" By heaven," said Bertram, " it is the very ballad ! " 

Guy Mannering 



t 
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LOUIS XI AT A BOAR-HUNT 

The King's horn rung merrily through the woods as he pushed 
forward on the chase, followed by two or three of his guards, 
amongst whom was our friend Quentin Durward. And here it 
was remarkable, that, even in the keen prosecution of his favourite 
sport, the King, in indulgence of his caustic disposition, found 
leisure to amuse himself by tormenting Cardinal Balue. 

It was one of that able statesman's weaknesses, as we have 
elsewhere hinted, to suppose himself, though of low rank and 
limited education, qualified to play the courtier and the man of 
gallantry. He did not, indeed, actually enter the lists of chival- 
rous combat like Becket, or levy soldiers like Wolsey. But 
gallantry, in which they also were proficients, was his professed 
pursuit ; and he likewise affected great fondness for the martial 
amusement of the chase. Yet, however well he might succeed 
with certain ladies, to whom his power, his wealth, and his in- 
fluence as a statesman, might atone for deficiences in appearance 
and manners, the gallant horses, which he purchased at almost 
any price, were totally insensible to the dignity of carrying a 
Cardinal, and paid no more respect to him than they would have 
done to his father, the carter, miller, or tailor, whom he rivalled 
in horsemanship. The King knew this, and, by alternately ex- 
citing and checking his own horse, he brought that of the Car- 
dinal, whom he kept close by his side, into such a state of mutiny 
against his rider, that it became apparent they must soon part 
company ; and then, in the midst of its starting, bolting, and 
rearing, and lashing out, alternately, the royal tormentor rendered 
the rider miserable, by questioning him upon many affairs of im- 
portance, and hinting his purpose to take that opportunity of 
communicating to him some of those secrets of state, which the 
Cardinal had but a little while before seemed so anxious to learn. 

A more awkward situation could hardly be imagined, than 
that of a privy-councillor forced to listen to and reply to his 
Sovereign while each fresh gambade of his unmanageable horse 
placed him in a new and more precarious attitude — his violet robe 
flying loose in every direction, and nothing securing him from an 
instant and perilous fall, save the depth of the saddle, and its 
height before and behind. Dunois laughed without restraint ; 
while the King, who had a private mode of enjoying his jest 
inwardly, without laughing aloud, mildly rebuked his minister on 
his eager passion for the chase, which would not permit him to 
dedicate a few moments to business. 
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" 1 will no longer be your hindrance to a course," continued 
he, addressing the terrified Cardinal, and giving his own horse 
the rein at the same time. 

Before Balue could utter a word by way of answer or apology, 
his horse, seizing the bit with his teeth, went forth at an uncon- 
trollable gallop, soon leaving behind the King and Dunois, who 
followed at a more regulated pace, enjoying the statesman's distressed 
predicament. If any of our readers has chanced to be run away 
with in his time (as we ourselves have in ours), he will have a full 
sense at once of the pain, peril, and absurdity of the situation. 
Those four limbs of the quadruped, which, no way under the rider's 
control, nor sometimes under that of the creature they more 
properly belong to, fly at such a rate as if the hindermost meant to 
overtake the foremost — those clinging legs of the biped which we 
so often wish safely planted on the green sward, but which now 
only augment our distress by pressing the animal's sides — the 
hands, which have forsaken the bridle for the mane — the body, 
which, instead of sitting upright on the centre of gravity, as old 
Angelo used to recommend, or stooping forward like a jockey's at 
Newmarket, lies, rather than hangs, crouched upon the back of the 
animal, with no better chance of saving itself than a sack of corn — 
combined to make a picture more than sufficiently ludicrous to 
spectators, however uncomfortable to the exhibitor. But add to 
this some singularity of dress or appearance on the part of the 
unhappy cavalier — a robe of office, a splendid uniform, or any 
other peculiarity of costume, and let the scene of action be a 
race-course, a review, a procession, or any other place of concourse 
and public display, and if the poor wight would escape being the 
object of a shout of inextinguishable laughter, he must contrive to 
break a limb or two, or, which will be more effectual, to be killed 
on the spot ; for on no slighter condition will his fall excite any- 
thing like serious sympathy. On the present occasion, the short 
violet-coloured gown of the Cardinal, which he used as a riding 
dress (having changed his long robes before he left the Castle), 
his scarlet stockings, and scarlet hat, with the long strings hanging 
down, together with his utter helplessness, gave infinite zest to his 
exhibition of horsemanship. 

The horse, having taken matters entirely into his own hand, 
flew rather than galloped up a long green avenue, overtook the 
pack in hard pursuit of the boar, and then, having overturned one 
or two yeoman prickers, who little expected to be charged in the 
rear, — having ridden down several dogs, and greatly confused the 
chase, — animated by the clamorous expostulations and threats of 
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the huntsman, carried the terrified Cardinal past the formidable 
animal itself, which was rushing on at a speedy trot, furious and 
embossed with the foam which he churned around his tusks. 
Balue, on beholding himself so near the boar, set up a dreadful 
cry for help, which, or perhaps the sight of the boar, produced 
such an effect on his horse, that the animal interrupted its head- 
long career by suddenly springing to one side ; so that the Cardinal, 
who had long kept his seat only because the motion was straight 
forward, now fell heavily to the ground. The conclusion of 
Balue's chase took place so near the boar, that, had not the animal 
been at that moment too much engaged about his own affairs, the 
vicinity might have proved as fatal to the Cardinal, as it is said to 
have done to Davila, King of the Visigoths, of Spain. The power- 
ful churchman got off, however, for the fright, and, crawling as 
hastily as he could out of the way of hounds and huntsmen, saw 
the whole chase sweep by him without affording him assistance ; 
for hunters in those days were as little moved by sympathy for such 
misfortunes as they are in our own. 

The King, as he passed, said of Dunois, "Yonder lies his 
eminence low enough — he is no great huntsman, though for a 
fisher (when a secret is to be caught) he may match St. Peter 
himself. He has, however, for once, I think, met with his 
match." 

The Cardinal did not hear the words, but the scornful look 
with which they were spoken led him to suspect their general im- 
port. The devil is said to seize such opportunities of temptation 
as were now afforded by the passions of Balue, bitterly moved as 
he had been by the scorn of the King. The momentary fright 
was over as soon as he had assured himself that his fall was harm- 
less ; but mortified vanity, and resentment against his Sovereign, 
had a much longer influence on his feelings. 

After all the chase had passed him, a single cavalier, who 
seemed rather to be a spectator than a partaker of the sport, rode 
up with one or two attendants, and expresssed no small surprise 
to find the Cardinal upon the ground, without a horse or at- 
tendants, and in such a plight as plainly showed the nature of the 
accident which had placed him there. To dismount, and offer 
his assistance in this predicament, to cause one of his attendants 
to resign a staid and quiet palfrey for the Cardinal's use — to ex- 
press his surprise at the customs of the French Court, which thus 
permitted them to abandon to the dangers of the chase, and 
forsake in his need, their wisest statesman, were the natural modes 
of assistance and consolation which so strange a rencontre sup- 
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plied to Crevecoeur, for it was the Burgundian ambassador who 
came to the assistance of the fallen Cardinal. 

He found the minister in a lucky time and humour for essaying 
some of those practices on his fidelity, to which it is well known 
that Balue had the criminal weakness to listen. Already in the 
morning, as the jealous temper of Louis had suggested, more had 
passed betwixt them than the Cardinal durst have reported to his 
master. But although he had listened with gratified ears to the 
high value, which, he was assured by Crevecoeur, the Duke of 
Burgundy placed upon his person and talents, and not without a 
feeling of temptation, when the Count hinted at the munificence 
of his master's disposition, and the rich benefices of Flanders, it 
was not until the accident, as we have related, had highly irritated 
him, that, stung with wounded vanity, he resolved, in a fatal hour, 
to show Louis XI that no enemy can be so dangerous as an 
offended friend and confidant. 

On the present occasion, he hastily requested Crevecoeur to 
separate from him, lest they should be observed, but appointed 
him a meeting for the evening in the Abbey of St Martin's at 
Tours, after vesper service ; and that in a tone which assured the 
Burgundian that his master had obtained an advantage hardly to 
have been hoped for, except in such a moment of exasperation. 

In the meanwhile, Louis, who, though the most politic Prince 
of his time, upon this, as on other occasions, had suffered his 
passions to interfere with his prudence, followed contentedly the 
chase of the wild boar, which was now come to an interesting 
point. It had so happened that a sounder (i.e. in the language of 
the period, a boar of only two years old) had crossed the track of 
the proper object of the chase, and withdrawn in pursuit of him 
all the dogs (except two or three couple of old staunch hounds), 
and the greater part of the huntsmen. The King saw, with internal 
glee, Dunois, as well as others, follow upon this false scent, and 
enjoyed in secret the thought of triumphing over that accomplished 
knight, in the art of vinerie, which was then thought almost as 
glorious as war. Louis was well mounted, and followed close on 
the hounds ; so that, where the original boar turned to bay in a 
marshy piece of ground, there was no one near him but the King 

himself. 

Louis showed all the bravery and expertness of an experienced 
huntsman ; for, unheeding the danger, he rode up to the tremend- 
ous animal, which was defending itself with fury against the dogs, 
and struck him with his boar-spear ; yet, as the horse shied from 
the boar, the blow was not so effectual as either to kill or disable 
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him. No effort, could prevail on the horse to charge a second 
time; so that the King, dismounting, advanced on foot against 
the furious animal, holding naked in his hand one of those short, 
sharp, straight, and pointed swords, which huntsmen used for such 
encounters. The boar instantly quitted the dogs to rush on his 
human enemy, while the King, taking his station, and posting 
himself firmly, presented the sword, with the purpose of aiming it 
at the boar's throat, or rather chest, within the collar-bone ; in 
which case, the weight of the beast, and the impetuosity of its 
career, would have served to accelerate its own destruction. But, 
owiwg to the wetness of the ground, the King's foot slipped, just 
as this delicate and perilous manoeuvre ought to have been ac- 
complished, so that the point of the sword, encountering the 
cuirass of bristles on the outside of the creature's shoulder, glanced 
off without making any impression, and Louis fell flat on the 
ground. This was so far fortunate for the Monarch, because the 
animal, owing to the King's fall, missed his blow in his turn, and 
in passing only rent with his tusk the King's short hunting-cloak, in- 
stead of ripping up his thigh. But when, after running a little ahead 
in the fury of his course, the boar turned to repeat his attack on the 
King at the moment when he was rising, the life of Louis was in 
imminent danger. At this critical moment, Quentin Durward, 
who had been thrown out in the chase by the slowness of his 
horse, but who, nevertheless, had luckily distinguished and followed 
the blast of the King's horn, rode up, and transfixed the animal 
with his spear. 

The King, who had by this time recovered his feet, came in 
turn to Durward's assistance, and cut the animal's throat with his 
sword. Before speaking a word to Quentin, he measured the 
huge creature not only by paces, but even by feet; then wiped 
the sweat from his brow, and the blood from his hands — then 
took off his hunting-cap, hung it on a bush, and devoutly made 
his orisons to the little leaden images it contained ; and at length, 
looking upon Durward, said to him, " Is it thou, my young Scot ? 
— thou hast begun thy woodcraft well, and Maitre Pierre owes 
thee as good entertainment as he gave thee at the Fleur-de-Lys 
yonder. — Why dost thou not speak? Thou hast lost thy for- 
wardness and fire, methinks, at the Court, where others find 
both." 

Quentin, as shrewd a youth as ever Scottish breeze breathed 
caution into, had imbibed more awe than confidence towards his 
dangerous master, and was far too wise to embrace the perilous 
permission of familiarity which he seemed thus invited to use. 

9 
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He answered in very few and well- chosen words, that if he 
ventured to address his Majesty at all, it could be but to crave 
pardon for the rustic boldness with which he had conducted him- 
self when ignorant of his high rank. 

" Tush ! man," said the King ; " I forgive thy sauciness for thy 
spirit and shrewdness. I admired how near thou didst hit upon 
my gossip Tristan's occupation. You have nearly tasted of his 
handiwork since, as I am given to understand. I bid thee beware 
of him ; he is a merchant who deals in rough bracelets and tight 
necklaces. Help me to my horse — I like thee, and will do thee 
good. Build on no man's favour but mine — not even on thine 
uncle's or Lord Crawford's — and say nothing of thy timely aid in 
this matter of the boar; for if a man makes boast that he has 
served a King in such a pinch, he must take the braggart humour 
for its own recompense." 

The King then winded his horn, which brought up Dunois and 
several attendants, whose compliments he received on the slaughter 
of such a noble animal, without scrupling to appropriate a much 
greater share of merit than actually belonged to him; for he 
mentioned Durward's assistance as slightly as a sportsman of rank, 
who, in boasting of the number of birds which he has bagged, does 
not always dilate upon the presence and assistance of the game- 
keeper. He then ordered Dunois to see that the boar's carcase 
was sent to the brotherhood of St. Martin, at Tours, to mend 
their fare on holy days, and that they might remember the King in 
their private devotions. 

"And," said Louis, "who hath seen his Eminence my Lord 
Cardinal ? Methinks it were but poor courtesy, and cold regard to 
Holy Church, to leave him afoot here in the forest." 

" May it please you, Sire," said Quentin, when he saw that all 
were silent, " I saw his Lordship the Cardinal accommodated with 
a horse on which he left the forest." 

" Heaven cares for its own," replied the King. " Set forward 
to the Castle, my lords ; we'll hunt no more this morning. — You, 
Sir Squire," addressing Quentin, "reach me my woodknife. — It 
has dropped from the sheath beside the quarry there. Ride on, 
Dunois — I follow instantly." 

Louis, whose lightest motions were often conducted like strata- 
gems, thus gained an opportunity to ask Quentin privately, " My 
bonny Scot, thou hast an eye, I see. — Canst thou tell me who helped 
the Cardinal to a palfrey ? — Some stranger, I should suppose ; for, 
as / passed without stopping, the courtiers would likely be in no 
hurry to do him such a timely good turn." 
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" I saw those who aided his Eminence but an instant, Sire," 
said Quentin; "it was only a hasty glance, for I had been un- 
luckily thrown out, and was riding fast, to be in my place ; but I 
think it was the Ambassador of Burgundy and his people." 

" Ha ! " said Louis. — " Well, be it so — France will match them 
yet." Quentin Durward 



DEATH OF THE MASTER OF RAVENSWOOD 

The mourners, when the service of interment was ended, 
discovered that there was among them one more than the invited 
number, and the remark was communicated in whispers to each 
other. The suspicion fell upon a figure, which, muffled in the 
same deep mourning with the others, was reclined, almost in a 
state of insensibility, against one of the pillars of the sepulchral 
vault. The relatives of the Ashton family were expressing in 
whispers their surprise and displeasure at the intrusion, when they 
were interrupted by Colonel Ashton, who, in his father's absence, 
acted as principal mourner. "I know," he said, in a whisper, 
" who this person is ; he has, or shall soon have, as deep cause of 
mourning as ourselves — leave me to deal with him, and do not 
disturb the ceremony by unnecessary exposure." So saying, he 
separated himself from the group of his relations, and taking the 
unknown mourner by the cloak, he said to him, in a tone of sup- 
pressed emotion, " Follow me". 

The stranger, as if starting from a trance at the sound of his 
voice, mechanically obeyed, and they ascended the broken ruinous 
stair which led from the sepulchre into the churchyard. The 
other mourners followed, but remained grouped together at the 
door of the vault, watching with anxiety the motions of Colonel 
Ashton and the stranger, who now appeared to be in close con- 
ference beneath the shade of a yew-tree, in the most remote part 
of the burial ground. 

To this sequestered spot Colonel Ashton had guided the 
stranger, and then turning round, addressed him in a stern and 
composed tone — " I cannot doubt that I speak to the Master of 
Ravenswood ? " No answer was returned. "I cannot doubt," 
resumed the Colonel, trembling with rising passion, " that I speak 
to the murderer of my sister ? " 

g * 
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" You have named me but too truly/' said Ravenswood, in a 
hollow and tremulous voice. 

" If you repent what you have done," said the Colonel, " may 
your penitence avail you before God; with me it shall serve 
you nothing. Here," he said, giving a paper, " is the measure 
of my sword, and a memorandum of the time and place of meet- 
ing. Sun-rise to-morrow morning, on the links to the east of 
Wolfs Hope." 

The Master of Ravenswood held the paper in his hand, and 
seemed irresolute. At length he spoke — "Do not," he said, 
" urge to farther desperation a wretch who is already desperate. 
Enjoy your life while you can, and let me seek my death from 
another." 

" That you never, never shall ! " said Douglas Ashton. " You 
shall die by my hand, or you shall complete the ruin of my family 
by taking my life. If you refuse my open challenge, there is 
no advantage I will not take of you, no indignity with which I 
will not load you, until the very name of Ravenswood shall be the 
sign of everything that is dishonourable, as it is already of all that 
is villanous." 

"That it shall never be," said Ravenswood fiercely ; " if I am 
the last who must bear it, I owe it to those who once owned it, 
that the name shall be extinguished without infamy. I accept 
your challenge, time, and place of meeting. We meet, I presume, 
alone ? " 

" Alone we meet," said Colonel Ashton, " and alone will the 
survivor of us return from that place of rendezvous." 

"Then God have mercy on the soul of him who falls I " said 
Ravenswood. 

" So be it ! " said Colonel Ashton ; " so far can my charity reach 
even for the man I hate most deadly, and with the deepest reason. 
Now, break off, for we shall be interrupted. The links by the sea- 
shore to the east of Wolfs Hope — the hour, sun-rise — our swords 
our only weapons." 

" Enough," said the Master ; " I will not fail you." 

They separated ; Colonel Ashton joining the rest of the 
mourners, and the Master of Ravenswood taking his horse, which 
was tied to a tree behind the church. Colonel Ashton returned 
to the Castle with the funeral guests, but found a pretext for 
detaching himself from them in the evening, when, changing his 
dress to a riding-habit, he rode to Wolfs Hope that night, and 
took up his abode in the little inn, in order that he might be ready 
for his rendezvous in the morning. 
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It is not known how the Master of Ravenswood disposed of 
the rest of that unhappy day. Late at night, however, he 
arrived at Wolfs Crag, and aroused his old domestic, Caleb 
Balderston, who had ceased to expect his return. Confused and 
flying rumours of the late tragical death of Miss Ashton and of 
its mysterious cause had already reached the old man, who was 
filled with the utmost anxiety, on account of the probable effect 
these events might produce upon the mind of his master. 

The conduct of Ravenswood did not alleviate his apprehen- 
sions. To the butler's trembling entreaties that he would take 
some refreshment, he at first returned no answer, and then 
suddenly and fiercely demanding wine, he drank, contrary to his 
habits, a very large draught. Seeing that his master would eat 
nothing, the old man affectionately entreated that he would permit 
him to light him to his chamber. It was not until the request 
was three or four times repeated, that Ravenswood made a mute 
sign of compliance. But when Balderston conducted him to an 
apartment which had been* comfortably fitted up, and which, since 
his return, he had usually occupied, Ravenswood stopped short on 
the threshold. 

" Not here," he said sternly ; " show me the room in which 
my father died ; the room in which SHE slept the night they 
were at the castle." 

" Who, sir?" said Caleb, too terrified to preserve. his presence 
of mind. 

" She, Lucy Ashton ! — would you kill me, old man, by forcing 
me to repeat her name ? " 

Caleb would have said something of the disrepair of the 
chamber, but was silenced by the irritable impatience which was 
expressed in his t master's countenance ; he lighted the way trem- 
bling and in silence, placed the lamp on the table of the deserted 
room, and* was about to attempt some arrangement of the bed, 
when his master bid him begone in a tone that admitted of no 
delay. The old man retired, not to rest, but to prayer ; and from 
time to time crept to the door of the apartment, in order to find 
out whether Ravenswood had gone to repose. His measured 
heavy step upon the floor was only interrupted by deep groans ; 
and the repeated stamps of the heel of his heavy boot intimated 
too clearly that the wretched inmate was abandoning himself at 
such moments to paroxysms of uncontrolled agony. The old man 
thought that the morning, for which he longed, would never have 
dawned ; but time, whose course rolls on with equal current, 
however it may seem more rapid or more slow to mortal appre- 
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hension, brought the dawn at last, and spread a ruddy light on the 
broad verge of the glistening ocean. It was early in November, 
and the weather was serene for the season of the year. But an 
easterly wind had prevailed during the night, and the advancing 
tide rolled nearer than usual to the foot of the crags on which the 
castle was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Balderston again resorted 
to the door of Ravenswood's sleeping apartment, through a chink 
of which he observed him engaged in measuring the length of two 
or three swords which lay in a closet adjoining to the apartment. 
He muttered to himself, as he selected one of these weapons, 
" It is shorter — let him have this advantage, as he has every 
other." 

Caleb Balderston knew too well, from what he witnessed, upon 
what enterprise his master was bound, and how vain all interference 
on his part must necessarily prove. He had but time to retreat 
from the door, so nearly was he surprised by his master suddenly 
coming out and descending to the stables. The faithful domestic 
followed ; and, from the dishevelled appearance of his master's 
dress, and his ghastly looks, was confirmed in his conjecture that 
he had passed the night without sleep or repose. He found him 
busily engaged in saddling his horse, a service from which Caleb, 
though with faltering voice and trembling hands, offered to relieve 
him. Ravenswood rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and 
having led the animal into the court, was just about to mount him, 
when the old domestic's fear giving way to the strong attachment 
which was the principal passion of his mind, he flung himself 
suddenly at Ravenswood's feet, and clasped his knees, while he 
exclaimed, " Oh, sir ! Oh, master ! kill me if you will, but do not 
go out on this dreadful errand ! Oh ! my dear master, wait but 

this day — the Marquis of A comes to-morrow, and a' will be 

remedied ! " 

" You have no longer a master, Caleb," said Ravenswood, 
endeavouring to textricate himself; "why, old man, would you 
cling to a falling tower?" 

" But I have a master," cried Caleb, still holding him fast; 
" while the heir of Ravenswood breathes. I am but a servant ; 
but I was born your father's — your grandfather's servant — I was 
born for the family — I have lived for them — I would die for 
them ! — Stay but at home, and all will be well 1 " 

" Well, fool I well ? " said Ravenswood ; " vain old man, no- 
thing hereafter in life will be well with me, and happiest is the 
hour that shall soonest close it ! " 
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So saying, he extricated himself from the old man's hold, threw 
himself on his horse, and rode out at the gate; but instantly 
turning back, he threw towards Caleb, who hastened to meet him, 
a heavy purse of gold. 

" Caleb ! " he said, with a ghastly smile, " I make you my 
executor ; " and again turning his bridle, he resumed his course 
down the hill. 

The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, for the old man ran 
to observe the course which was taken by his master, who turned 
to the left down a small and broken path, which gained the sea- 
shore through a cleft in the rock, and led to a sort of cove, where 
in former times, the boats of the castle were wont to be moored. 
Observing him take this course, Caleb hastened to the eastern 
battlement, which commanded the prospect of the whole sands, 
very near as far as the village of Wolfs Hope. He could easily 
see his master riding in that direction, as fast as the horse could 
carry him. The prophecy at once rushed on Balderston's mind, 
that the Lord of Ravenswood should perish on the Kelpie's Flow, 
which lay half-way betwixt the tower and the links, or sand knolls, 
to the northward of Wolfs Hope. He saw him accordingly reach 
the fatal spot, but he never saw him pass farther. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was already in the field, 
pacing the turf with eagerness, and looking with impatience 
towards the tower for the arrival of his antagonist. The sun had 
now risen, and showed its broad disk above the eastern sea, so 
that he could easily discern the horseman who rode towards him 
with speed which argued impatience equal to his own. At once 
the figure became invisible, as if it had melted into the air. He 
rubbed his eyes, as if he had witnessed an apparition, and then 
hastened to the spot, near which he was met by Balderston, who 
came from the opposite direction. No trace whatever of horse or 
rider could be discerned ; it only appeared, that the late winds and 
high tides had greatly extended the usual bounds of the quicksand, 
and that the unfortunate horseman, as appeared from the hoof- 
tracks, in his precipitous haste had not attended to keep on the 
firm sands on the foot of the rock, but had taken the shortest 
and most dangerous course. One only vestige of his fate ap- 
peared. A large sable feather had been detached from his 
hat, and the rippling waves of the rising tide wafted it to Caleb's 
feet. 

The Bride of Lammermoor 
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DOMINIE SAMPSON'S CLOTHES 

The fate of Dominie Sampson would have been deplorable 
had it depended upon any one except Mannering, who was an 
admirer of originality ; for a separation from Lucy Bertram would 
have certainly broken his heart. MacMorlan had given a full ac- 
count of his proceedings towards the daughter of his patron. The 
answer was a request from Mannering to know whether the 
Dominie still possessed that admirable virtue of taciturnity by 
which he was so notably distinguished at Ellangowan. Mac- 
Morlan replied in the affirmative. "Let Mr. Sampson know," 
said the Colonel's next letter, "that I shall want his assistance to 
catalogue and put in order the library of my uncle the bishop, 
which I have ordered to be sent down by sea. I shall also want 
him to copy and arrange some papers. Fix his salary at what you 
think befitting. Let the poor man be properly dressed and ac- 
company his young lady to Woodbourne." 

Honest MacMorlan received this mandate with great joy, but 
pondered much upon executing that part of it which related to 
newly attiring the worthy Dominie. He looked at him with a 
scrutinizing eye, and it was but too plain that his present garments 
were daily waxing more deplorable. To give him money, and 
bid him go and furnish himself, would be only giving him the 
means of making himself ridiculous ; for when such a rare event 
arrived to Mr. Sampson as the purchase of new garments, the 
additions which he made to his wardrobe by the guidance of his 
own taste usually brought all the boys of the village after him for 
many days. On the other hand, to bring a tailor to measure him, 
and send home his clothes as for a schoolboy, would probably 
give offence. At length MacMorlan resolved to consult Miss 
Bertram, and request her interference. She assured him that 
though she could not pretend to superintend a gentleman's ward- 
robe, nothing was more easy than to arrange the Dominie's. 

" At Ellangowan," she said, " whenever my poor father thought 
any part of the Dominie's dress wanted renewal, a servant was 
directed to enter his room at night, for he sleeps as fast as a dor- 
mouse, carry off the old vestment, and leave the new one ; nor 
could any one observe that the Dominie exhibited the least con- 
sciousness of the change put upon him on such occasions." 

MacMorlan, in conformity with Miss Bertram's advice, pro- 
cured a skilful artist, who, on looking at the Dominie attentively, 
undertook to make for him two suits of clothes, one black and 
one raven-grey, and even engaged that they should fit him — as 
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well at least (so the tailor qualified his enterprise) as a man of 
such an out-of-the-way build could be fitted by merely human 
needles and shears. When this fashioner had accomplished his 
task, and the dresses were brought home, MacMorlan, judiciously 
resolving to accomplish his purpose by degrees, withdrew that even- 
ing an important part of his dress, and substituted the new article 
of raiment in its stead. Perceiving that this passed totally with- 
out notice, he next ventured on the waistcoat, and lastly on the 
coat. When fully metamorphosed, and arrayed for the first time 
in .his life in a decent dress, they did observe that the Dominie 
seemed to have some indistinct and embarrassing consciousness 
that a change had taken place upon his outward man. Whenever 
they observed this dubious expression gather upon his countenance, 
accompanied with a glance, that fixed now upon the sleeve of his 
coat, now upon the knees of his breeches, where he probably missed 
some antique patching and darning, which being executed with 
blue thread upon a black ground, had somewhat the effect of em- 
broidery, they always took care to turn his attention into some 
other channel, until his garments, " by the aid of use, cleaved to 
their mould ". The only remark he was ever known to make on 
the subject was that the " air of a town like Kippletringan seemed 
favourable unto wearing apparel, for he thought his coat looked 
almost as new as the first day he put it on, which was when he 
went to stand trial for his licence as a preacher ". 

Guy Mannering 



JANE AUSTEN 
(1775-1817) 

A DINNER AT BARTON PARK 

Barton Park was about half a mile from the cottage. The 
ladies had passed near it in their way along the valley, but it was 
screened from their view at home by the projection of a hill. The 
house was large and handsome ; and the Middletons lived in 
a style of equal hospitality and elegance. The former was for Sir 
John's gratification ; the latter for that of his lady. They were 
scarcely ever without some friends staying with them in the house, 
and they kept more company of every kind than any other family 
in the neighbourhood. It was necessary to the happiness of both ; 
for however dissimilar in temper and outward behaviour, they 
strongly resembled each other in the total want of talent and 
taste which confined their employments, unconnected with such as 
society produced, within a very narrow compass. Sir John was a 
sportsman ; Lady Middleton, a mother. He hunted and she 
humoured her children ; and these were their only resources. Lady 
Middleton had the advantage of being able to spoil her children 
all the year round, while Sir John's independent employments were 
in existence only half the time. Continual engagements at home 
and abroad, however, supplied all the deficiencies of nature and 
education — supported the good spirits of Sir John, and gave 
exercise to the good breeding of his wife. 

Lady Middleton piqued herself upon the elegance of her table 
and of all her domestic arrangements ; and this kind of vanity was 
her greatest enjoyment in any of their parties. But Sir John's 
satisfaction in society was much more real ; he delighted in col- 
lecting about him more young people than his house would hold, 
and the noisier they were the better was he pleased. He was a 
blessing to all the juvenile part of the neighbourhood, for in 
summer he was for ever forming parties to eat cold ham and 
chicken out of doors, and in winter his private balls were 
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numerous enough for any young lady who was not suffering under 
the insatiable appetite of fifteen. 

The arrival of a new family in the country was always a matter 
of joy to him, and in every point of view he was charmed with the 
inhabitants he had now procured for his cottage at Barton. The 
Misses Dashwood were young, pretty, and unaffected. It was 
enough to secure his good opinion ; for to be unaffected was all 
that a pretty girl could want to make her mind as captivating as 
her person. The friendliness of his disposition made him happy 
in accommodating those whose situation might be considered, in 
comparison with the past, as unfortunate. In showing kindness to 
his cousins, therefore, he had the real satisfaction of a good heart ; 
and in settling a family of females only in his cottage, he had all 
the satisfaction of a sportsman ; for a sportsman, though he esteems 
only those of his own sex who are sportsmen likewise, is not often 
desirous of encouraging their taste by admitting them to a resi- 
dence within his own manor. 

Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters were met at the door of the 
house by Sir John, who welcomed them to Baiton Park with un- 
affected sincerity, and as he attended them to the drawing-room, 
repeated to the young ladies the concern which the same subject 
had drawn from him the day before, at being unable to get any 
smart young man to meet them. They would see, he said, only 
one gentleman there besides himself; a particular friend who was 
staying at the Park, but who was neither very young nor very gay. 
He hoped they would all excuse the smallness of the party, and 
could assure them it should never happen so again. He had been 
to several families that morning, in hopes of procuring some addi- 
tion to their number : but it was moonlight, and everybody was 
full of engagements. Luckily, Lady Middleton's mother had 
arrived at Barton within the last hour, and as she was a very 
cheerful, agreeable woman, he hoped the young ladies would not 
find it so very dull as they might imagine. The young ladies, as 
well as their mother, were perfectly satisfied with having two en- 
tire strangers of the party, and wished for no more. 

Mrs. Jennings, Lady Middleton's mother, was a good- 
humoured, merry, fat, elderly woman, who talked a great deal, 
seemed very happy, and rather vulgar. She was full of jokes and 
laughter, and before dinner was over had said many witty things 
on the subject of lovers and husbands ; hoped they had not left 
their hearts behind them in Sussex, and pretended to see them 
blush, whether they did or not. Marianne was vexed at it for 
her sister's sake, and turned her eyes towards Elinor, to see how 
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she bore these attacks, with an earnestness which gave Elinor far 
more pain than could arise from such commonplace raillery as 
Mrs. Jennings'. 

Colonel Brandon, the friend of Sir John, seemed no more 
adapted by resemblance of manner to be his friend than Lady 
Middleton was to be his wife, or Mrs. Jennings to be Lady Middle- 
ton's mother. He was silent and grave. His appearance, how- 
ever, was not unpleasing, in spite of his being, in the opinion of 
Marianne and Margaret, an absolute old bachelor, for he was on 
the wrong side of five-and-thirty : but though his face was not 
handsome, his countenance was sensible, and his address was par- 
ticularly gentlemanlike. 

There was nothing in any of the party which could recommend 
them as companions to the Dashwoods ; but the cold insipidity 
of Lady Middleton was so particularly repulsive, that in compari- 
son of it the gravity of Colonel Brandon, and even the boisterous 
mirth of Sir John and his mother-in-law, was interesting. Lady 
Middleton seemed to be roused to enjoyment only by the entrance 
of her four noisy children after dinner, who pulled her about, tore 
her clothes, and put an end to every kind of discourse except what 
related to themselves. 

In the evening, as Marianne was discovered to be musical, 
she was invited to play. The instrument was unlocked, every- 
body prepared to be charmed, and Marianne, who sang very well, 
at their request went through the chief of the songs which Lady 
Middleton had brought into the family on her marriage, and 
which perhaps had lain ever since in the same position on the 
pianoforte ; for her ladyship had celebrated that event by giving 
up music, although by her mother's account she had played ex- 
tremely well, and by her own was extremely fond of it. 

Marianne's performance was highly applauded. Sir John was 
loud in his admiration at the end of every song, and as loud in his 
conversation with the others while every song lasted. Lady Mid- 
dleton frequently called him to order, wondered how any one's at- 
tention could be diverted from music for a moment, and asked 
Marianne to sing a particular song which Marianne had just fin- 
ished. Colonel Brandon alone, of all the party, heard her 
without being in raptures. He paid her only the compliment of 
attention ; and she felt a respect for him on the occasion which 
the others had reasonably forfeited by their shameless want of 
taste. His pleasure in music, though it amounted not to that ec- 
static delight which alone could sympathize with her own, was es- 
timable when contrasted with the horrible insensibility of the 
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others ; and she was reasonable enough to allow that a man of 
five-and-thirty might well have outlived all acuteness of feeling, 
and every exquisite power of enjoyment. She was perfectly dis- 
posed to make every allowance for the colonel's advanced state of 
life which humanity required. 

Sense and Sensibility 



AN UNWELCOME LOVER 

Mr. Collins was not left long to the silent contemplation of 
his successful love; for Mrs. Bennet, having dawdled about in 
the vestibule to watch for the end of the conference, no sooner 
saw Elizabeth open the door and with quick step pass her towards 
the staircase, than she entered the breakfast-room, and congratu- 
lated both him and herself in warm terms on the happy prospect 
of their nearer connexion. Mr. Collins received and returned these 
felicitations with equal pleasure, and then proceeded to relate the 
particulars of their interview, with the result of which he trusted 
he had every reason to be satisfied, since the refusal which his 
cousin had steadfastly given him would naturally flow from her 
bashful modesty and the genuine delicacy of her character. 

This information, however, startled Mrs. Bennet; she would 
have been glad to be equally satisfied that her daughter had meant 
to encourage him by protesting against his proposals, but she dared 
not to believe it, and could not help saying so. 

" But depend upon it, Mr. Collins," she added, " that Lizzy 
shall be brought to reason. I will speak to her about it myself 
directly. She is a very headstrong, foolish girl, and does not 
know her own interest; but I will make her know it." 

" Pardon me for interrupting you, madam/' cried Mr. Collins, 
•' but if she is really headstrong and foolish, I know not whether 
she would altogether be a very desirable wife to a man in my situa- 
tion, who naturally looks for happiness in the marriage state. If, 
therefore, she actually persists in rejecting my suit, perhaps it were 
better not to force her into accepting me, because, if liable to such 
defects of temper, she could not contribute much to my felicity." 

"Sir, you quite misunderstand me," said Mrs. Bennet, alarmed. 
" Lizzy is only headstrong in such matters as these ; in everything 
else she is as good-natured a girl as ever lived. I will go directly 
to Mr. Bennet, and we shall very soon settle it with her, I am sure." 
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She would not give him time to reply, but hurrying instantly 
to her husband, called out, as she entered the library : — 

" Mr. Bennet, you are wanted immediately ; we are all in an 
uproar. You must come and make Lizzy marry Mr. Collins, for 
she vows she will not have him ; and if you do not make haste he 
will change his mind and not have her" 

Mr. Bennet raised his eyes from his book as she entered, and 
fixed them on her face with a calm unconcern,, which was not in 
the least altered by her communication. 

" I have not the pleasure of understanding you," said he, when 
she had finished her speech. " Of what are you talking ? " 

" Of Mr. Collins and Lizzy. Lizzy declares she will not have 
Mr. Collins, and Mr. Collins begins to say that he will not have 
Lizzy." 

"And what am I to do on the occasion? It seems a hopeless 
business." 

" Speak to Lizzy about it yourself. Tell her that you insist 
upon her marrying him." 

" Let her be called down. She shall hear my opinion." 

Mrs. Bennet rang the bell, and Miss Elizabeth was summoned 
to the library. 

"Come here, child," said her father, as she appeared. "I 
have sent for you on an affair of importance. I understand that 
Mr. Collins has made you an offer of marriage. Is it true?" 
Elizabeth replied that it was. " Very well. And this offer of 
marriage you have refused ? " 

" I have, sir." 

" Very well. We now come to the point. Your mother in- 
sists upon your accepting it. Is it not so, Mrs. Bennet ? " 

" Yes, or I will never see her again." 

" An unhappy alternative is before you, Elizabeth. From this 
day you must be a stranger to one of your parents. Your mother 
will never see you again if you do not marry Mr. Collins, and I 
will never see you again if you do" 

Elizabeth could not but smile at such a conclusion of such a 
beginning ; but Mrs. Bennet, who had persuaded herself that her 
husband regarded the affair as she wished, was excessively dis- 
appointed. 

"What do you mean, Mr. Bennet, by talking this way? You 
promised me to insist upon her marrying him." 

"My dear, " replied her husband, "I have two small favours 
to request — first, that you will allow me the free use of my under- 
standing on the present occasion ; and secondly, of my room. I 
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shall be glad to have the library to myself as soon as may 
be." 

Not yet, however, in spite of her disappointment in her hus- 
band, did Mrs. Bennet give up the point. She talked to Elizabeth 
again and again — coaxed and threatened her by turns. She en- 
deavoured to secure Jane in her interest, but Jane, with all pos- 
sible mildness, declined interfering; and Elizabeth, sometimes 
with real earnestness and sometimes with playful gaiety, replied 
to her attacks. Though her manner varied, however, her deter- 
mination never did. 

Mr, Collins, meanwhile, was meditating in solitude on what 
had passed. He thought too well of himself to comprehend on 
what motive his cousin could refuse him ; and though his pride 
was hurt, he suffered in no other way. His regard for her was quite 
imaginary, and the possibility of her deserving her mother's re- 
proach prevented his feeling any regret. 

While the family were in this confusion, Charlotte Lucas 
came to spend the day with them. She was met in the vestibule 
by Lydia, who, flying to her, cried in a half- whisper, " I am glad 
you are come, for there is such fun here ! What do you think 
has happened this morning? Mr. Collins has made an offer to 
Lizzy, and she will not have him." 

Charlotte had hardly time to answer before they were joined 
by Kitty, who came to tell the same news ; and no sooner had 
they entered the breakfast-room, where Mrs. Bennet was alone, 
than she likewise began on the subject, calling on Miss Lucas for 
her compassion, and entreating her to persuade her friend Lizzy 
to comply with the wish of all her family. " Pray do, my dear 
Miss Lucas/' she added, in a melancholy tone ; " for nobody is 
on my side — nobody takes part with me. I am cruelly used ; 
nobody feels for my poor nerves." 

Charlotte's reply was spared by the entrance of Jane and 
Elizabeth. 

"Ay, there she comes," continued Mrs. Bennet, "looking as 
unconcerned as may be, and caring no more for us than if we 
were at York, provided she can have her own way. — But I tell 
you what, Miss Lizzy ; if you take it into your head to go on re- 
fusing every offer of marriage in this way, you will never get a 
husband at all ; and I am sure I do not know who is to maintain 
you when your father is dead. / shall not be able to keep you, 
and so I warn you. I have done with you from this very day. I 
told you in the library, you know, that I should never speak to 
you again, and you will find me as good as my word. I have no 
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pleasure in talking to undutiful children. Not that I have much 
pleasure, indeed, in talking to anybody. People who suffer as I 
do from nervous complaints can have no great inclination for 
talking. Nobody can tell what I suffer ! But it is always so. 
Those who do not complain are never pitied." 

Her daughters listened in silence to this effusion, sensible that 
any attempt to reason with or soothe her would only increase the 
irritation. She talked on, therefore, without any interruption from 
any of them till they were joined by Mr. Collins, who entered with 
an air more stately than usual, and on perceiving whom she said 
to the girls, — 

" Now, I do insist upon it that you, all of you, hold your 
tongues, and let Mr. Collins and me have a little conversation to- 
gether." 

Elizabeth passed quietly out of the room, Jane and Kitty fol- 
lowed, but Lydia stood her ground, determined to hear all she 
could ; and Charlotte, detained first by the civility of Mr. Collins, 
whose inquiries after herself and all her family were very minute, 
and then by a little curiosity, satisfied herself with walking to the 
window, and pretending not to hear. In a doleful voice Mrs. 
Bennet thus began the projected conversation : " O Mr. Collins 1 " 

" My dear madam," replied he, " let us be for ever silent on this 
point. Far be it from me," he presently continued, in a voice 
that marked his displeasure, "to resent the behaviour of your 
daughter. Resignation to inevitable events is the duty of us all ; 
the peculiar duty of a young man who has been so fortunate as I 
have been in early preferment ; and I trust I am resigned. Per- 
haps not the less so from feeling a doubt of my positive happiness 
had my fair cousin honoured me with her hand ; for I have often 
observed that resignation is never so perfect as when the blessing 
denied begins to lose somewhat of its value in our estimation. 
You will not, I hope, consider me as showing any disrespect to 
your family, my dear madam, by thus withdrawing all pretensions 
to your daughter's favour, without having paid yourself and Mr. 
Bennet the compliment of requesting you to interpose your au- 
thority on my behalf. My conduct may, I fear, be objectionable 
in having accepted my dismission from your daughter's lips instead 
of your own; but we are all liable to error. I have certainly 
meant well through the whole affair. My object has been 
to secure an amiable companion for myself, with due consideration 
for the advantage of all your family ; and if my manner has been at 
all reprehensible, I here beg leave to apologize." 

Pride and Prejudice 
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CATHERINE MORLAND 



No one who had ever seen Catherine Morland in her infancy 
would have supposed her born to be a heroine. Her situation in 
life, the character of her father and mother, her own person and 
disposition, were all equally against her. Her father was a clergy- 
man, without being neglected or poor, and a very respectable man, 
though his name was Richard, and he had never been handsome. 
He had a considerable independence, besides two good livings, and 
he was not in the least addicted to locking up his daughters. 
Her mother was a woman of useful plain sense, with a good 
temper, and, what is more remarkable, with a good constitution. 
She had three sons before Catherine was born ; and instead of 
dying in bringing the latter into the world, as anybody might ex- 
pect, she still lived on — lived to have six children more — to see 
them growing up around her, and to enjoy excellent health, her- 
self. A family of ten children will be always called a fine family, 
where there are heads, and arms, and legs enough for the number ; 
but the Morlands had little other right to the word, for they were 
in general very plain, and Catherine, for many years of her life, as 
plain as any. She had a thin awkward figure, a sallow skin with- 
out colour, dark lank hair, and strong features : so much for her 
person, and not less unpropitious for heroism seemed her mind. 
She was fond of all boys' plays, and greatly preferred cricket, not 
merely to dolls, but to the more heroic enjoyments of infancy, 
nursing a dormouse, feeding a canary bird, or watering a rose- 
bush. Indeed she had no taste for a garden, and if she gathered 
flowers at all, it was chiefly for the pleasure of mischief, at least 
so it was conjectured from her always preferring those which she 
was forbidden to take. Such were her propensities ; her abilities 
were quite as extraordinary. She never could learn or understand 
anything before she was taught, and sometimes not even then, for 
she was often inattentive, and occasionally stupid. Her mother 
was three months in teaching her only to repeat the " Beggar's 
Petition," and after all, her next sister Sally could say it better 
than she did. Not that Catherine was always stupid; by no 
means ; she learnt the fable of " The Hare and Many Friends " 
as quickly as any girl in England. Her mother wished her to 
learn music ; and Catherine was sure she should like it, for she was 
very fond of tinkling the keys of the old forlorn spinet, so at eight 
years old 4 she began. She learnt a year and could not bear it : 
and Mrs. Morland, who did not insist on her daughters being ac- 
complished in spite of incapacity or distaste, allowed her to leave 
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off. The day which dismissed the music-master was one of the 
happiest of Catherine's life. Her taste for drawing was not 
superior ; though whenever she could obtain the outside of a letter 
from her mother, or seize upon any other odd piece of paper, she 
did what she could in that way by drawing houses and trees, hens 
and chickens, all very much like one another. Writing and ac- 
counts she was taught by her father ; French by her mother. 
Her proficiency in either was not remarkable, and she shirked her 
lessons in both whenever she could. What a strange unaccount- 
able character ! for with all these symptoms of profligacy at ten 
years old, she had neither a bad heart nor a bad temper, was seldom 
stubborn, scarcely ever quarrelsome, and very kind to the little 
ones, with few interruptions of tyranny. She was, moreover, noisy 
and wild, hated confinement and cleanliness, and loved nothing 
so well in the world as rolling down the green slope at the back 
of the house. 

Such was Catherine Morland at ten. At fifteen appearances 
were mending ; she began to curl her hair and long for balls, her 
complexion improved, her features were softened by plumpness 
and colour, her eyes gained more animation, and her figure more 
consequence. Her love of dirt gave way to an inclination for 
finery, and she grew clean as she grew smart. She had now the 
pleasure of sometimes hearing her father and mother remark on 
her personal improvement. " Catherine grows quite a good-look- 
ing girl ; she is almost pretty to-day," were words which caught 
her ears now and then ; and how welcome were the sounds ! To 
look almost pretty is an acquisition of higher delight to a girl who 
has been looking plain the first fifteen years of her life, than a 
beauty from her cradle can ever receive. 

Northanger Abbey 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

(i 772-1834) 

BURKE'S PRESCIENCE 

Let the scholar refer to the speeches and writings of Edmund 
Burke at the commencement of the American War, and compare 
them with his speeches and writings at the commencement of the 
French revolution. He will find the principles exactly the same 
and the deductions the same ; but the practical inferences almost 
opposite in the one case from those drawn in the other ; yet in 
both equally legitimate, and in both equally confirmed by the 
results. Whence gained he this superiority of foresight ? How 
are we to explain the notorious fact, that the speeches and writings 
of Edmund Burke are more interesting at the present day than 
they were found at the time of their first publication ; while those 
of his illustrious confederates are either forgotten, or exist only to 
furnish proof that the same conclusion, which one man has 
deduced scientifically, may be brought out by another in conse- 
quence of errors that luckily chanced to neutralize each other? 
It would be unhandsome as a conjecture, even were it not, as it 
actually is, false in point of fact, to attribute this difference to de- 
ficiency of talent on the part of Burke's friends, or of experience, 
or of historical knowledge. The satisfactory solution is, that 
Edmund Burke possessed and had sedulously sharpened that eye 
which sees all things, actions, and events, in relation to the laws 
that determine their existence and circumscribe their possibility. 
He referred habitually to principles. He was a" scientific states- 
man; and therefore a seer. Wearisome as Burke's refinements 
appeared to his parliamentary auditors, yet the cultivated classes 
throughout Europe have reason to be thankful that 

he went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 

Our very sign-boards (said an illustrious friend to me) give 
evidence that there has been a Titian in the world. In like 
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manner, not only the debates in parliament, not only our pro- 
clamations and state papers, but the essays and leading paragraphs 
of our journals, are so many remembrances of Edmund Burke. 



THE FIRST MEETING WITH WORDSWORTH 

I was in my twenty-fourth year when I had the happiness of 
knowing Mr. Wordsworth personally ; and while memory lasts, I 
shall hardly forget the sudden effect produced on my mind by his 
recitation of a manuscript poem which still remains unpublished, 
but of which the stanza and tone of style were the same as those of 
" The Female Vagrant " as originally printed in the first volume 
of the Lyrical Ballads. I did not perceive anything particular 
in the mere style of the poem alluded to during its recitation, 
except indeed such difference as was not separable from the 
thought and manner. It was the union of deep feeling with pro- 
found thought ; the fine balance of truth in observing, with the 
imaginative faculty in modifying, the objects observed ; and above 
all, the original gift of spreading the tone, the atmosphere, and 
with it the depth and height of the ideal world around forms, in- 
cidents, and situations of which, for the common view, custom had 
bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up the sparkle and the dew- 
drops. To find no contradiction in the union of old and new ; to 
contemplate the Ancient of Days and all His works with feelings 
as fresh as if all had then sprung forth at the first creative fiat, 
characterizes the mind that feels the riddle of the world, and may 
help to unravel it. To carry on the feelings of childhood into 
the powers of manhood ; to combine the child's sense of wonder 
and novelty with the appearances which every day for perhaps 
forty years had rendered familiar : — 

With sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman ; 

this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the marks 
which distinguish genius, from talents. And therefore, it is the 
prime merit of genius, and its most unequivocal mode of mani- 
festation, so to represent familiar objects as to awaken in the 
minds of others a kindred feeling concerning them, and that fresh- 
ness of sensation which is the constant accompaniment of mental, 
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no less than of bodily, convalescence. Who has not a thousand 
times seen snow fall on water ? Who has not watched it with a 
new feeling from the time that he has read Burns' comparison of 
sensual pleasure : — 

To snow that falls upon a river 

A moment white — then gone for ever ! 

In poems, equally as in philosophic disquisitions, genius produces 
the strongest impressions of novelty, whilst it rescues the most 
admitted truths from the impotence caused by the very circum- 
stance of their universal admission. Truths of all others the most 
awful and mysterious, yet being at the same time of universal in- 
terest, are too often considered as so true, that they lose all the 
life and efficience of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of 
the soul, side by side with the most despised and exploded errors. 

Biographia Literaria 



GENIUS IS NOT IRRITABLE 

The men of the greatest genius, as far as we can judge from 
their works or from the accounts of their contemporaries, appear 
to have been of calm and tranquil temper in all that related to 
themselves. In the inward assurance of permanent fame, they 
seem to have been either indifferent or resigned with regard to 
immediate reputation. Through all the works of Chaucer there 
reigns a cheerfulness, a manly hilarity, which makes it almost im- 
possible to doubt a correspondent habit of feeling in the author 
himself. Shakespeare's evenness and sweetness of temper were 
almost proverbial in his own age. That this did not arise from 
ignorance of his own comparative greatness, we have abundant 
proof in his "Sonnets," which could scarcely have been known to 
Pope, when he asserted that our great bard " grew immortal in his 
own despite." 

In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitutionally tender, 
delicate, and, in comparison with his three great compeers, I had 
almost said, effeminate ; and this additionally saddened by the unjust 
persecution of Burleigh, and the severe calamities which over- 
whelmed his latter days. These causes have diffused over all his 
compositions "a melancholy grace," and have drawn forth occa- 
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sional strains, the more pathetic from their gentleness. But no- 
where do we find the least trace of irritability, and still less of 
quarrelsome or affected contempt for his censurers. 

The same calmness and even greater self-possession may be 
affirmed of Milton, as far as his poems and poetic character are 
concerned. He reserved his anger for the enemies of religion, 
freedom, and his country. My mind is not capable of forming a 
more august conception than arises from the contemplation of this 
great man in his latter days : poor, sick, old, blind, slandered, 
persecuted. 

Darkness before, and danger's voice behind, 

in an age in which he was as little understood by the party for 
whom, as by that against whom, he had contended, and among 
men before whom he strode so far as to dwarf himself by the 
distance ; yet still listening to the music of his own thoughts ; or 
if additionally cheered yet cheered only by the prophetic faith of 
two or three solitary individuals, he did nevertheless 

argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bore up and steer'd 
Right onward. 

From others only do we derive our knowledge that Milton, in his 
latter day, had his scorners and detractors ; and, even in his day 
of youth and hope, that he had enemies would have been 
unknown to us, had they not been likewise the enemies of his 
country. 

Biographia LUeraria 



LITERARY WORK 

Whitehead, exerting the prerogative of his laureateship, ad- 
dressed to youthful poets a poetic charge, which is perhaps the 
best, and certainly the most interesting of his works. With no 
other privilege than that of sympathy and sincere good wishes, I 
would address an affectionate exhortation to the youthful literati, 
grounded on my own experience. It will be but short ; for the 
beginning, middle, and end converge to one charge, never pursue 
literature as a trade. With the exception of one extraordinary 
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man, I have never known an individual, least of all an individual 
of genius, healthy or happy without a profession, that is, 
some regular employment which does not depend on the will of 
the moment and which can be carried on so far mechanically 
that an average quantum only of health, spirits, and intellectual 
exertion are requisite to its faithful discharge. Three hours of 
leisure, unannoyed by any alien anxiety and looked forward to 
with delight as a change and recreation, will suffice to realize in 
literature a larger product of what is truly genial than weeks of 
compulsion. Money and immediate reputation form only an 
arbitrary and accidental end of literary labour. The hope of in- 
creasing them by any given exertion will often prove a stimulant 
to industry ; but the necessity of acquiring them will in all works 
of genius convert the stimulant into a narcotic. Motives by ex- 
cess reverse their very nature, and instead of exciting, stun and 
stupefy the mind. For it is one contradistinction of genius from 
talent, that its predominant end is always comprised in the means ; 
and this is one of the points which establish an analogy between 
genius and virtue. Now though talents may exist without genius, 
yet as genius cannot exist, certainly not manifest itself, without 
talents, I would advise every scholar who feels the genial power 
working within him, so far to make a division between the two, as 
that he should devote his talents to the acquirement of competence 
in some known trade or profession, and his genius to objects 
of his tranquil and unbiassed choice ; while the . consciousness of 
being actuated in both alike by the sincere desire to perform his 
duty, will alike ennoble both. " My dear young friend " (I would 
say), " suppose yourself established in any honourable occupation. 
From the manufactory or counting-house, from the law court, or 
from having visited your last patient, you return at evening, 

Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of home 
Is sweetest . . . 

to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, with the very 
countenances of your wife and children brightened, and their voice 
of welcome made doubly welcome, by the knowledge that, as far 
as they are concerned, you have satisfied the demands of the day 
by the labour of the day. Then, when you retire into your study, 
in the books on your shelves you revisit so many venerable friends 
with whom you can converse. Your own spirit scarcely less free from 
personal anxieties than the great minds that in those books are still 
living for you ! Even your writing-desk with its blank paper and 
all its other implements will appear as a chain of flowers, capable of 
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linking your feelings as well as your thoughts to events and charac- 
ters past or to come ; not a chain of iron which binds you down to 
think of the future and the remote by recalling the claims and feel- 
ings of the peremptory present. But why should I say retire? 
The habits of active life and daily intercourse with the stir of the 
world will tend to give you such self-command that the presence 
of your family will be no interruption. Nay, the social silence or 
undisturbing voices of a wife or sister will be like a restorative 
atmosphere, or soft music which moulds a dream without becom- 
ing its object." 

Biographia Literaria 



1 



ROBERT SOUTHEY 
(i 774-1843) 

COPENHAGEN 

Great actions, whether military or naval, have generally given 
celebrity to the scenes from whence they are dominated ; and 
thus petty villages, and capes, and bays, known only to the 
coasting trader, become associated with mighty deeds, and their 
names are made conspicuous in the history of the world. Here, 
however, the scene was every way worthy of the drama. The po- 
litical importance of the Sound is such that grand objects are not 
needed there to impress the imagination ; yet is the channel full 
of grand and interesting objects, both of art and nature. This 
passage, which Denmark had so long considered as the key of the 
Baltic, is, in its narrowest part, about three miles wide ; and here 
the city of Elsineur is situated ; except Copenhagen, the most 
flourishing of the Danish towns. Every vessel which passes 
lowers her top-gallant sails, and pays toll at Elsineur ; a toll which 
is believed to have had its origin in the consent of the traders to 
that sea, Denmark taking upon itself the charge of constructing 
lighthouses, and erecting signals, to mark the shoals and rocks 
from the Cattegat to the Baltic ; and they, on their part, agreeing 
that all ships should pass this way, in order that all might pay 
their shares ; none from that time using the passage of the Belt ; 
because it was not fitting that they, who enjoyed the benefit of the 
beacons in dark and stormy weather, should evade contributing 
to them in fair seasons and summer nights. Of late years about 
ten thousand vessels had annually paid this contribution in time 
of peace. Adjoining Elsineur, and at the edge of a peninsular 
promontory, upon the nearest point of land to the Swedish coast, 
stands Cronenburg Castle, built after Tycho Brahe's design — a 
magnificent pile, at once a palace, and fortress, and state prison, 
with its spires and towers, and battlements and batteries. On the 
left of the strait is the old Swedish city of Helsingburg, at the foot 
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and on the side of a hill. To the north of Helsingburg the 
shores are steep and rocky ; they lower to the south, and the 
distant spires of Landscrona, Lund, and Malmoe are seen in the 
flat country. The Danish shores consist partly of ridges of sand, 
but, more frequently, their slopes are covered with rich wood, and 
villages and villas, denoting the vicinity of a great capital. The 
isles of Huen, Saltholm, and Amak appear in the widening 
channel; and at the distance of twenty miles from Elsineur, 
stands Copenhagen in full view — the best built city of the North, 
and one of the finest capitals of Europe, visible, with its stately 
spires, far off. Amid these magnificent objects, there are some 
which possess a peculiar interest from the recollections which they 
call forth. The isle of Huen, a lovely domain, about six miles in 
circumference, had been the munificent gift of Frederick the 
Second to Tycho Brahe. Here most of his discoveries were 
made ; and here the ruins are to be seen of his observatory, and 
of the mansion where he was visited by princes, and where, with 
a princely spirit, he received and entertained all comers from all 
parts, and promoted science by his liberality as well as by his 
labours. Elsineur is a name familiar to English ears, being in- 
separably associated with Hamlet, and one of the noblest works 
of human genius. Cronenburg had been the scene of deeper 
tragedy ; here Queen Matilda had been confined, the victim of a 
foul and murderous court intrigue. Here, amid heart-breaking 
griefs, she found consolation in nursing her infant. Here she 
took her everlasting leave of that infant, when, by the interference 
of England, her own deliverance was obtained ; and, as the ship 
bore her away from a country where the venial indiscretions of 
youth and unsuspicious gaiety had been so cruelly punished, upon 
these towers she fixed her eyes, and stood upon the deck, obsti- 
nately gazing towards them till the last speck had disappeared. 

Life of Nelson 



THE DEATH OF NELSON 



It had been part of Nelson's prayer that the British fleet might 
be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he expected. 
Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing 
upon the " Redoubtable," supposing that she had struck, because 
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her great guns were silent ; for, as she carried no flag, there was 
no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which 
he had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball fired from 
her misen-top, which, in the then situation of the two vessels, was 
not more than fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he 
was standing, struck the epaulette on his left shoulder, about a 
quarter after one, just in the heat of the action. He fell upon his 
face, on the spot which was covered with his poor secretary's blood. 
Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw three 
men raising him up. " They have done for me, at last, Hardy," 
said he. " I hope not 1 " cried Hardy. "Yes," he replied, " my 
back-bone is shot through." Yet even now, not for a moment 
losing his presence of mind, he observed, as they were carrying 
him down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had been shot 
away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones should be 
rove immediately : — that he might not be seen by the crew, he took 
out his handkerchief and covered his face and his stars. Had he 
but concealed these badges of honour from the enemy, England, 
perhaps, would not have had cause to receive with sorrow the news 
of the battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men ; over 
whose bodies he was with some difficulty conveyed, and laid upon 
a pallet in the midshipmen's berth. It was soon perceived, upon 
examination, that the wound was mortal. This, however, was 
concealed from all, except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the 
medical attendants. He himself being certain, from the sensation 
in his back, and the gush of blood which he felt momently within 
his breast, that no human care could avail him, insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to whom he might 
be useful: "For," said he, "you can do nothing for me." All 
that could be done was to fan him with paper, and frequently 
to give him lemonade, to alleviate his intense thirst. He was in 
great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event of the action, 
which now began to declare itself. As often as a ship struck, the 
crew of the " Victory " hurraed ; and at every hurra a visible ex- 
pression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and marked the countenance, 
of the dying hero. But he became impatient to see Captain 
Hardy ; and as that officer, though often sent for, could not leave 
the deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, 
and repeatedly cried: "Will no one bring Hardy to me? He 
must be killed 1 He is surely dead ! " — An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed, from the time when Nelson received his wound, before 
Hardy could come to him. They shook hands in silence, Hardy in 
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vain struggling to suppress the feelings of that most painful, and 
yet sublimest moment. " Well, Hardy," said Nelson, " how goes 
the day with us? " "Very well/ 1 replied Hardy, "ten ships have 
struck, but five of their van have tacked, and show an intention of 
bearing down upon the ' Victory \ I have called two or three of 
our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of giving them a drub- 
bing." — " I hope,'' said Nelson, " none of our ships have struck? " 
Hardy answered, " There was no fear of that." Then, and not till 
then, Nelson spoke of himself. "I am a dead man, Hardy," 
said he : "I am going fast : — it will soon be all over with me. 
Come nearer to me. Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair 
and all other things belonging to me." Hardy observed that he 
hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life. " Oh, 
no!" he replied, _" it is impossible. My back is shot through. 
Beatty will tell you so." Captain Hardy then, once more, shook 
hands with him ; and, with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon 
deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone ; and Nelson 
having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him : " You know 
I am gone. I know it. I feel something rising in my breast " — 
putting his hand on his left side — " which tells me so." And, 
upon Beatty's inquiring whether his pain was very great ? he re- 
plied, " So great that he wished he was dead. Yet," said he, in a 
lower voice, " one would like to live a little longer, too ! " And 
after a few minutes, in the same under-tone, he added : — " What 
would become of poor Lady Hamilton if she knew my situation ? " 
Next to his country she occupied his thoughts. Captain Hardy, 
some fifty minutes after he had left the cockpit, returned ; and 
again taking the hand of his dying friend and commander, con- 
gratulated him on having gained a complete victory. How many 
of the enemy were taken he did not know, as it was impossible to 
perceive them distinctly — but fourteen or fifteen at least. " That's 
well," cried Nelson, " but I bargained for twenty." And then, in 
a stronger voice, he said, " Anchor, Hardy ; anchor." Hardy upon 
this hinted that Admiral Collingwood would take upon himself 
the direction of affairs. " Not while I live, Hardy I " said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself from the 
bed : " do you anchor." His previous order for preparing to 
anchor had shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. 
Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, 
" Don't throw me overboard " : and he desired that he might be 
buried beside his parents, unless it should please the king to order 
otherwise. Then, reverting to private feelings : " Take care of my 
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dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy : take care of poor Lady Hamilton. — 
Kiss me, Hardy," said he. Hardy knelt down, and kissed his 
cheek ; and Nelson said : " Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I 
have done my duty." Hardy stood over him in silence for a 
moment or two : then knelt again, and kissed his forehead. " Who 
is that ? " said Nelson, and being informed, he replied, " God bless 
you, Hardy." And Hardy then left him — for ever. 

Life of Nelson 



WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

(17 75-1 864) 

FAMINE 

Rhodope. Never shall I forget the morning when my father, 
sitting in the coolest part of the house, exchanged his last measure 
of grain for a chlamys of scarlet cloth fringed with silver. He 
watched the merchant out of the door, and then looked wistfully 
into the corn chest. I, who thought there was something worth 
seeing, looked in also, and finding it empty, expressed my disap- 
pointment, not thinking, however, about the corn. A faint and 
transient smile came over his countenance at the sight of mine. 
He unfolded the chlamys, stretched it out with both hands before 
me, and then cast it over my shoulders. I looked down on the 
glittering fringe and screamed with joy. He then went out ; and 
I know not what flowers he gathered, but he gathered many ; and 
some he placed in my bosom, and some in my hair. But I told 
him with captious pride, first, that 1 could arrange them better, 
and again, that I would only have the white. However, when he 
had selected all the white and I had placed a few of them accord- 
ing to my fancy, I told him (rising in my slipper) he might crown 
me with the remainder. The splendour of my apparel gave me a 
sensation of authority. Soon as the flowers had taken a station 
on my head, I expressed a dignified satisfaction at the taste dis- 
played by my father, just as if I could have seen how they ap- 
peared ! But he knew that there was at least as much pleasure 
as pride in it, and perhaps we divided the latter (alas ! not both) 
pretty equally. He now took me into the market place, where a 
concourse of people was waiting for the purchase of slaves. 
Merchants came and looked at me ; some commending, others 
disparaging ; but all agreeing that I was slender and delicate, that 
I could not live long, and that I should give much trouble. Many 
would have bought the chlamys, but there was something less 
saleable in the child and flowers. 
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AZsop. Had thy features been coarse and thy voice rustic, 
they would all have patted thy cheeks and found no fault in thee. 

Rhodope. As it was, every one had bought exactly such an- 
other in time past, and been a loser by it. At these speeches I 
perceived the flowers tremble slightly on my bosom, from my 
father's agitation. Although he scoffed at them, knowing my 
healthiness, he was troubled internally, and said many short prayers, 
not very unlike imprecations, turning his head aside. Proud was I, 
prouder than ever, when at last several talents were offered for me, 
and by the very man who in the beginning had undervalued me the 
most, and prophesied the worst of me. My father scowled at him 
and refused the money. I thought he was playing a game, and 
began to wonder what it could be, since I had never seen it played 
before. Then I fancied it might be some celebration, because 
plenty had returned to the city, insomuch that my father had 
bartered the last of the com he hoarded. I grew more and more 
delighted at the sport. But soon there advanced an elderly man, 
who said gravely, " Thou hast stolen this child ; her vesture alone 
is worth above a hundred drachmas. Carry her home again to 
her parents, and do it directly, or Nemesis and the Eumenides 
will overtake thee." Knowing the estimation in which my father 
had always been holden by his fellow-citizens, I laughed again, and 
pinched his ear. He, although naturally choleric, burst forth into 
no resentment at these reproaches, but said calmly, " I think I know 
thee by name, O guest ! Surely thou art Xanthus the Samian. 
Deliver this child from famine." 

Again I laughed aloud and heartily ; and thinking it was now 
my part of the game, I held out both my arms and protruded my 
whole body towards the stranger. He would not receive me from 
my father's neck, but he asked me with benignity and solicitude 
if I was hungry ; at which I laughed again and more than ever ; 
for it was early in the morning, soon after the first meal, and my 
father had nourished me most carefully and plentifully in all the 
days of the famine. But Xanthus, waiting for no answer, took out 
of a sack, which one of his slaves carried at his side, a cake of 
wheaten bread and a piece of honeycomb, and gave them to me. 
I held the honeycomb to my father's mouth, thinking it the most 
of a dainty. He dashed it to the ground ; but seizing the bread, 
he began to devour it ferociously. This also I thought was in 
play ; and I clapped my hands at his distortions. But Xanthus 
looked on him like one afraid, and smote the cake from him, 
crying aloud, " Name the price ". My father now placed me in 
his arms, naming a price much below what the other had offered, 
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saying, " The gods are ever with thee, O Xanthus ! therefore to 
thee do I consign my child ". But while Xanthus was counting 
out the silver, my father seized the cake again, which the slave 
had taken up and was about to replace in the wallet. His hunger 
was exasperated by the taste and the delay. Suddenly there arose 
much tumult. Turning round in the old woman's bosom who 
had received me from Xanthus, I saw my beloved father struggling 
on the ground, livid and speechless. The more violent my cries, 
the more rapidly they hurried me away; and many were soon 
between us. Little was I suspicious that he had suffered the 
pangs of famine long before ; alas ! and he had suffered them for 
me. Do I weep while I am telling you they ended? I could not 
have closed his eyes, I was too young ; but I might have received 
his last breath, the only comfort of an orphan's bosom. Do you 
now think him blamable, O iEsop ? 

Imaginary* Conversations 



MARCUS TULLIUS AND QUINCTUS CICERO 

Tullius. Sleep, which the Epicureans and others have repre- 
sented as the image of death, is, we know, the repairer of activity 
and strength. If they spoke reasonably and consistently, they 
might argue from their own principles, or at least take the illus- 
tration from their own fancy, that death like sleep may also restore 
our powers, and in proportion to its universality and absoluteness. 
Pursuers as they are of pleasure, their unsettled and restless im- 
agination loves rather to brood over an abyss, than to expatiate 
on places of amenity and composure. Just as sleep is the re- 
novator of corporeal vigour, so, with their permission, I would 
believe death to be of the mind's ; that the body, to which it is 
attached rather from habitude than from reason, is little else than 
a disease to our immortal spirit; and that like the remora, of 
which mariners tell marvels, it counteracts, as it were, both oar 
and sail, in the most strenuous advances we can make toward 
felicity. Shall we lament to feel this reptile drop off? Or shall 
we not, on the contrary, leap with alacrity on shore, and offer up 
in gratitude to the gods whatever is left about us uncorroded and 
unshattered ? A broken and abject mind is the thing least worthy 
of their acceptance. 
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Cicero, As horses start aside from objects they see imperfectly, 
so do men. Enmities are excited by an indistinct view ; they 
would be allayed by conference. Look at any long avenue of 
trees by which the traveller on our principal highways is protected 
from the sun. Those at the beginning are wide apart, but those 
at the end almost meet. Thus happens it frequently in opinions. 
Men, who were far asunder, come nearer and nearer in the course 
of life, if they have strength enough to quell, or good sense enough 
to temper and assuage their earlier animosities. Were it possible 
for you to have spent an hour with Epicurus, you would have been 
delighted with him ; for his nature was like the better part of yours. 
Zeno set out from an opposite direction, yet they meet at last and 
shake hands. He who shows us how Fear may be reasoned with 
and pacified, how Death may be disarmed of terrors, how Pleasure 
may be united with Innocence and with Constancy ; he who per- 
suades us that Vice is painful and vindictive, and that Ambition, 
deemed the most manly of our desires, is the most childish and 
illusory, deserves our gratitude. Children would fall asleep before 
they had trifled so long as grave men do. If you must quarrel with 
Epicurus on the principal good, take my idea. The happy man is 
he who distinguishes the boundary between desire and delight, and 
stands firmly on the higher ground ; he who knows that pleasure 
not only is not possession, but is often to be lost and always to be 
endangered by it. In life, as in those prospects which if the sun 
were above the horizon we should see from hence, the objects 
covered with the softest light, and offering the most beautiful forms 
in the distance, are wearisome to attain and barren. 

Tullius. Certain it is that men in general have a propensity to 
hatred, profitless as it is and painful. We say proverbially, after 
Ennius or some other old poet, the descent to Avernus is easy ; 
not less easily are we carried down to the more pestiferous pool 
whereinto we would drag our superiors and submerge them. It is 
the destiny of the obscure to be despised ; it is the privilege of the 
illustrious to be hated. Whoever hates me proves and feels him- 
self to be less than I am. If in argument we can make a man 
angry with us, we have drawn him from his vantage-ground and 
overcome him. For he, who in order to attack a little man (and 
every one calls his adversary so) ceases to defend the truth, shows 
that truth is less his object than the little man. I profess the 
tenets of the New Academy, because it teaches us modesty in the 
midst of wisdom, and leads through doubt to inquiry. Hence it 
appears to me that it must render us quieter and more studious, 
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without doing what Epicurus would do ; that is, without singing 
us to sleep in groves and meadows, while our country is calling on 
us loudly to defend her. Nevertheless, I have lived in the most 
familiar way with Epicureans, as you know, and have loved them 
affectionately. There is no more certain sign of a narrow mind, 
of stupidity, and of arrogance, than to stand aloof from those who 
think differently from ourselves. If they have weighed the matter 
in dispute as carefully, it is equitable to suppose that they have 
the same chance as we have of being in the right ; if they have 
not, we may as reasonably be out of humour with our footman or 
chairman : he is more ignorant and more careless of it still. 

Death has two aspects: dreary and sorrowful to those of 
prosperous, mild and almost genial to those of adverse fortune. 
Her countenance is old to the young, and youthful to the aged : 
to the former her voice is importunate, her gait terrific ; the latter 
she approaches like a bedside friend, and calls in a whisper that 
invites to rest. To us, my Quinctus, advanced as we are on our 
way, weary from its perplexities and dizzy from its precipices, she 
gives a calm welcome : let her receive a cordial one. 

If life is a present which any one foreknowing its contents 
would have willingly declined, does it not follow that any one 
would as willingly give it up, having well tried what they are ? I 
speak of the reasonable, the firm, the virtuous ; not of those who, 
like bad governors, are afraid of laying down the powers and 
privileges they have been proved unworthy of holding. Were it 
certain that the longer we live the wiser we become and the 
happier, then indeed a long life would be desirable ; but since on 
the contrary our mental strength decays, and our enjoyments of 
every kind not only sink and cease, but diseases and sorrows 
come in place of them, if any wish is rational, it is surely the wish 
that we should go away unshaken by years, undepressed by griefs, 
and undespoiled of our better faculties. Life and death appear 
more certainly ours than whatsoever else ; and yet hardly can that 
be called ours, which comes without our knowledge, and goes 
without it ; or that which we cannot put aside if we would, and 
indeed can anticipate but little. There are few who can regulate 
life to any extent ; none who can order the things it shall receive 
or exclude. What value then should be placed upon it by the 
prudent man, when duty or necessity call him away ? Or what 
reluctance should he feel on passing into a state where at least he 
must be conscious of fewer checks and disabilities? Such, my 
brother, as the brave commander when from the secret and dark 
passages of some fortress wherein implacable enemies besieged 
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him, having performed all his duties and exhausted all his muni- 
tion he issues at a distance into open day. 

Everything has its use : life to teach us the contempt of death, 
and death the contempt of life. Glory, which among all things 
between stands eminently the principal, although it has been con- 
sidered by some philosophers as mere vanity and deception, moves 
those great intellects which nothing else could have stirred, and 
places them where they can best and most advantageously serve 
the Commonwealth. Glory can be safely despised by those only 
who have fairly won it : a low, ignorant, or vicious man should 
dispute on other topics. The philosopher who contemns it has 
every rogue in his sect, and may reckon that it will outlive all 
others. Occasion may have been wanting to some ; I grant it. 
They may have remained their whole lifetime like dials in the 
shade, always fit for use and always useless. 

It is true there is much inequality, much inconsiderateness, in 
the distribution of fame ; and the principles according to which 
honour ought to be conferred are not only violated, but often in- 
verted. Whoever wishes to be thought great among men must 
do them some great mischief; and the longer he continues in 
doing things of this sort, the more he will be admired. 

When we have spoken of life, death, and glory, we have spoken 
of all important things, except friendship; for eloquence and 
philosophy, and other inferior attainments, are either means con- 
ducible to life and glory, or antidotes against the bitterness of 
death. We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet we can yield to 
them in such a manner as to be greater than if we could. On 
friendship, in the present condition of our affairs, I would say but 
little. Could I begin my existence again, and, what is equally 
impossible, could I see before me all I have seen, I would choose 
few acquaintances, fewer friendships, no familiarities. This rub- 
bish, for such it generally is, collecting at the base of an elevated 
mind, lessens its height and impairs its character. What requires 
to be sustained, if it is greater, falls ; if it is smaller, is lost to view 
by the intervention of its supporters. 

In literature, great men suffer more from their little friends 
than from their potent enemies. It is not by our adversaries that 
our early shoots of glory are nipped and broken off, or our later 
pestilentially blighted ; it is by those who lie at our feet, and look 
up to us with a solicitous and fixed regard until our shadow grows 
thicker and makes them colder. Then they begin to praise us as 
worthy men indeed, and good citizens, but rather vain, and what 
(to speak the truth) in others they would call presumptuous. They 
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entertain no doubt of our merit in literature ; yet justice forces 
them to declare that several have risen up lately who promise to 
surpass us. Should it be asked of them who these are, they look 
modest, and tell you softly and submissively it would ill become 
them to repeat the eulogies of their acquaintance, and that no man 
pronounces his own name so distinctly as another's. 

Imaginary Conversations 



LOVE, SLEEP, AND DEATH 

Petrarca. Allegory, which you named with sonnets and can- 
zonets, had few attractions for me, believing it to be the delight 
in general of idle, frivolous, inexcursive minds, in whose mansions 
there is neither hall nor portal to receive the loftier of the Passions. 
A stranger to the Affections, she holds a low station among the 
handmaidens of Poetry, being fit for little but an apparition and a 
mask. I had reflected for some time on this subject, when, 
wearied with the length of my walk over the mountains, and 
finding a soft old mole-hill covered with grey grass, by the wayside, 
I laid my head upon it and slept. I cannot tell how long it was 
before a species of dream or vision came over me. 

Two beautiful youths appeared beside me ; each was winged ; 
but the wings were hanging down, and seemed ill adapted to 
flight. One of them, whose voice was the softest I ever heard, 
looking at me frequently, said to the other, 

" He is under my guardianship for the present : do not waken 
him with that feather.'' 

Methought, hearing the whisper, I saw something like the 
feather on an arrow ; and then the arrow itself; the whole of it, 
even to the point ; although he carried it in such a manner that 
it was difficult at first to discover more than a palm's length of it : 
the rest of the shaft, and the whole of the barb, was behind his 
ankles. 

" This feather never awakens any one," replied he, rather 
petulantly ; " but it brings more of confident security, and more of 
cherished dreams, than you without me are capable of imparting." 

" Be it so ! " answered the gentler ..." none is less inclined 
to quarrel or dispute than I am. Many whom you have wounded 
grievously call upon me for succour. But so little am I disposed 
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to thwart you, it is seldom I venture to do more for them than to 
whisper a few words of comfort in passing. How many re- 
proaches on these occasions have been cast upon me for indiffer- 
ence and infidelity ! Nearly as many, and nearly in the same 
terms, as upon you 1 " 

" Odd enough that we, O Sleep ! should be thought so alike ! " 
said Love contemptuously. " Yonder is he who bears a nearer 
resemblance to you : the dullest have observed it." I fancied I 
turned my eyes to where he was pointing, and saw at a distance 
the figure he designated. Meanwhile the contention went on un- 
interruptedly. Sleep was slow in asserting his power or his 
benefits. Love recapitulated them ; but only that he might 
assert his own above them. Suddenly he called on me to decide, 
and to choose my patron. Under the influence, first of the one, 
then of the other, I sprang from repose to rapture, I alighted 
from rapture on repose . . . and knew not which was sweetest. 
Love was very angry with me, and declared he would cross me 
throughout the whole of my existence. Whatever I might on 
other occasions have thought of his veracity, I now felt too surely 
the conviction that he would keep his word. At last, before the 
close of the altercation, the third Genius had advanced, and stood 
near us. I cannot tell how I knew him, but I knew him to be 
the Genius of Death. Breathless as I was at beholding him, I 
soon became familiar with his features. First they seemed only 
calm ; presently they grew contemplative ; and lastly beautiful : 
those of the Graces themselves are less regular, less harmonious, 
less composed. Love glanced at him unsteadily, with a counte- 
nance in which there was somewhat of anxiety, somewhat of 
disdain ; and cried, " Go away ! go away ! nothing that thou 
touchest lives ! " * 

" Say rather, child ! " replied the advancing form, and advanc- 
ing grew loftier and statelier, " Say rather that nothing of beautiful 
or of glorious lives its own true life until my wing hath passed 
over it.'' 

Love pouted, and rumpled and bent down with his fore-finger 
the stiff short feathers on his arrow-head ; but replied not. Al- 
though he frowned worse than ever, and at me, I dreaded him less 
and less, and scarcely looked toward him. The milder and calmer 
Genius, the third, in proportion as I took courage to contemplate 
him, regarded me with more and more complacency. He held 
neither flower nor arrow, as the others did ; but, throwing back the 
cluster of dark curls that overshadowed his countenance, he pre- 
sented to me his hand, openly and benignly. I shrank on looking 
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at him so near, and yet I sighed to love him. He smiled, not with- 
out an expression of pity, at perceiving my diffidence, my timid- 
ity : for I remembered how soft was the hand of Sleep, how warm 
and entrancing was Love's. By degrees, I became ashamed of my 
ingratitude ; and turning my face away, I held out my arms, and 
felt my neck within his. Composure strewed and allayed all the 
throbbings of my bosom ; the coolness of freshest morning breathed 
around ; the heavens seemed to open above me ; while the beauti- 
ful cheek of my deliverer rested on my head. I would now have 
looked for those others ; but knowing my intention by my gesture, 
he said consolatorily, 

" Sleep is on his way to the Earth, where many are calling him ; 
but it is not to these he hastens ; for every call only makes him fly 
farther off. Sedately and gravely as he looks, he is nearly as capri- 
cious and volatile as the more arrogant and ferocious one." 

" And Love ! " said I, " whither is he departed ? If not too 
late, I would propitiate and appease him." 

" He who cannot follow me, he who cannot overtake and 
pass me," said the Genius, " is unworthy of the name, the most glori- 
ous in earth or heaven. Look up ! Love is yonder, and ready to 
receive thee." 

I looked : the earth was- under me ; I saw only the clear 
blue sky, and something brighter above it. 

The Pentameron 



CHARLES LAMB 

(i77S-i834) 

THE CHARACTER OF BRIDGET ELIA 

Bridget Elia has been my housekeeper for many a long year. 
I have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond the period of 
memory. We house together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort 
of double singleness ; with such tolerable comfort, upon the whole, 
that I, for one, find in myself no sort of disposition to go out upon 
the mountains, with the rash king's offspring, to bewail my celibacy. 
We agree pretty well in our tastes and habits — yet so, as " with a 
difference ". We are generally in harmony, with occasional bicker- 
ings — as it should be among near relations. Our sympathies are 
rather understood, than expressed; and once, upon my dis- 
sembling a tone in my voice more kind than ordinary, my cousin 
burst into tears, and complained that I was altered. We are both 
great readers in different directions. While I am hanging over 
(for the thousandth time) some passage in old Burton, or one of 
his strange contemporaries, she is abstracted in some modern tale, 
or adventure, whereof our common reading-table is daily fed with 
assiduously fresh supplies. Narrative teases me. I have little 
concern in the progress of events. She must have a story — well, 
ill, or indifferently told — so there be life stirring in it, and plenty 
of good or evil accidents. The fluctuations of fortune in fiction — 
and almost in real life — have ceased to interest, or operate but 
dully upon me. Out-of-the-way humours and opinions — heads 
with some diverting twist in them — the oddities of authorship, 
please me most. My cousin has a naive disrelish of anything 
that sounds odd or bizarre. Nothing goes down with her, that is 
quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common sympathy. She 
" holds Nature more clever". I can pardon her blindness to the 
beautiful obliquities of the Religio Medici ; but she must apologize 
to me for certain disrespectful insinuations, which she has been 
pleased to throw out latterly, touching the intellectuals of a dear 
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favourite of mine, of the last century but one — the thrice noble, 
chaste, and virtuous — but again somewhat fantastical, and original- 
brained, generous Margaret Newcastle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener perhaps than I could 
have wished, to have had for her associates and mine, free-thinkers — 
leaders, and disciples, of novel philosophies and systems ; but she 
neither wrangles with, nor accepts, their opinions. That which 
was good and venerable to her, when a child, retains its authority 
over her mind still. She never juggles or plays tricks with her 
understanding. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too positive ; and I 
have observed the results of our disputes to be almost uniformly, 
this — that in matters of fact, dates, and circumstances, it turns 
out that I was in the right and my cousin in the wrong. But 
where we have differed upon moral points ; upon something proper 
to be done, or let alone ; whatever heat of opposition, or steadiness 
of conviction, I set out with, I am sure always, in the long run, to 
be brought over to her way of thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with a gentle 
hand, for Bridget does not like to be told of her faults. She hath an 
awkward trick (to say no worse of it) of reading in company ; at 
which times she shall answer yes or no to a question without fully 
understanding its purport — which is provoking, and derogatory in 
the highest degree to the dignity of the putter of the said question. 
Her presence of mind is equal to the most pressing trials of life, 
but will sometimes desert her upon trifling occasions. When the 
purpose requires it, and it is a thing of moment, she can speak to 
it greatly ; but in matters which are not stuff of the conscience, 
she hath been known sometimes to let slip a word less seasonably. 

Her education in youth was not much attended to ; and she 
happily missed all that train of female garniture which passeth by 
the name of accomplishments. She was tumbled early, by accident 
or design, into a spacious closet of good old English reading, with- 
out much selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that 
fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should 
be brought up exactly in this fashion. I know not whether their 
chance in wedlock might not be diminished by it ; but I can 
answer for it, that it makes (if the worst come to the worst) incom- 
parable old maids. 

In a season of distress, she is the truest comforter ; but in the 
teazing accidents and minor perplexities which do not call out 
the will to meet them, she sometimes maketh matters worse by an 
excess of participation. If she does not always divide your 
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trouble, upon the pleasanter occasions of life she is sure always to 
treble your satisfaction. She is excellent to be at a play with, or 
upon a visit ; but best, when she goes a journey with you. 

Essays of Elia — Mackery End 



THE PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 

I like to meet a sweep — understand me — not a grown sweeper 

>ld chimney-sweepers are by no means attractive — but one of 
those tender novices, blooming through their first nigritude, the 
maternal washings not quite effaced from the cheek — such as come 
forth with the dawn, or somewhat earlier, with their little profes- 
sional notes sounding like the peep peep of a young sparrow ; or 
liker to the matin lark should I pronounce them, in their aerial 
ascents not seldom anticipating the sunrise ? . 

I have a kindly yearning towards these dim specks — poor blots 
— innocent blacknesses — 

I reverence these young Africans of our own growth — these 
almost clergy imps, who sport their cloth without assumption ; and 
from their little pulpits (the tops of chimneys) in the nipping 
air of a December morning, preach a lesson of patience to man- 
kind. 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was to witness 
their operation ! to see a chit no bigger than one's-self enter, one 
knew not by what process, into what seemed the fauces Averni — 
to pursue him in imagination, as he went sounding on through so 
many dark stifling caverns, horrid shades ! — to shudder with the 
idea that " now, surely, he must be lost for ever ! " — to revive at 
hearing his feeble shout of discovered daylight — and then (O ful- 
ness of delight I) running out of doors, to come just in time to see 
the sable phenomenon emerge in safety, the brandished weapon 
of his art victorious like some flag waved over a conquered citadel ! 
I seem to remember having been told that a bad sweep was once 
left in a stack with his brush, to indicate which way the wind blew. 
It was an awful spectacle, certainly ; not much unlike the old stage 
direction in Macbeth, where the " Apparition of a child crowned 
with a tree in his hand rises ". 

Reader, if thou meetest one of these small gentry in thy early 
rambles, it is good to give him a penny. It is better to give him. 
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twopence. If it be starving weather, and to the proper troubles 
of his hard occupation a pair of kibed heels (no unusual accom- 
paniment) be superadded, the demand on thy humanity will surely 
rise to a tester. 

Essays of Elia 



EARLY RISING 

At what precise minute that little airy musician doffs his night 
gear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonable matins, we are not 
naturalists enough to determine. But for a mere human gentle- 
man — that has no orchestra business to call him from his warm 
bed to such preposterous exercises — we take ten, or half after ten 
(eleven, of course, during this Christmas solstice) to be the very 
earliest hour, at which he can begin to think of abandoning his 
pillow. To think of it, we say ; for to do it in earnest, requires 
another half-hour's good consideration. Not but that there are 
pretty sun-risings, we are told, and such like gawds, abroad in the 
world, in summer time especially, some hours before what we have 
assigned ; which a gentleman may see, as they say, only for getting 
up. But, having been tempted once or twice, in earlier life, to 
assist at those ceremonies, we confess our curiosity abated. We 
are no longer ambitious of being the sun's courtiers, to attend at 
his morning levees. We hold the good hours of the dawn too 
sacred to waste them upon such observances ; which have in them, 
besides, something Pagan and Persic. To say truth, we never 
anticipated our usual hour, or got up with the sun (as 'tis called) 
to go a journey, or upon a foolish whole day's pleasuring, but we 
suffered for it all the long hours after in listlessness and headaches ; 
Nature herself sufficiently declaring her sense of our presumption 
in aspiring to regulate our frail waking courses by the measures of 
that celestial and sleepless traveller. We deny not that there is 
something sprightly and vigorous, at the outset especially, in these 
break-of-day excursions. It is flattering to get the start of a lazy 
world ; to conquer death by proxy in his image. But the seeds 
of sleep and mortality are in us ; and we pay usually in strange 
qualms, before night falls, the penalty of the unnatural inversion. 
Therefore, while the busy part of mankind are fast huddling on 
their clothes, are already up and about their occupations, content 
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to have swallowed their sleep by wholesale, we choose to linger 
abed, and digest our dreams. It is the very time to recombine 
the wandering images which night in a confused mass presented ; 
to snatch them from forgetfulness ; to shape and mould them. 
Some people have no good of their dreams. Like fast feeders, 
they gulp them too grossly to taste them curiously. We love to 
chew the cud of a foregone vision ; to collect the scattered rays 
of a brighter phantasm, or act over again, with firmer nerves, the 
sadder nocturnal tragedies ; to drag into daylight a struggling and 
half-vanishing nightmare ; to handle and examine the terrors, or 
the airy solaces. We have too much respect for these spiritual 
communications to let them go so lightly. We are not so 
stupid, or so careless as that Imperial forgetter of his dreams, that 
we should need a seer to remind us of the form of them. They 
seem to us to have as much significance as our waking concerns ; 
or rather to import us more nearly, as more nearly we approach 
by years to the shadowy world, whither we are hastening. We 
have shaken hands with the world's business ; we have done with 
it ; we have discharged ourself of it. Why should we get up ? 
we have neither suit to solicit, nor affairs to manage. The drama 
has shut in upon us at the fourth act. We have nothing here to 
expect, but in a short time a sick bed, and a dismissal. We delight 
to anticipate death by such shadows as night affords. We are al- 
ready half-acquainted with ghosts. We were never much in the 
world. Disappointment early struck a dark veil between us and 
its dazzling illusions. Our spirits showed grey before our hairs. 
The mighty changes of the world already appear as but the vain 
stuff out of which dramas are composed. We have asked no more 
of life than what the mimic images in playhouses present us with. 
Even those types have waxed fainter. Our clock appears to have 
struck. We are superannuated. In this dearth of mun- 
dane ambition, we contract politic alliances with shadows. It is 
good to have friends at court. The abstracted media of dreams 
seem no ill introduction to that spiritual presence, upon which, in 
no little time, we expect to be thrown. We are trying to know a 
little of the usages of that colony ; to learn the language, and the 
faces we shall meet ♦with there, that we may be the less awkward at 
our first coming among them. We willingly call a phantom our 
fellow, as knowing we shall soon be of their dark companionship. 
Therefore we cherish dreams. We try to spell in them the alphabet 
of the invisible world ; and we think we know already how it shall 
be with us. Those uncouth shapes, which, while we clung to flesh 
and blood, affrighted us, have become familiar. We feel attenuated 
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into their meagre essences, and have given the hand of half- 
way approach to incorporeal being. We once thought life to 
be something ; but it has unaccountably fallen from us before 
its time. Therefore we choose to dally with visions. The sun 
has no purposes of ours to light us to. Why should we get 
up? 

Essays of Elia—That We Should Rise with the Lark 



LETTERS 

Dear Manning. — I. am going to ask a favour of you, and am 
at a loss how to do it in the most delicate manner. For this 
purpose I have been looking into Pliny's Letters, who is noted to 
have had the best grace in begging of all the ancients (I read him 
in the elegant translation of Mr. Melmoth), but not finding any 
case there exactly similar with mine, I am constrained to beg in 
my own barbarian way. To come to the point, then, and hasten 
into the middle of things : have you a copy of your Algebra to 
give away? I do not ask it for myself; I have too much rever- 
eace for the Black Arts ever to approach thy circle, illustrious 
Trismegist! But that worthy man, and excellent Poet, George 
Dyer, made me a visit yesternight, on purpose to borrow one ; 
supposing, rationally enough, I must say, that you had made me a 
present of one before this ; the omission of which I take to have 
proceeded only from negligence ; but it is a fault. I could lend 
him no assistance. You must know he is just now diverted from 
the pursuit of the Belles Lettres by a paradox, which he has 
heard his friend Frend (that learned mathematician) maintain, that 
the negative quantities of mathematicians were mem nuga y 
things scarcely in rerum naturb, and smacking too much of 
mystery for gentlemen of Mr. Frend's clear Unitarian capacity. 
However, the dispute once set a-going, has seized violently on 
George's pericranick ; and it is necessary for his health that he 
should speedily come to a resolution of his, doubts. He goes 
about teasing his friends with his new mathematics ; he even fran- 
tically talks of purchasing Manning's Algebra, which shows him 
far gone ; for, to my knowledge, he has not been master of seven 

shillings a good time. George's pocket and 's brain are two 

things in nature which do not abhor a vacuum. . . . Now, if you 
could step in, in this trembling suspense of his reason, and he 
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should find on Saturday morning, lying for him at the Porter's 
Lodge, Clifford's Inn (his safest address) Manning's Algebra, with 
a neat manuscription in the blank leaf, running thus, " From the 
Author," it might save his wits, and restore the unhappy author 
to those studies of poetry and criticism which are at present sus- 
pended, to the infinite regret of the whole literary world. N.B. — 
Dirty backs, smeared leaves, and dog's ears, will be rather a re- 
commendation than otherwise. N.B* — He must have the book 
as soon as possible, or nothing can withhold him from madly pur- 
chasing the book on tick. . . . Then shall we see him sweetly re- 
stored to the chair of Longinus — to dictate in smooth and modest 
phrase the laws of verse ; to prove that Theocritus first introduced 
the Pastoral, and Virgil and Pope brought it to perfection ; that 
Gray and Mason (who always hunt in couples in George's brain) 
have shown a great deal of poetical fire in their lyric poetry ; that 
Aristotle's rules are not to be servilely followed, which George has 
shown to have imposed great shackles upon modern genius. His 
poems, I find, are to consist of two vols. — reasonable octavo ; and 
a third book will exclusively contain criticisms, in which he asserts 
that he has gone pretty deeply into the laws of blank verse and 
rhyme — epic poetry, dramatic and pastoral ditto — all which is to 
come out before Christmas. But, above all, he has touched most 
deeply upon the Drama, comparing the English with the modern 
German stage, their merits and defects. Apprehending that his 
studies (not to mention his turn, which I take to be chiefly towards 
the lyrical poetry) hardly qualified him for these disquisitions, I 
modestly inquired what plays he had read ? I found by George's 
reply that he had read Shakespeare, but that was a good while 
since ; he calls him a great but irregular genius, which I think to 
be an original and just remark. Beaumont and Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, Ben Jonson, Shirley, Marlowe, Ford, and the worthies of 
Dodsley's Collection — he confessed he had read none of them, 
but professed his intention of looking through them all, so as to be 
able to touch upon them in his book. So Shakespeare, Otway, and 
I believe Rowe, to whom he was naturally directed by Johnson's 
Lives } and these not read lately, are to stand him instead of a 
general knowledge of the subject. God bless his dear absurd 
head! 

By the by, did I not write you a letter with something about 
an invitation in it? But let that pass; I suppose it is not 
agreeable. 

N.B. — It would not be amiss if you were to accompany your 
present with a dissertation on negative quantities. — C. L. 
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Feb. 19, 1803. — My Dear Manning — The general scope of 
your letter afforded no indications of insanity, but some particular 
points raised a scruple. For God's sake don't think any more of 
" Independent Tartary ". What are you to do among such Ethi- 
opians ? Is there no lineal descendant of Prester John ? Is the 
chair empty ? Is the sword unswayed ? Depend upon it they'll 
never make you their king, as long as any branch of that great 
stock is remaining. I tremble for your Christianity. Read Sir 
John Mandeville's travels to cure you, or come over to England. 
There is a Tartar-man now exhibiting at Exeter Change. Come 
and talk with him, and hear what he says first. Indeed he is no 
very favourable specimen of his countrymen ! but perhaps the best 
thing you can do is to try to get the idea out of your head. For 
this purpose repeat to yourself every night, after you have said your 
prayers, the words Independent Tartary, Independent Tartary, two 
or three times, and associate with them the idea of oblivion ('tis 
Hartley's method with obstinate memories) or say Independent, 
Independent, have I not already got an independence f That was 
a clever way of the old puritans, pun-divinity. My dear friend, 
think what a sad pity it would be to bury such parts in heathen 
countries, among nasty, unconversable, horse-belching, Tartar- 
people! Some say, they are Cannibals; and then, conceive a 
Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool malignity of 
mustard and vinegar ! I am afraid 'tis the reading of Chaucer 
has misled you ; his foolish stories about Cambuscan, and the 
ring, and the horse of brass. Believe me, there are no such 
things, 'tis all the poet's invention ; but if there were such darling 
things as old Chaucer sings, I would up behind you on the horse 
of brass, and frisk off for Prester John's country. But these are 
all tales; a horse of brass never flew, and a king's daughter 
never talked with birds ! The Tartars, really, are a cold, insipid, 
smouchy set. You'll be sadly moped (if you are not eaten) 
among them. Pray try and cure yourself. Take hellebore (the 
counsel is Horace's, 'twas none of my thought originally). Shave 
yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, for saffron-eaters contract a 
terrible Tartar-like yellow. Pray, to avoid the fiend. Eat noth- 
ing that gives the heart-burn. Shave the upper lip. Go about 
like an European. Read no books of voyages (they are nothing 
but lies) only now and then a romance, to keep the fancy under. 
Above all, don't go to any sights of wild beasts. That has been 
your ruin. Accustom yourself to write familiar letters, on com- 
mon subjects, to your friends in England, such as are of a 
moderate understanding. And think about common things more. 
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There's your friend Holcroft, now, has written a Play. You 
used to be fond of the drama. Nobody went to see it. Not- 
withstanding this, with an audacity perfectly original, he faces 
the town down in a preface that they did like it very much. I 
have heard a waspish punster say, " Sir, why did you not laugh 
at my jest ? " But for a man boldly to face one out with " Sir, I 
maintain it, you did laugh at my jest/' is a little too much. I 
have seen H. but once. He spoke of you to me in honourable 

terms. H. seems to me to be drearily dull. G is dull, then 

he has a dash of affectation, which smacks of the coxcomb, and 
your coxcombs are always agreeable. I supped last night with 
Rickman arid met a merry natural captain, who pleases himself 
vastly with once having made a pun at Otaheite in the O. language. 
'Tis the same man who said Shakespeare he liked, because he was 
so much of the gentleman. Rickman is a man " absolute in all 
numbers ". I think I may one day bring you acquainted, if you 
do not go to Tartary first ; for you'll never come back. Have a 
care, my dear friend, of Anthropophagi ! their stomachs are always 
craving. 'Tis terrible to be weighed out at fivepence a pound ; 
to sit at table (the reverse of fishes in Holland) not as a guest, but 
as a meat. 

God bless you ; do come to England. Air and exercise may 
do great things. Talk with some minister; why not your 
father? 

God dispose all for the best. I have discharged my duty. 
Your sincere friend — C. Lamb. 

December 20, 1830. — Dear Dyer — I should have written 
before to thank you for your kind letter, written with your own 
hand. It glads us to see your writing. It will give you pleasure 
to hear that after so much illness we are in tolerable health and 
spirits once more. Poor Enfield, that has been so peaceable hither- 
to, has caught the inflammatory fever ; the tokens are upon her ; 
and a great fire was blazing last night in the barns and haystacks 
of a farmer, about half a mile from us. Where will these things 
end ? There is no doubt of its being the work of some ill-disposed 
rustic ; but how is he to be discovered ? They go to work in the 
dark with strange chemical preparations, unknown to our fore- 
fathers. There is not even a dark lantern, to have a chance of de- 
tecting these Guy Fauxes. We are past the iron age, and are got 
into the fiery age, undreamed of by Ovid. You are lucky in 
Clifford's Inn, where I think you have few ricks or stacks worth 
the burning. Pray keep as little corn by you as you can for fear 
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of the worst. It was never good times in England since the poor 
began to speculate upon their condition. Formerly they jogged on 
with as little reflection as horses. The whittling ploughman went 
cheek by jowl with his brother that neighed. Now the biped 
carries a box of phosphorus in his leather breeches, and in the 
dead of night the half-illuminated beast steals his magic potion in- 
to a cleft in a barn, and half the country is grinning with new 
fires. Farmer Graysock said something to the touchy rustic, that 
he did not relish, and he writes his distaste in flames. What a 
power to intoxicate his crude brains, just muddlingly awake to per- 
ceive that something is wrong in the social system — what a hellish 
faculty above gunpowder! Now the rich and poor are fairly 
pitted. We shall see who can hang or burn fastest. It is not al- 
ways revenge that stimulates these kindlings. There is a love of 
exerting mischief. Think of a disrespected clod that was trod into 
earth, that was nothing, on a sudden by damned arts refined into 
an exterminating angel, devouring the fruits of the earth and their 
growers in a mass of fire ! what a new existence ! What a 
temptation above Lucifer's ! Would Clod be anything but a clod 
if he could resist it ? Why, here was a spectacle last night for a 
whole country, a bonfire visible to London, alarming her guilty 
towers, and shaking the Monument with an ague fit, all done by a 
little vial of phosphor in a clown's fob. How he musl grin, and 
shake his empty noddle in clouds ! The Vulcanian epicure ! 
Alas ! can we ring the bells backward ? Can we unlearn the arts 
that pretend to civilize, and then burn the world ? There is a 
march of science ; but who shall beat the drums for its retreat ? 
Who shall persuade the boor that phosphor will not ignite ? Seven 
goodly stacks of hay, with corn-barns proportionable, lie smoking 
ashes and chaff, which man and beast would sputter out and reject 
like those apples of asphaltes and bitumen. The food for the 
inhabitants of earth will quickly disappear. Hot rolls may say, 
" Fuimus panes, fuit quartern-loaf, et ingens gloria apple-pasty- 
orum ". That the good old munching system may last thy time 
and mine, good un-incendiary George, is the devout prayer of 
thine, 

To the last crust, 

C. Lamh 
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EVENINGS WITH CHARLES LAMB 

There was Lamb himself, the most delightful, the most pro- 
voking, the most witty and sensible of men. He always made the 
best pun and the best remark in the course of the evening. His 
serious conversation, like his serious writing, is his best. No one 
ever stammered out such fine, piquant, deep eloquent things in 
half a dozen half-sentences as he does. His jests scald like tears, 
and he probes a question with a play upon words. What a keen, 
laughing, hare-brained vein of home-felt truth ! What choice 
venom ! How often did we cut into the haunch of letters while 
we discussed the haunch of mutton on the table! How we 
skimmed the cream of criticism ! How we got into the heart of 
controversy ! How we picked out the marrow of authors ! "And, 
in our flowing cups, many a good name and true was freshly re- 
membered." Recollect (most sage and critical reader) that in all 
this I was but a guest ! Need I go over the names ? They were 
but the old everlasting set . . . Milton and Shakespeare, Pope 
and Dryden, Steele and Addison, Swift and Gay, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Sterne, Richardson, Hogarth's prints, Claude's landscapes, 
the cartoons at Hampton Court, and all those things that, having 
once been, must ever be. The Scotch novels had not then been 
heard of; so we said nothing about them. In general, we were 
hard upon the moderns. The author of the Rambler was only 
tolerated in Boswell's Life of him ; and it was as much as any one 
could do to edge in a word for Junius. Lamb could not bear Gil 
Bias, This was a fault. I remember the greatest triumph I ever 
had was in persuading him, after some years' difficulty, that Field- 
ing was better than Smollett. On one occasion he was for making 
out a list of persons famous in history that one would wish to see 
again — at the head of whom were Pontius Pilate, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Dr. Faustus^-but we blackballed most of his list ! 

i 77 12 
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But with what a gusto would he describe his fav&urite authors, 
Donne, or Sir Philip Sidney, and call their most crabbed passages 
delicious 1 He tried them on his palate as epicures taste olives, 
and his observations had a smack in them, like a roughness on the 
tongue. With what discrimination he hinted a defect in what he 
admired most — as in saving that the display of the sumptuous 
banquet in Paradise Regained was not in true keeping, as the 
simplest fare was all that was necessary to tempt the extremity of 
hunger, and stating that Adam and Eve in Paradise Lost were too 
much like married people. He has furnished many a text for 
Coleridge to preach upon. There was no fuss or cant about him ; 
nor were his sweets or his sours ever diluted with one particle of 
affectation. I cannot say that the party at Lamb's were all of one 
description. There were honorary members, lay brothers. Wit 
and good fellowship was the motto inscribed over the door. When 
a stranger came in, it was not asked, " Has he written anything ? " 
— we were above that pedantry ; but we waited to see what he could 
do. If he could take a hand at piquet, he was welcome to sit 
down. If a person liked anything, if he took snuff heartily, it was 
sufficient 

On the Conversation of Authors 



THE INDIAN JUGGLERS 

Coming forward and seating himself on the ground in his white 
dress and tightened turban, the chief of the Indian Jugglers be- 
gins with tossing up two brass balls, which is what any of us could 
do, and concludes with keeping up four at the same time, which 
is what none of us could do to save our lives, nor if we were to 
take our whole lives to do it in. Is it then a trifling power we see 
at work, or is it not something next to miraculous ? It is the ut- 
most stretch of human ingenuity, which nothing but the bending 
the faculties of body and mind to it from the tenderest infancy, 
with incessant, ever anxious application up to manhood, can ac- 
complish or make even a slight approach to. Man, thou art a 
wonderful animal, and thy ways past finding out ! Thou canst do 
strange things, but thou tumest them to little account ! To con- 
ceive of this effort of extraordinary dexterity distracts the imagina- 
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tion and makes admiration breathless. Yet it costs nothing to 
the performer, any more than if it were a mere mechanical 
deception with which he had nothing to do but to watch and 
laugh at the astonishment of the spectators. A single error of a 
hair's-breadth, of the smallest conceivable portion of time, would 
be fatal : the precision of the movements must be like a mathe- 
matical truth, their rapidity is like lightning. To catch four balls 
in succession in less than a second of time, and deliver them back 
so as to return with seeming consciousness to the hand again, to 
make them revolve round him at certain intervals, like the planets 
in their spheres, to make them chase one another like sparkles of 
fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors, to throw them behind his 
back and twine them round his neck like ribbons or serpents, to 
do what appears an impossibility and to do it with all the ease, 
the grace, the carelessness, imaginable, to laugh at, to play with 
the glittering mockeries, to follow them with his eye as if he had 
only to see that they kept time with the music on the stage — there 
is something in all this which he who does not admire may be 
quite sure he never really admired anything in the whole course 
of his life. It is skill surmounting difficulty, and beauty triumph- 
ing over skill. It seems as if the difficulty once mastered natu- 
rally resolved itself into ease and grace, and as if to be overcome 
at all, it must be overcome without an effort. The smallest awk- 
wardness or want of pliancy or self-possession would stop the 
whole process. It is the work of witchcraft, and yet sport for 
children. ... It makes me ashamed of myself. I ask what 
there is that I can do as well as this ? Nothing. What have I 
been doing all my life ? Have I been idle, or have I nothing to 
show for all my labour and pains ? Or have I passed my time in 
pouring words like water into empty sieves, rolling a stone up a 
hill and then down again, trying to prove an argument in the 
teeth of facts, and looking for causes in the dark, and not finding 
them ? Is there no one thing in which I can challenge competi- 
tion, that I can bring as an instance of exact perfection, in which 
others cannot find a flaw ? The utmost I can pretend to is to 
write a description of what this fellow can do. I can write a 
book ; so can many others who have not even learned to spell. 
I endeavour to recollect all I have ever observed or thought upon 
a subject, and to express it as nearly as I can. Instead of writing 
on four subjects at a time, it is as much as I can manage to keep 
the thread of one discourse clear and unentangled. 

Table- Talk 

12 * 
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ON LIVING TO ONE'S-SELF 



What I mean by living to one's- self is living in the world, as 
in it, not of it ; it is as if no one knew there was such a person, 
and you wished no one to know it ; it is toi be a silent spectator 
of the mighty scene of things, not an object of attention or curi- 
osity in it ; to take a thoughtful, anxious interest in what is passing 
in the world, but not to feel the slightest inclination to make or 
meddle with it It is such a life as a pure spirit might be supposed 
to lead, and such an interest as it might take in the affairs of men, 
calm, contemplative, passive, distant, touched with pity for their 
sorrows, smiling at their follies without bitterness, sharing their 
affections, but not troubled by their passions, not seeking their 
notice, nor one dreamt of by them. He who lives wisely to him- 
self and to his own heart, looks at the busy world through the 
loop-holes of retreat, and does not want to mingle in the fray. 
" He hears the tumult, and is still." He is not able to mend it, 
nor willing to mar it. He se^s enough in the universe to interest 
him without putting himself forward to try what he can do to fix 
the eyes of the universe upon him. Vain the attempt ! He reads 
the clouds, he looks at the stars, he watches the return of the 
seasons, the falling leaves of autumn, the perfumed breath of 
spring, starts with delight at the note of a thrush in a copse near 
him, sits by the fire, listens to the moaning of the wind, pores 
upon a book, or discourses the freezing hours away, or melts down 
hours to minutes in pleasing thought. All this while he is taken 
up with other things, forgetting himself. He relishes an author's 
style without thinking of turning author. He is fond of looking 
at a print from an old picture in the room, without teasing himself 
to copy it. He does not fret himself to death with trying to be 
what he is not, or to do what he cannot. He hardly knows what 
he is capable of, and is not in the least concerned whether he 
shall ever make a figure in the world. He looks out of himself 
at the wide extended prospect of nature, and takes an interest be- 
yond his narrow pretensions in general humanity. He is free as 
air, and independent as the wind. Woe be to him when he first 
begins to think what others say of him. While a man is contented 
with himself and his own resources, all is well. When he under- 
takes to play a part on the stage, and to persuade the world to 
think more about him than they do about themselves, he is got 
into a track where he will find nothing but briars and thorns, 
vexation and disappointment. 

Table-Talk 
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DR. JOHNSON AND SHAKESPEARE 

An over-strained enthusiasm is more pardonable with respect 
to Shakespeare than the want of it; for our admiration cannot 
easily surpass his genius. We have a high respect for Dr. Johnson's 
character and understanding, mixed with something like personal 
attachment ; but he was neither a poet nor a judge of poetry. He 
might in one sense be a judge of poetry as it falls within the limits 
and rules of prose, but not as it is poetry. Least of all was he 
qualified to be a judge of Shakespeare, who " alone is high fantas- 
tical". Let those who have a prejudice against Johnson read 
Boswell's Life of him ; as those whom he has prejudiced against 
Shakespeare should read his Irene. We do not say that a man to 
be a critic must necessarily be a poet : but to be a good critic, he 
ought not to be a bad poet. Such poetry as a man deliberately 
writes, such, and such only, will he like. Dr. Johnson's Preface 
to his edition of Shakespeare looks like a laborious attempt to 
bury the characteristic merits of his author under a load of cum- 
brous phraseology, and to weigh his excellences and defects in 
equal scales, stuffed full of " swelling figures and sonorous epi- 
thets". Nor could it well be otherwise ; Dr. Johnson's general 
powers of reasoning overlaid his critical susceptibility. All his ideas 
were cast in a given mould, in a set form ; they were made out by 
rule and system, by climax, inference, and antithesis ; Shake- 
speare's were the reverse. Johnson's understanding dealt only in 
round numbers ; the fractions were lost upon him. He reduced 
everything to the common standard of conventional propriety ; and 
the most exquisite refinement or sublimity produced an effect on 
his mind only as they could be translated into the language of 
measured prose. To him an excess of beauty was a fault ; for it 
appeared to him like an excrescence; and his imagination was 
dazzled by the blaze of light. His writings neither shone with the 
beams of native genius, nor reflected them. The shifting shapes 
of fancy, the rainbow hues of things, made no impression on him ; 
he seized only on the permanent and tangible. . . . He was a 
man of strong common sense and practical wisdom, rather than of 
genius or feeling. He retained the regular, habitual impressions 
of actual objects, but he could not follow the rapid flights of fancy, 
or the strong movements of passion. That is, he was to the poet 
what the painter of still life is to the painter of history. Common 
sense sympathizes with the impressions of things on ordinary minds 
in ordinary circumstances ; genius catches the glancing combina- 
tions presented to the eye of fancy, under the influence of passion. 
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Shakespeare's bold and happy flights of imagination were 
equally thrown away upon our author. • He was not only without 
any particular fineness of organic sensibility, alive to all the 
" mighty world of ear and eye," which is necessary to the painter 
or musician, but without that intenseness of passion which, seek- 
ing to exaggerate whatever excites the feelings of pleasure and 
power in the mind, and moulding the impressions of natural ob- 
jects according to the impulses of imagination, produces a genius 
and a taste for poetry. According to Dr. Johnson, a mountain is 
sublime, or a rose is beautiful ; for that their name and definition 
imply. But he would no more be able to give the description of 
Dover cliff in Lear, or the description of flowers in The Winter's 
Tale, than to describe the objects of a sixth sense ; nor do we 
think he would have any very profound feeling of the beauty of 
the passages here referred to. A stately commonplace, such as Con- 
greve's description of a ruin in the Mourning Bride, would have 
answered Johnson's purpose just as well, or better than the first ; 
and an indiscriminate profusion of scents and hues would have 
interfered less with the ordinary routine of his imagination 
than Perdita's lines, which seem enamoured of their own sweet- 
ness . . . 

Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath. 

No one who does not feel the passion which these objects in- 
spire can go along with the imagination which seeks to express 
that passion and the uneasy sense of delight accompanying it by 
something still more beautiful, and no one can feel this passionate 
love of nature without quick natural sensibility. To a mere literal 
and formal apprehension, the inimitably characteristic epithet, 
u violets dim " must seem to imply a defect, rather than a beauty ; 
and to any one, not feeling the full force of that epithet, which 
suggests an image like " the sleepy eye of love," the allusion to 
" the lids of Juno's eyes," must appear extravagant and unmeaning. 
Shakespeare's fancy lent words and images to the most refined 
sensibility to nature, struggling for expression ; his descriptions are 
identical with the things themselves, seen through the fine 
medium of passion ; strip them of that connexion, and try them 
by ordinary conceptions and ordinary rules, and they are as gro- 
tesque and barbarous as you please 1 

Characters of Shakespeare's Plays 
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CALIBAN 

The character of Caliban is generally thought (and justly so) 
to be one of the author's masterpieces. It is not indeed pleasant 
to see this character on the stage, any more than it is to see the 
god Pan personated there. But in itself it is one of the wildest 
and most abstracted of all Shakespeare's characters, whose deformity 
whether of body or mind is redeemed by the power and truth of 
the imagination displayed in it. It is the essence of grossness, but 
there is not a particle of vulgarity in it. Shakespeare has described 
the brutal mind of Caliban in contact with the pure and original 
forms of nature ; the character grows out of the soil where it is rooted 
uncontrouled ; uncouth and wild, uncramped by any of the mean- 
nesses of custom. It is " of the earth, earthy ". It seems almost 
to have been dug out of the ground, with a soul instinctively super- 
added to it answering to its wants and origin. Vulgarity is not 
natural coarseness, but conventional coarseness, learnt from others, 
contrary to, or without an entire conformity of natural power and 
disposition ; as fashion is the common-place affectation of what is 
elegant and refined without any feeling of the essence of it. Schlegel 
observes that Caliban is a poetical character, and " always speaks 
in blank verse ". 

In conducting Stephano and Trinculo to Prospero's cell, Caliban 
shews the superiority of natural capacity over greater knowledge 
and greater folly ; and in a former scene, when Ariel frightens them 
with his music, Caliban to encourage them accounts for it in the 
eloquent poetry of the senses : 

Be not afraid, the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 

That if I then had wak'd after long sleep, 

Would make me sleep again ; and then in dreaming 

The clouds methought would open, and shew riches 

Ready to drop upon me ; when I wak'd 

I cried to dream again. 

This is not more beautiful than it is true. The poet here shews 
us the savage with the simplicity of a child, and makes the strange 
monster amiable. 
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SCOTT AND SHAKESPEARE 

No one admires or delights in the Scotch novels more than I do ; 
but, at the same time, when I hear it asserted that his mind is of 
the same class with Shakespeare's, or that he imitates nature in 
the same way, I confess I cannot assent to it. No two things 
appear to me more different. Sir Walter is an imitator of nature, 
and nothing more; but I think Shakespeare is infinitely more 
than this. The creative principle is everywhere restless and re- 
dundant in Shakespeare, both as it relates to the invention of 
feeling and imagery ; in the author of Waverley it lies for the 
most part dormant, sluggish, and unused. Sir Walter's mind is 
full of information, but the " o'er informing power " is not there. 
Shakespeare's spirit, like fire, shines through him ; Sir Walter's, 
like a stream, reflects surrounding objects. It is true, he has 
shifted the scene from Scotland into England and France, and 
the manners and characters are strikingly English and French ; 
but this does not prove that they are not local, and that they are 
not borrowed, as well as the scenery and costume, from compara- 
tively obvious and mechanical sources. Nobody from reading 
Shakespeare would know (except from the Dramatis Persona) 
that Lear was an English king. He is merely a king and a 
father. The ground is common ; but what a well of tears has he 
dug out of it I The tradition is nothing, or a foolish one. There 
are no data in history to go upon ; no advantage is taken of 
costume, no acquaintance with geography, or architecture, or 
dialect is necessary ; but there is an old tradition, human nature 
— an old temple, the human mind — and Shakespeare walks into 
it, and looks about him with a lordly eye, and seizes on the sacred 
spoils as his own. The story is a thousand or two years old, and 
yet the tragedy has no smack of antiquarianism in it. I should 
like very well to see Sir Walter giving us a tragedy of this kind, a 
huge " globose " of sorrow, swinging round in mid-air, independ- 
ent of time, place, and circumstance, sustained by its own weight 
and motion, and not propped up by the levers of custom, or 
patched up with quaint old-fashioned dresses, or set off by gro- 
tesque backgrounds or rusty armour, but in which the mere para- 
phernalia and accessories were left out of the question, and nothing 
but the soul of passion and the pith of imagination was to be found. 
" A dukedom to a beggarly denier" he would make nothing of it. 
Does this prove he has done nothing, or that he has not done 
the greatest things ? No, but that he is not like Shakespeare. 

T7ie Plain Speaker 
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A FATALISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

I have thus attempted to answer the different points of Mr. 
Malthus's argument, and give a truer account of the various prin- 
ciples that actuate human nature. There is but one advantage 
that I can conceive of as resulting from the admission of his me- 
chanical theory on the subject, which is that it would be the most 
effectual recipe for indifference that has yet been found out. No 
one need give himself any farther trouble about the progress of 
vice or the extension of misery. The office of moral censor, that 
troublesome, uneasy office which every one is so ready to set up in 
his own breast, which I verily believe is the occasion of more un- 
happiness than any one cause else, would be at an end. The 
professor's chair of morality would become vacant, and no one 
would have more cause than I to rejoice at the breaking up for the 
holidays, for I have plagued myself a good deal about the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong. The pilot might let go the helm and 
leave the vessel to drift carelessly before the stream. When we 
are once convinced that the degree of virtue and happiness can no 
more be influenced by human wisdom than the ebbing and flowing 
of the tide, it must be idle to give ourselves any more concern 
about them. The wise man might then enjoy an Epicurean 
languor and repose without being conscious of the neglect of duty. 
Mr. Malthus's system is one, in which " the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest ". To persons of an irritable 
and nervous disposition, who are fond of kicking against the 
pricks, who have tasted of the bitterness of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and to whom whatever is amiss in others sticks not 
merely like a burr, but like a pitch-plaister, the advantage of such 
a system is incalculable. 

Happy are they who live in the dream of their own existence, 
and see all things in the light of their own minds ; who walk by 
faith and hope, not by knowledge ; to whom the guiding-star of 
their youth still shines from afar, and into whom the spirit of the 
world has not entered ! They have not been " hurt by the archers," 
nor has the iron entered their souls. They live in the midst of 
arrows and of death, unconscious of harm. The evil thing comes 
not nigh them. The shafts of ridicule pass unheeded by, and 
malice loses its sting. Their keen perceptions do not catch at 
hidden mischiefs, nor cling to every folly. The example of vice 
does not rankle in their breasts, like the poisoned shirt of Nessus. 
Evil impressions fall off from them, like drops of water. The yoke 
of life is to them light and supportable. The world has no hold 
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upon them. They are in it, not of it ; and a dream and a glory is 
ever about them. 

Reply to the Rev. T. R. Malthus 



THE POET OF NATURE 

The poet of nature is one who, from the elements of beauty, 
of power, and of passion in his own breast, sympathizes with what- 
ever is beautiful and grand and impassioned in nature, in its 
simple majesty, in its immediate appeal to the senses, to the thoughts 
and hearts of all men ; so that the poet of nature, by the truth, and 
depth, and harmony of his mind may be said to hold communion 
with the very soul of nature ; to be identified with, and to foreknow, 
and to record, the feelings of all men, at all times and places, as they 
are liable to the same impressions ; and to exert the same power 
over the minds of his readers that nature does. He sees things in 
their eternal beauty, for he sees them as they are ; he feels them 
in their universal interest, for he feels them as they affect the first 
principles of his and our common nature. Such was Homer, such 
was Shakespeare, whose works will last as long as nature, because 
they are a copy of the indestructible forms and everlasting impulses 
of nature, welling out from the bosom as from a perennial spring, 
or stamped upon the senses by the hand of their Maker. The 
power of the imagination in them is the representative power of 
all nature. It has its centre in the human soul, and makes the 
circuit of the universe. 

Lecture on the English Poets 
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(i 784-1859) 

FICTION AND MATTER OF FACT 

Matter of feet is our perception of the grosser and more ex- 
ternal shapes of truth; fiction represents the residuum and the 
mystery. To love matter of fact is to have a lively sense of the 
visible and immediate ; to love fiction is to have as lively a sense 
of the possible and the remote. Now these two senses, if they exist 
at all, are of necessity as real the one as the other. The only 
proof of either is in our perception. To a blind man the 
most visible colours no more exist than the hues of a fairy 
tale to a man destitute of fancy. To a man of fancy, who sheds 
tears over a tale, the chair in which he sits has no truer existence, 
in its way, than the story that moves him. His being touched is 
his proof in both instances. 

But, says the mechanical understanding, modern discoveries 
have acquainted us with the cause of lightning and thunder, the 
nature of optical delusions, and fifty other apparent wonders ; and 
therefore there is no more to be feigned about them. Fancy has 
done with them, at least with their causes ; and witches and will- 
o'-the-wisps being abolished, poetry is at a stand. The strong 
glass of science has put an end to the assumptions of fiction. 

When an understanding of this description is told that thunder 
is caused by a collision of clouds, and that lightning is a well- 
known result of electricity, „*here may be an end, if he pleases, of 
his poetry with him. Htr may, if he thinks fit, or if he cannot 
help it, no longer see anything in the lightning but the escape of 
a subtle fluid, or hear anything more noble in the thunder than 
the crack of a bladder of water. Much good may his ignorance 
do him. But it is not so with understandings of a loftier or more 
popular kind. The wonder of children and the lofty speculations 
of the wise meet alike on a point, higher than he can attain to, 
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and look over the threshold of the world. Mechanical knowledge 
is a great and glorious tool in the hands of man, and will change 
the globe. But it will still leave untouched the invisible sphere 
above and about us ; still leave us all the great and all the gentle 
objects of poetry, the heavens and the human heart, the regions 
of genii and' fairies, the fanciful or passionate images that come 
to us from the seas and from the flowers and all that we be- 
hold. 

It is, in fact, remarkable, that the growth of science and the re- 
appearance of a more poetical kind of poetry have accompanied 
one another. Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to 
the extent to which our modern poets have carried their success, 
their inclinations cannot be doubted. How is it that poetical im- 
pulse has taken this turn in a generation pronounced to be so me- 
chanical ? A little philosophy, says Bacon, takes men away from 
religion ; a greater brings them round to it. This is the case with 
the reasoning faculty and poetry. We reason to a certain point, 
and are content with the discoveries of second causes. We reason 
farther, and find ourselves in the same airy depths as of old. 
The imagination recognizes its ancient field, and begins ranging 
about at will, doubly bent upon liberty, because of the trammels 
with which it has been threatened. What signifies to her the talk 
about electricity and suction and gravitation and alembics and 
fifty other mechanical operations of the marvellous ? This is but the 
bone and muscle of wonder. Soul, and not body, is her pursuit ; 
the first cause, not the second ; the whole effect, not a part of it ; 
the will, the invention, the marvel itself. As long as this lies hidden, 
she still fancies what agents for it she pleases. The science of at- 
mospherical phenomena hinders not her angels from " playing in the 
plighted clouds ". The analysis of a bottle of salt water does not 
prevent her from " taking the wings of the morning, and remaining 
in the uttermost parts of the sea *'. You must prove to her first 
that you understand the simple elements, when decomposed ; the 
reason that brings them together ; the power that puts them in 
action ; the relations which they have to a thousand things besides 
ourselves and our wants ; the necessi^ of all this perpetual mo- 
tion ; the understanding that looks cKit of the eye ; love, joy, 
sorrow, death and life, the future, the Universe, the whole invisible 
abyss. Till you know all this and can plant the dry sticks of your 
reason, as trophies of possession, in every quarter of space, how 
shall you oust her from her dominion ? 

Men, Women % and Books 
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MAY-TIME 

Get up betimes on a May morning if it be only in fancy, and 
send your thoughts wandering among the dewy May-bushes, and 
the songs of birds. Nay, if you live in the country, or on the 
borders of it, and if the morning itself be not ungenial, it will do 
you no harm to venture personally, as well as spiritually, among 
the haunts of your jovial ancestors — the men who helped to put 
blood and spirit into your race ; or if cosy old habit is too strong 
for you to begin at so short notice, and the united charms of bed 
and breakfast prevail over the " raw " air, you are a man too mas- 
culine at heart and too generous not to wish that your children 
may grow up in better habits than yourself, or recall the morning 
hours of your own childhood; and they can go forth into the 
neighbourhood and see what is to be seen, — what beauteous and 
odorous May-boughs they can bring home, young and fair as 
themselves — the flowery breath of morning — the white virgin 
blossom — the myrtle of the hedges. The voices of children seem 
as natural to the early morn as the voice of birds. The 
suddenness, the lightness, the loudness, the sweet confusion, the 
sparkling gaiety, seem alike in both. The sudden little jangle is 
now here and now there ; and now a single voice calls out to 
another voice, and the boy is off like the bird. 

When we had the like opportunities, not a May did we pass, 
if we could help it, without keeping up the good old religion of 
the season, and heaping ourselves and our children with blossom 
enough to make a bower of the breakfast-room ; so that we only 
preach what we have practised. If we were happy it added to 
our happiness, and was like a practical hymn of gratitude. If we 
were unhappy it helped to save our unhappiness from the addition 
of impatience and despair. We looked round upon the beautiful 
country, and the world of green and blossom, and said to ourselves, 
" We can still enjoy these. We still belong to the paradise of 
goodwill'* 

Therefore we say to all good-willers, " Enjoy what you can of 
May-time, and help others to enjoy it, if it be but with a blossom, 
or a verse, or a pleasant thought ". Let us all help, each of us, 
to keep up our spark of the sacred fire — the same we may dare to 
believe, which fires the buds themselves, and the song of the birds, 
and puts the flush into the cheek of delight, and hope, faith, and 
charity into the heart of man ; for if one great cause of love and 
goodwill does not do this, what does, or what can ? 

Men t Women, and Books 
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THE FURZE ON WIMBLEDON COMMON 

Can you conceive any covering fitter for the hills of the sun 
itself than this magnificent furze, as it now appears in England, 
robing our heaths and commons all over the country ? It is a 
golden undulation ; a foreground, and from some points of view 
a middle distance, fit to make the richest painter despair ; a veri- 
table Field of Cloth of Gold. Morning (Aurora, the golden 
goddess), when the dawn is of a fineness to match, must look 
beauty for beauty on it. Sunset is divine. The gold goes 
stretching away in the distance towards the dark trees, like the 
rich evening of a poetic life. No wonder Linnaeus, when he came 
to England and first beheld this glorious shrub in bloom, fell 
down on his knees, and thanked God that he had lived to see it. 
I hardly know which is the more picturesque sight, — a fine ruddy- 
cheeked little peasant-boy, not beyond childhood, coming along 
with a wheel- barrow full of this golden furze, his face looking like 
a bud a-top of it ; or a bent, hearty old man carrying off a bunch 
of it on his back, as if he triumphed over time and youth. 



THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
(1785-1859) 

CONDITIONS OF TRAVEL IN ENGLAND 

One point of refinement, as regards the comfort of travellers, 
remains to be mentioned, in which the improvement began a 
good deal earlier, perhaps by ten years, than in the construction of 
roads. Luxurious as was the system of English travelling at all 
periods, after the general establishment of post-chaises, it must be 
granted that, in the circumstance of cleanliness, there was far from 
being that attention, or that provision for the traveller's comfort, 
which might have been anticipated from the general habits of the 
country. I, at all periods of my life a great traveller, was witness 
to the first steps and the whole struggle of this revolution. 
Marechal Saxe professed always to look under his bed, applying 
his caution chiefly to the attempts of robbers. Now, if at the 
greatest inns of England you had, in the days I speak of, adopted 
this Marshal's policy of reconnoitring, what would you have seen ? 
Beyond a doubt, you would have seen what, upon all principles of 
seniority, was entitled to your veneration, viz., a dense accumula- 
tion' of dust far older than yourself. A foreign author made some 
experiments upon the deposition of dust, and the rate of its ac- 
cumulation, in a room left wholly undisturbed. If I recollect, a 
century would produce a stratum about half an inch in depth. 
Upon this principle, I conjecture that much of the dust which I 
have seen in inns, during the first four or five years of the present 
century, must have belonged to the reign of George II. It was, 
however, upon travellers by coaches that the full oppression of the 
old vicious system operated. The older Scaliger mentions, as a 
characteristic of the English in his day (about 1530) a horror of 
cold water ; in which, however, there must have been some mis- 
take. Nowhere could he and his foreign companions obtain the 
luxury of cold water for washing their hands either before or after 
dinner. One day he and his party dined with the Lord Chancellor ; 
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and now, thought he, for very shame they will allow us some 
means of purification. Not at all ; the Lord Chancellor viewed 
this outlandish novelty with the same jealousy as others. How- 
ever, on the earnest petition of Scaliger, he made an order that 
a basin or other vessel of cold water should be produced. His 
household bowed to this judgment, and a slop-basin was cautiously 
introduced. "What!" said Scaliger, "only one, and we so 
many ! " Even that one contained but a teacupful of water ; 
but the great scholar soon found that he must be thankful for what 
he had got. It had cost the whole strength of the English Chan- 
cery to produce that single cup of water ; and, for that day, no 
man in his senses could look for a second. Pretty much the 
same struggle, and for the same cheap reform, commenced about 
the year 1805-6. Post-chaise travellers could, of course, have 
what they liked, and generally they asked for a bedroom. It is of 
coach travellers I speak. And the particular innovation in ques- 
tion commenced, as was natural, with the mail coach, which, from 
the much higher scale of its fares, commanded a much more select 
class of company. I was a party to the very earliest attempts at 
breaking ground in this alarming revolution. Well do I remember 
the astonishment of some waiters, the indignation of others, the 
sympathetic uproars which spread to the bar, to the kitchen, and 
even to the stables, at the first opening of our extravagant demands. 
Sometimes even the landlady thought the case worthy of her in- 
terference, and came forward to remonstrate with us upon our 
unheard-of conduct. But gradually we made way. Like Scaliger, 
at first we got but one basin amongst us, and that one was brought 
into the breakfast-room ; but scarcely had two years revolved, be- 
fore we began to see four, and all appurtenances, arranged duly in 
correspondence to the number of inside passengers by the mail ; 
and, as outside travelling was continually gaining ground amongst 
the wealthier classes, more comprehensive arrangements were often 
made ; though, even to this day, so much influence survives, from 
the original aristocratic principle upon which public carriages were 
constructed, that on the mail coaches there still prevails the most 
scandalous inattention to the comfort, and even to the security, of 
the outside passengers ; a slippery glazed roof frequently makes 
the sitting a matter of effort and anxiety, whilst the little iron side- 
rail of four inches in height serves no one purpose but that of 
bruising the thigh. Concurrently with these reforms in the system 
of personal cleanliness, others were silently making their way 
through all departments of the household economy. Dust from 
the reign of George II. became scarcer ; gradually it came to bear 
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an antiquarian value; basins lost their grim appearance, and 
looked as clean as in gentlemen's houses. And at length the 
whole system was so thoroughly ventilated and purified, that all 
good inns, nay, generally speaking, even second-rate inns, at this 
day, reflect the best features, as to cleanliness and neatness, of 
well-managed private establishments. 



THE KIRKSTONE PASS 

About four o'clock, it might be, when we arrived. At that 
hour, in November, the light soon declined ; and in an hour and 
a half, we were all collected about the tea-table. This, with the 
Wordsworths, under the simple rustic system of habits which they 
cherished then and for twenty years after, was the most delightful 
meal in the day ; just as dinner is in great cities, and for the same 
reason — because it was prolonged into a meal of leisure and con- 
versation. That night I found myself, about eleven at night, in a 
pretty bedroom, about fourteen feet by twelve. Much I feared 
that this might turn out the best room in the house ; and it 
illustrates the hospitality of my new friends to mention that it was. 
Early in the morning I was awakened by a little voice, issuing 
from a little cottage bed in an opposite corner, soliloquizing in a 
low tone. I soon recognized the words, " Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate ; was crucified, dead, and buried ; " and the voice I easily 
conjectured to be that of the eldest among Wordsworth's children, 
a son, and at that time about three years old. He was a remark- 
ably fine boy in strength and size, promising (which has in fact 
been realized) a more powerful person, physically, than that of his 
father. Miss Wordsworth I found making breakfast in the little 
sitting-room. No urn was there ; no glittering breakfast service, a 
kettle boiled upon the fire, and everything was in harmony with 
these unpretending arrangements. I had rarely seen so humble a 
menage ; and contrasting the dignity of the man with this honour- 
able poverty and this courageous avowal of it, his utter absence of 
all effort to disguise the simple truth of the case, I felt my admiration 
increased. This, thought I to myself, is indeed, in his own words, 

Plain living and high thinking. 

This is indeed to reserve the humility and the parsimonies of life 
for its bodily enjoyments, and to apply its lavishness and its 
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luxury to its enjoyments of the intellect So might Milton have 
lived ; so Marvel. Throughout the day — which was rainy — the 
same style of modest hospitality prevailed. Wordsworth and his 
sister — myself being of the party — walked out in spite of the rain, 
and made the circuit of the two lakes, Grasmere and its depend- 
ency Rydal — a walk of about six miles. On the third day, Mrs. 
Coleridge having now pursued her journey northward to Keswick, 
and having, at her departure, invited me, in her own name as well 
as Southey's, to come and see them, Wordsworth proposed that 
we should go thither in company, but not by the direct route — a 
distance of only thirteen miles ; that route we were to take in our 
road homeward ; our outward journey was to be by way of Ulles- 
water — a circuit of forty-three miles. 

On the third morning after my arrival in Grasmere, I found 
the whole family, except the two children, prepared for the expe- 
dition across the mountains. I had heard of no horses, and took 
it for granted that we were to walk ; however, at the moment of 
starting, a cart — the common farmer's cart of the country — made 
its appearance ; and the driver was a bonny young woman of the 
vale. Accordingly we were all carted along to the little town, or 
large village, of Ambleside — three and a half miles distant. Our 
style of travelling occasioned no astonishment ; on the contrary, 
we met a smiling salutation wherever we appeared — Miss Words- 
worth being, as I observed, the person most familiarly known of 
our party, and the one who took upon herself the whole expenses 
of the flying soliloquies with stragglers on the road. What struck 
me with most astonishment, however, was the liberal manner of 
our fair driver, who made no scruple of taking a leap, with the 
reins in her hand, and seating herself dexterously upon the shafts 
of the cart. From Ambleside — and without one foot of interven- 
ing flat ground — begins to rise the famous ascent of Kirkstone ; 
after which, for three long miles, all riding in a cart drawn by one 
horse becomes impossible. The ascent is computed at three 
miles, but is, probably, a little more. In some parts it is almost 
frightfully steep ; for the road being only the original mountain 
track of shepherds, gradually widened and improved from age to 
age (especially since the era of tourists began), is carried over 
ground which no engineer, even in Alpine countries, would have 
viewed as practicable. In ascending, this is felt chiefly as an ob- 
struction, and not as a peril, unless where there is a risk of the 
horses backing ; but, in the reverse order, some of these precipi- 
tous descents are terrific ; and yet, once in utter darkness, after 
midnight, and the darkness irradiated only by continual streams of 
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lightning, I was driven down this whole descent, at a full gallop, 
by a young woman — the carriage being a light one, the horses 
frightened, and the descents, at some critical parts of the road, so 
literally like the side of a house, that it was difficult to keep the 
fore wheels from pressing upon the hind legs of the horses. The 
innkeepers of Ambleside or Lowwood will not mount this formid- 
able hill without four horses. The leaders you are not required 
to take beyond the first three miles ; but, of course, they are glad 
if you will take them on through the whole stage to Patterdale ; 
and in that case, there is a real luxury at hand for those who enjoy 
velocity of motion. The descent into Patterdale is above two 
miles ; but such is the propensity for flying down hills in West- 
morland, that I have found the descent accomplished in about six 
minutes, which is at the rate of eighteen miles an hour ; the 
various turnings of the road making the speed much more sensible 
to the traveller. The pass, at the summit of this ascent, is 
nothing to be compared in sublimity with the pass under Great 
Gavel from Wastdalehead ; but it is solemn, and profoundly im- 
pressive. At a height so awful as this, it may be easily supposed 
that all human dwellings have been long left behind ; no sound 
of human life, no bells of churches or chapels, ever ascend so far. 
And, as is noticed in Wordsworth's fine verses upon this memor- 
able pass, the only sound that, even at noonday, disturbs the sleep 
of the weary pedestrian, is that of the bee murmuring among the 
mountain flowers — a sound as ancient 

As man's imperial front, and woman's roseate bloom. 

This way, and (which, to the sentiment of the case, is an import- 
ant point) this way of necessity > and not simply in obedience to a 
motive of convenience, passed the Roman legions ; for it is a mathe- 
matical impossibility that any other route could be found for an 
army nearer to the eastward of this pass than by way of Shap and 
Kendal ; nearer to the westward than by way of Legberthwaite and 
St John's vale (and so by Threlkeld to Penrith). Now, these two 
roads are twenty-five miles apart ; and, since a Roman cohort was 
stationed at Ambleside (Amboglana) it is pretty evident that this 
cohort would not correspond with the more northerly stations by 
either of these remote routes — having immediately before it this 
direct though difficult pass of Kirkstone. On the solitary area of 
tableland which you find at the summit, there are only two objects 
to remind you of man and his workmanship. One is a guide-post 
— always a picturesque and interesting object, because it expresses 
a wild country and a labyrinth of roads, and often made much more 
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interesting (as in this case) by the lichens which cover it, and which 
record the generations of men to whom it has done its office ; as 
also by the crucifix form, which inevitably recalls, in all mountain- 
ous regions, the crosses of Catholic lands, raised to the memory 
of wayfaring men who have perished by the hand of the assassin. 

The other memorial of man is even more interesting : — 
Amongst the fragments of rock which lie in the confusion of a 
ruin on each side of the road, one there is which exceeds the rest 
in height, and which, in shape, presents a very close resemblance 
to a miniature church. This lies to the left of the road as you 
are going from Ambleside; and from its name, Churchstone 
(Kirkstone) is derived the name of the pass, and from the pass 
the name of the mountain. This church, which is but a playful 
mimicry from the hand of nature of man's handiwork might, how- 
ever, easily be mistaken for such, were it not that the rude and 
almost inaccessible state of the adjacent ground proclaims the 
truth. As to size, that is remarkably difficult to estimate upon 
wild heaths or mountain solitudes, where there are no leadings 
through gradations of distance, nor any artificial standards, from 
which height or breadth can be properly deduced. This mimic 
church, however, has a peculiarly fine effect in this wild situation, 
which leaves so far below the tumults of this world ; the phantom 
church by suggesting the phantom and evanescent image of a con- 
gregation, where never congregation met ; of the pealing organ, 
where never sound was heard except of wild natural notes, or else 
of the wind rushing through those mighty gates of everlasting 
rock — in this way, the fanciful image of populous life that accom- 
panies the traveller on his road, for half a mile or more, serves to 
bring out the antagonist feeling of intense and awful solitude, 
which is the natural and presiding element — the religio loci — that 
broods for ever over the romantic pass. 

Autobiographic Sketches. Wordsworth and Southey 



A DREAM 



Sweet funeral bells from some incalculable distance, wailing of 
the dead that die before the dawn, awakened me as I slept in a 
boat moored to some familiar shore. The morning twilight even 
then was breaking, and by the dusky revelations which it spread, I 
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saw a girl, adorned with a garland of white roses about her head 
for some great festival, running along the solitary strand in ex- 
tremity of haste. Her running was the running of panic, and often 
she looked back as to some dreadful enemy in the rear. But when 
I leaped ashore, and followed on her steps to warn her of a peril 
in front, alas ! from me she fled as from another peril, and vainly 
I shouted to her of quicksands that lay ahead. Faster and faster 
she ran ; round a promontory of rocks she wheeled out of sight ; 
in an instant I also wheeled round it, but only to see the treacher- 
ous sands gathering above her head. Already her person was 
buried ; only the fair young head and the diadem of white roses 
around it were still visible to the pitying heavens ; and, last of all, 
was visible one white marble arm. I saw by the early twilight 
this fair young head, as it was sinking down to darkness — saw this 
marble arm, as it rose above her head and her treacherous grave, 
tossing, faltering, rising, clutching as at some false deceiving hand 
stretched out from the clouds — saw this marble arm uttering her 
dying hope, and then uttering her dying despair. The head, the 
diadem, the arm — these all had sunk ; at last over these also the 
cruel quicksand had closed ; and no memorial of the fair young 
girl remained on earth, except my own solitary tears, and the 
funeral bells from the desert seas, that, rising again more softly, 
sang a requiem over the grave of the buried child, and over her 
blighted dawn. 

I sat, and wept in secret the tears that men have ever given 
to the memory of those that died before the dawn, and by the 
treachery of earth, our mother. But suddenly the tears and 
funeral bells were hushed by a shout as of many nations, and by 
a roar as of some great king's artillery, advancing rapidly along the 
valleys, and heard afar by echoes from the mountains. " Hush ! " 
I said, as I bent my ear earthwards to listen — " hush ! — this either 
is the very anarchy of strife, or else " — and then I listened more 
profoundly, and whispered as I raised my head — "or else, oh 
heavens! it is victory that is final, victory that swallows up all 
strife." 

••*. .....a.. 

Immediately, in trance, I was carried over land and sea to 
some distant kingdom, and placed upon a triumphal car, amongst 
companions crowned with laurels. The darkness of gathering 
midnight, brooding over all the land, hid from us the mighty crowds 
that were weaving restlessly about ourselves as a centre ; we heard 
them, but saw them not. Tidings had arrived, within an hour, of 
a grandeur that measured itself against centuries ; too full of pathos 
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they were, too full of joy, to utter themselves by other language 
than by tears, by restless anthems, and Te Deums reverberated from 
the choirs and orchestras of earth. These tidings we that sat 
upon the laurelled car had it for our privilege to publish amongst 
all nations. And already by signs audible through the darkness, 
by snortings and tramplings, our angry horses, that knew no fear of 
fleshly weariness, upbraided us with delay. Wherefore was it that 
we delayed ? We waited for a secret word, that should bear witness 
to the hope of nations, as now accomplished for ever. At mid- 
night the secret word arrived; which word was — Waterloo and 
Recovered Christendom I The dreadful word shone by its own 
light; before us it went; high above our leaders' heads it rode, 
and spread a golden light over the paths which we traversed. 
Every city, at the presence of the secret word, threw open its 
gates. The rivers were conscious as we crossed. Ail the forests, 
as we ran along their margins, shivered in homage to the secret 
word. And the darkness comprehended it. 

Two hours after midnight we approached a mighty Minster. 
Its gates, which rose to the clouds, were closed. But when the 
dreadful word, that rode before us, reached them with its golden 
light, silently they moved back upon their hinges ; and at a flying 
gallop our equipage entered the grand aisle of the cathedral. 
Headlong was our pace ; and at every altar, in the little chapels 
and oratories to the right hand and left of our course, the lamps, 
dying or sickening, kindled anew in sympathy with the secret word 
that was flying past. Forty leagues we might have run in the 
cathedral, and as yet no strength of morning light had reached us, 
when before us we saw the aerial galleries of organ and choir. 
Every pinnacle of the fretwork, every station of advantage amongst 
the traceries, was crested by white-robed choristers, that sang 
deliverance ; that wept no more tears, as once their fathers had 
wept; but at intervals that sang together to the generations, 
saying 

Chant the deliverer's praise in every tongue, 

and receiving answers from afar, 

Such as once in heaven and earth were sung. 

And of their chanting was no end; of our headlong pace was 
neither pause nor slackening. 

Thus, as we ran like torrents — thus, as we swept with bridal 
rapture over the Campo Santo of the cathedral graves — suddenly 
we became aware of a vast necropolis rising upon the far-off 
horizon — a city of sepulchres, built within the saintly cathedral 
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for the warrior dead that rested from their feuds on earth. Of 
purple granite was the necropolis ; yet, in the first minute, it lay 
like a purple stain upon the horizon, so mighty was the distance. 
In the second minute it trembled through many changes, growing 
into terraces and towers of wondrous altitude, so mighty was the 
pace. In the third minute already, with our dreadful gallop, we 
were entering its suburbs. Vast sarcophagi rose on every side, 
having towers and turrets that, upon the limits of the central aisle, 
strode forward with haughty intrusion, that ran back with mighty 
shadows into answering recesses. Every sarcophagus showed 
many bas-reliefs — bas-reliefs of battles and of battle-fields ; 
battles from forgotten ages — battles from yesterday — battle-fields 
that, long since, Nature had healed and reconciled to herself with 
the sweet oblivion of flowers — battle-fields that were yet angry 
and crimson with carnage. Where the terraces ran, there did 
we run ; where the towers curved, there did we curve. With the 
flight of swallows our horses swept round every angle. Like rivers 
in flood, wheeling round headlands — like hurricanes that ride 
into the secrets of forests — faster than ever light unwove the 
mazes of darkness, our flying equipage carried earthly passions, 
kindled warrior instincts, amongst the dust that lay around us — 
dust oftentimes of our noble fathers that had slept in God from 
Creci to Trafalgar. And now had we reached the last sarcophagus, 
now were we abreast of the last bas-relief, already had we reached, 
covered the arrow-like flight of the illimitable central aisle, when 
coming up this aisle to meet us we beheld afar off a female child, 
that rode in a carriage as frail as flowers. The mists, which went 
before her, hid the fawns that drew her, but could not hide the 
shells and tropic flowers with which she played — but could not 
hide the lovely smiles by which she uttered her trust in the 
mighty cathedral, and in the cherubim that looked down upon 
her from the mighty shafts of its pillars. Face to face she was 
meeting us ; face to face she rode, as if danger there were none. 
"Oh, baby!" I exclaimed, " shalt thou be the ransom for 
Waterloo? Must we that carry tidings of great joy to every 
people, be messengers of ruin to thee ! " In horror I rose at the 
thought ; but then also, in horror at the thought, rose one that 
was sculptured on a bas-relief — a Dying Trumpeter. Solemnly 
from the field of battle he rose to his feet ; and unslinging his 
stony trumpet, carried it, in his dying anguish, to his stony lips — 
sounding once, and yet once again ; proclamation that in thy ears, 
oh, baby! spoke from the battlements of death. Immediately 
deep shadows fell between us, and aboriginal silence. The choir 
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had ceased to sing. The hoofs of our horses, the dreadful rattle 
of our harness, the groaning of our wheels, alarmed the graves no 
more. By horror the bas-relief had been unlocked into life. By 
horror we, that were so full of life, we men and our horses, with 
their fiery forelegs rising in mid air to their everlasting gallop, 
were frozen to a bas-relief. Then a third time the trumpet 
sounded ; the seals were tal-en off all pulses ; life, and the frenzy 
of life, tore into their channels again ; again the choir burst forth 
in sunny grandeur, as from the muffling of storms and darkness ; 
again the thunderings of our horses carried temptation into the 
graves. One cry burst from our lips as the clouds, drawing off 
from the aisle, showed it empty before us — "Whither has the 
infant fled ? — is the young child caught up to God ? " Lo I afar 
off, in a vast recess, rose three mighty windows to the clouds; 
and on a level with their summits, at height insuperable to man, 
rose an altar of purest alabaster. On its eastern face was trembling 
a crimson glory. A glory was it from the reddening dawn that 
now streamed through the windows? Was it from the crimson 
robes of the martyrs painted on the windows ? Was it from the 
bloody bas-reliefs of earth ? There, suddenly, within that crimson 
radiance, rose the apparition of a woman's head, and then of a 
woman's figure. The child it was, grown up to woman's height. 
Clinging to the horns of the altar, voiceless she stood — sinking, 
rising, raving, despairing, and behind the volume of incense, that, 
night and day, streamed upwards from the altar, dimly was seen 
the fiery font, and the shadow of that dreadful being who should 
have baptized her with the baptism of death. But by her side 
was kneeling her better angel, that hid his face with wings that 
wept and pleaded for her ; that prayed when she could not ; that 
fought with Heaven by tears for her deliverance ; which also, as 
Ae raised his immortal countenance from his wing, I saw, by the 
glory in his eye, that from Heaven he had won at last. 

Miscellanies 
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(1785-1866) 

A RESCUE 

Miss Susannah often wandered among the mountains alone, 
even to some distance from the farm-house. Sometimes she de- 
scended into the bottom of the dingles, to the black rocky beds of 
the torrents, and dreamed away hours at the feet of the cataracts. 
One spot in particular, from which she had at first shrunk with 
terror, became by degrees her favourite haunt. A path turning 
and returning at acute angles, led down a steep wood-covered 
slope to the edge of a chasm, where a pool, or resting-place of a 
torrent, lay far below. A cataract fell in a single sheet into the 
pool ; the pool boiled and bubbled at the base of the fall, but 
through the greater part of its extent, lay calm, deep, and black, 
as if the cataract had plunged through it to an unimaginable 
depth, without disturbing its eternal repose. At the opposite ex- 
tremity of the pool, the rocks almost met at their summits, the 
trees of the opposite banks intermingled their leaves, and another 
cataract plunged from the pool into a chasm, on which the sun- 
beams never gleamed. High above on both sides, the steep 
woody slopes of the dingle soared into the sky ; and from a fissure 
in the rock, on which the little path terminated, a single gnarled 
and twisted oak stretched itself over the pool, forming a fork with 
its boughs at a short distance from the rock. Miss Susannah often 
sat on the rock, with her feet resting on this tree : in time, she 
made her seat on the tree itself, with her feet hanging over the 
abyss ; and at length, she accustomed herself to lie along upon its 
trunk, with her side on the mossy bole of the fork, and an arm 
round one of the branches. From this position a portion of the 
sky and the woods was reflected in the pool, which, from its bank, 
was but a mass of darkness. The first time she reclined in this 
manner, her heart beat audibly ; in time, she lay down as calmly 
as on the mountain heather ; the perception of the sublime was 
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probably heightened by an intermingled sense of danger ; and 
perhaps that indifference to life, which early disappointment forces 
upon sensitive minds, was necessary to the first experiment. 
There was, in the novelty and strangeness of the position, an ex- 
citement which never wholly passed away, but which became 
gradually subordinate to the influence, at once tranquillizing and 
elevating, of the mingled eternity of motion, sound, and solitude. 

One sultry noon, she descended into this retreat with a mind 
more than usually disturbed by reflections on the past. She lay 
in her favourite position, sometimes gazing on the cataract ; 
looking sometimes up the steep sylvan acclivities, into the narrow 
space of the cloudless ether ; sometimes down into the abyss of 
the pool, and the deep bright-blue reflections that opened another 
immensity below her. The distressing recollections of the morn- 
ing, the world and all its littlenesses, faded from her thoughts like 
a dream ; but her wounded and wearied spirit drank in too deeply 
the tranquillizing power of the place, and she dropped asleep upon 
the tree like a ship-boy on the mast. 

At this moment Mr. Chainmail emerged into daylight, on a 
projection of the opposite rock, having struck down through the 
woods in search of unsophisticated scenery. The scene he dis- 
covered filled him with delight ; he seated himself on the rock, 
and fell into one of his romantic reveries; when suddenly the 
semblance of a black hat and feather caught his eye among the 
foliage of the projecting oak. He started up, shifted his position, 
and got a glimpse of a blue gown. It was his" lady of the lake, 
his enchantress of the ruined castle, divided from him by a barrier, 
which, at a few yards below, he could almost overleap, yet un- 
approachable but by a circuit perhaps of many hours. He watched 
with intense anxiety. To listen if she breathed was out of the 
question : the noses of a dean and chapter would have been 
soundless in the roar of the torrent. From her extreme stillness, 
she appeared to sleep : yet what creature, not desperate, would go 
wilfully to sleep in such a place ? Was she asleep then ? Nay, 
was she alive ? She was as motionless as death. Had she been 
murdered, thrown from above, and caught in the tree ? She lay 
too regularly, and too composedly for such a supposition. She 
was asleep then, and, in all probability, her waking would be fatal. 
He shifted his position. Below the pool two beetle-browed rocks 
nearly over-arched the chasm, leaving just such a space at the 
summit as was within the possibility of a leap ; the torrent roared 
below in a fearful gulf. He paused some time on the brink, 
measuring the practicability and the danger, and casting every now 
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and then an anxious glance to his sleeping beauty. In one of 
these glances he saw a slight movement of the blue gown, and, 
in a moment after, the black hat and feather dropped into the 
pool. Reflection was lost for a moment, and, by a sudden im- 
pulse, he bounded over the chasm. 

He stood above the projecting oak ; the unknown beauty lay 
like the nymph of the scene ; her long black hair, which the fall 
of her hat had disengaged from its fastenings, drooping through 
the boughs ; he saw that the first thing to be done was to prevent 
her throwing her feet off the trunk, in the first movements of wak- 
ing. He sat down on the rock, and placed his feet on the stem, 
securing her ankles between his own ; one of her arms was round 
a branch of the fork, the other lay loosely on her side. The hand 
of this arm he endeavoured to reach, by leaning forward from his 
seat ; he approximated, but could not touch it : after several tan- 
talizing efforts, he gave up the point in despair. He did not 
attempt to wake her, because he feared it might have bad conse- 
quences, and he resigned himself to expect the moment of her 
natural waking, determined not to stir from his post, if she should 
sleep till midnight. 

In this period of. forced inaction, he could contemplate at 
leisure the features and form of his charmer. She was not one of 
the slender beauties of romance ; she was as plump as a partridge ; 
her cheeks were two roses, not absolutely damask, yet verging 
thereupon ; her lips twin-cherries, of equal size ; her nose regular, 
and almost Grecian ; her forehead high, and delicately fair ; her 
eyebrows symmetrically arched; her eyelashes long, black and 
silky, fitly corresponding with the beautiful tresses that hung 
among the leaves of the oak, like clusters of wandering grapes. 
Her eyes were yet to be seen ; but how could he doubt that their 
opening would be the rising of the sun, when all that surrounded 
their fringy portals was radiant as " the forehead of the morning 
sky"? 

At length the young lady awoke. She was startled at the 
sudden sight of the stranger, and somewhat terrified at the first 
perception of her position. But she soon recovered her self- 
possession, and extending her hand to the offered hand of Mr. 
Chain mail, she raised herself upon the tree, and stepped on the 
rocky bank. 

Mr. Chainmail solicited permission to attend her to her home, 
which the young lady graciously conceded. They emerged from 
the woody dingle, traversed an open heath, wound along a moun- 
tain road by the shore of a lake, descended to the deep bed of 
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another stream, crossed it by a series of stepping-stones, ascended 
to some height on the opposite side, and followed upwards the line 
of the stream, till the banks opened into a spacious amphitheatre, 
where stood in its fields and meadows the farm-house of Ap 
Llymry. 

During this walk, they had kept up a pretty animated conver- 
sation. The lady had lost her hat, and, as she turned toward 
Mr. Chainmail, in speaking to him, there was no envious pro- 
jection of brim to intercept the beams of those radiant eyes he 
had been so anxious to see unclosed. There was in them a mixture 
of softness and brilliancy, the perfection of the beauty of female 
eyes, such as some men have passed through life without seeing, and 
such as no man ever saw, in any pair of eyes, but once ; such as 
can never be seen and forgotten. 

Her hair streamed over her shoulders ; the loss of the black 
feather had left nothing but the rustic costume, the blue gown, the 
black stockings, and the ribbon-tied shoes. Her voice had that 
full soft volume of melody which gives to common speech the fas- 
cination of music. Mr. Chainmail could not reconcile the dress 
of the damsel with her conversation and manners. He threw 
out a remote question or two, with the hope of solving the riddle, 
but, receiving no reply, he became satisfied that she was not dis- 
posed to be communicative respecting herself, and, fearing to offend 
her, fell upon other topics. They talked of the scenes of the moun- 
tains, of the dingle, the ruined castle, the solitary lake. 

Crotchet Castle 



SIR WILLIAM NAPIER 
(1785-1860) 

THE BATTLE OF ALBUERA 

During the night, Blake and Cole, as we have seen, arrived 
with above 16,000 men; but so defective was the occupation of 
the ground, that Soult had no change to make in his plans from 
this circumstance, and, a little before nine o'clock in the morning, 
Godinot's division issued from the woods in one heavy column of 
attack, preceded by ten guns He was flanked by the light 
cavalry, and followed by Werle's division of reserve, and, making 
straight towards the bridge, commenced a sharp cannonade, at- 
tempting to force the passage ; at the same time Briche\ with two 
regiments of hussars, drew farther down the river to observe 
Colonel Otway's horse 

The allies' guns on the rising ground above the village 
answered the fire of the French, and ploughed through their 
columns, which were crowding without judgment towards the 
bridge, although the stream was passable above and below. But 
Beresford, observing that Werle's division did not follow closely, 
was soon convinced that the principal effort would be on the 
right, and, therefore, sent Blake orders to form a part of the first, 
and all the second line of the Spanish army on the broad part of 
the hills, at right angles to their actual front. Then, drawing the 
Portuguese infantry of the left wing to the centre, he sent one 
brigade down to support Alten, and directed General Hamilton 
to hold the remainder in columns of battalions ready to move to 
any part of the field. The 13th dragoons were posted near the 
edge of the river, above the bridge, and, meanwhile, the second 
division marched to support Blake. The horse artillery, the 
heavy dragoons, and the fourth division also took ground to the 
right, and were posted, the cavalry and guns on a small plain be- 
hind the Aroya, and the fourth division in an oblique line about 
half musket shot behind them. This done, Beresford galloped to 
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Blake, for that general had refused to change his front, and, with 
great heat, told Colonel Hardinge, the bearer of the order, that 
the real attack was at the village and bridge. Beresford had sent 
again to entreat that he would obey, but this message was as fruit- 
less as the former, and when the marshal arrived nothing had been 
done. The enemy's columns were, however, now beginning to 
appear on the right, and Blake, yielding to this evidence, pro- 
ceeded to make the evolution, yet with such pedantic slowness, 
that Beresford, impatient of his folly, took the direction in person. 

Great was the confusion and the delay thus occasioned, and 
ere the troops could be put in order the French were amongst 
them. For scarcely had Godinot engaged Alten's brigade, when 
Werle\ leaving only a battalion of grenadiers and some squadrons 
to watch the 13th dragoons and to connect the attacks, counter- 
marched with the remainder of his division, and rapidly gained the 
rear of the 5th corps as it was mounting the hills on the right of 
the allies. At the same time the mass of light cavalry suddenly 
quitted Godinot's column, and crossing the river Albuera above 
the bridge, ascended the left bank at a gallop, and, sweeping 
round the rear of the 5th corps, joined Latour-Maubourg, who was 
already in face of Lumley's squadrons. Thus half an hour had 
sufficed to render Beresford's position nearly desperate. Two- 
thirds of the French were in a compact order of battle on a line 
perpendicular to his right, and his army, disordered and composed 
of different nations, was still in the difficult act of changing its 
front. It was in vain that he endeavoured to form the Spanish 
line sufficiently in advance to give room for the second division to 
support it ; the French guns opened, their infantry threw out a heavy 
musketry, and their cavalry, outflanking the front and charging here 
and there, put the Spaniards in disorder at all points ; in a short time 
the latter gave way, and Soult, thinking the whole army was yield- 
ing, pushed forward his columns while his reserves also mounted 
the hill, and General Ruty placed all the batteries in position. 

At this critical moment General William Stewart arrived at 
the foot of the height with Colonel Colborne's brigade, which 
formed the head of the second division. The colonel, seeing the 
confusion above, desired to form in order of battle previous to 
mounting the ascent ; but Stewart, whose boiling courage overlaid 
his judgment, led up without any delay in column of companies, 
and attempted to open out his line in succession as the battalions 
arrived at the summit. Being under a destructive fire, the fore- 
most charged to make room, but a heavy rain prevented any ob- 
ject from being distinctly seen, and four regiments bf hussars and 
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lancers, which had passed the right flank in the obscurity, came 
galloping in upon the rear of the line at the instant of its develop- 
ment, and slew or took two-thirds of the brigade. One battalion 
only (the 31st) being still in column, escaped the storm, and main- 
tained its ground, while the French horsemen, riding violently 
over everything else, penetrated to all parts. In the tumult, a 
lancer fell upon Beresford, but the marshal, a man of great 
strength, putting his spear aside, cast him from his saddle, and a 
shift of wind blowing aside the mist and smoke, the mischief was 
perceived from the plains by General Lumley, who sent four squa- 
drons out upon the lancers, and cut many of them off. 

During this first unhappy effort of the second division, so great 
was the confusion, that the Spanish line continued to fire without 
cessation, although the British were before them ; whereupon 
Beresford, finding his exhortations to advance fruitless, seized an 
ensign, and bore him and his colours by main force to the front, yet 
the troops would not follow, and the man went back again on be- 
ing released. In this crisis, the weather, which had ruined Col- 
borne's brigade, also prevented Soult from seeing the whole extent 
of the field of battle, and he still kept his heavy columns together. 
His cavalry, indeed, began to hem in that of the allies, but the 
fire of the horse artillery enabled Lumley, covered as he was by 
the bed of the Aroya and supported by the fourth division, to 
check them on the plain, while Colborne still maintained the 
heights with the 31st regiment: the British artillery, under Major 
Dickson, was likewise coming fast into action, and William Stewart, 
who had escaped the charge of the lancers, was again mounting 
the hill with General Houghton's brigade ; which he brought on 
with the same vehemence, but, instructed by his previous misfor- 
tune, in a juster order of battle. The weather now cleared, and a 
dreadful fire poured into the thickest of the French columns con- 
vinced Soult that the day was yet to be won. 

Houghton's regiments soon got footing on the summit ; Dickson 
placed the artillery in line, the remaining brigade of the second 
division came up on the left, and two Spanish corps at last moved 
forward. The enemy's infantry then recoiled, yet soon recovering, 
renewed the fight with greater violence than before ; the cannon on 
both sides discharged showers of grape at half range, and the peal 
of musketry was incessant, and often within pistol shot ; but the 
close formation of the French embarrassed their battle, and the 
British line would not yield them one inch of ground, nor a 
moment of time to open their ranks. Their fighting was, how- 
ever, fierce and dangerous. Stewart was twice wounded, Colonel 
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Duckworth, of the 48th, was slain, and the gallant Houghton, who 
had received many wounds without shrinking, fell and died in the 
act of cheering his men. Still the struggle continued with unabated 
fury. Colonel Inglis and twenty- two officers, and more than 400 
men out of 570 that had mounted the hill, fell in the 5 7th alone, and 
the other regiments were scarcely better off; not one- third were 
standing in any; ammunition failed, and, as the English fire 
slackened, the enemy established a column in advance upon the 
right flank ; the play of Dickson's artillery indeed checked them 
a moment, but again the Polish lancers charging, captured six 
guns. In this desperate crisis, Beresford, who had already with- 
drawn the 13th dragoons from the banks of the river and brought 
Hamilton's Portuguese into a situation to cover a retrograde move- 
ment, wavered ! — destruction stared him in the face, his personal 
resources were exhausted, and the unhappy thought of a retreat 
rose in his agitated mind. Yet no order to that effect was given, 
and it was urged by some about him that the day might still be 
redeemed with the fourth division. While he hesitated, Colonel 
Hardinge boldly ordered General Cole to advance, and then 
riding to Colonel Abercrombie, who commanded the remaining 
brigade of the second division, directed him also to push forward 
into the fight. The die being thus cast, Beresford acquiesced, and 
the terrible battle was continued. 

The fourth division had only two brigades in the field ; the one 
Portuguese under General Harvey the other British, commanded 
by Sir W. Myers and composed of the 7th and 23rd regiments, 
was called the fusilier brigade. General Cole directed the Portu- 
guese to move between Lumley's dragoons and the hill, where 
they were immediately charged by some of the French horsemen, 
but beat them off with great loss ; meanwhile he led the fusiliers 
in person up the height. 

At this time six guns were in the enemy's possession, the 
whole of Werte's reserves were coming forward to reinforce the 
front column of the French, and the remnant of Houghton's 
brigade could no longer maintain its ground ; the field was heaped 
with carcases, the lancers were riding furiously about the captured 
artillery on the upper part of the hill, and on the lower slopes a 
Spanish and an English regiment in mutual error were exchanging 
volleys ; behind all, General Hamilton's Portuguese, in withdraw- 
ing from the heights above the bridge, appeared to be in retreat. 
The conduct of a few brave men soon changed this state of affairs. 
Colonel Robert Arbuthnot, pushing between the double fire of the 
mistaken troops, arrested that mischief, while Cole, with the fusi- 
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Hers, flanked by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion under Colonel 
Hawkshawe, mounted the hill, dispersed the lancers, recovered 
the captured guns, and appeared on the right of Houghton's brigade 
exactly as Abercrombie passed it on the left. 

Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke and 
rapidly separating itself from the confused and broken multitude, 
startled the enemy's- heavy masses, which were increasing and 
pressing onwards as to an assured victory ; they wavered, hesi- 
tated, and then vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured 
to enlarge their front, while a fearful discharge of grape from the 
artillery whistled through the British ranks. Cole and three 
colonels fell wounded, and the fusilier battalions, struck by the 
iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed on their terrible enemies, and 
then was seen with what a strength and majesty the British 
soldier fights. In vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, animate 
his Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest veterans, extricating 
themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain 
time for the mass to open out on such a fair field ; in vain did 
the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately 
upon friends and foes, while the horsemen hovering on the flank 
threatened to charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop 
that astonishing infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined 
valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability of their 
order ; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in their 
front ; their measured tread shook the ground ; their dreadful 
volleys swept away the head of every formation ; their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of 
the tumultuous crowd as, foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, 
it was driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest 
edge of the hill. In vain did the French reserves, joining with 
the struggling multitude, endeavour to sustain the fight ; their 
efforts only increased the irremediable confusion, and the mighty 
• mass, giving way like a loosened cliff, went headlong down the 
ascent. The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, 
and 1500 unwounded men, the remnant of 6000 unconquerable 
British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill I 

The serious fighting had endured only four hours, and in that 
space of time, nearly 7000 of the allies and above 8000 of their 
adversaries were struck. down. Three French generals were 
wounded, two slain, and 800 soldiers so badly hurt as to be left 
on the field. On Beresford's side only 2000 Spaniards, and 600 
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Germans and Portuguese, were killed or wounded ; hence it is 
plain with what a resolution the pure British fought, for they had 
only 1500 men left standing out of 6000! The laurel is nobly 
won when the exhausted victor reels as he places it on his bleed- 
ing front. 

History of the Peninsular War 



LORD BYRON 

(1788-1824) 

LETTERS TO MISS MILBANKE 

I look upon myself as a very facetious personage, and may 
appeal to most of my acquaintance (Lady M. for instance) in 
proof of my assertion. Nobody laughs more, and though your 
friend Joanna Baillie says somewhere that " Laughter is the child 
of misery," I do not believe her (unless indeed in a hysteric), 
though I think it is sometimes the parent. Nothing could do me 
more honour than the acquaintance of that lady, who does not 
possess a more enthusiastic admirer than myself. She is our only 
dramatist since Otway and Southerne; I don't except Home. 
With all my presumed prejudice against your sex, or rather the 
perversion of manners and principle in many, which you admit in 
some circles, I think the very worst woman that every existed 
would have made a man of very passable reputation. They are 
all better than us, and their faults, such as they are, must originate 
with ourselves. Your sweeping sentence on " the circles where 
we have met" amuses me much when I recollect some of those 
who constituted that society. After all, bad as it is, it has its 
agremens. The great object of life is sensation — to feel that we 
exist, even though in pain. It is this " craving void " which drives 
us to gaming — to battle — to travel — to intemperate but keenly 
felt pursuits of any description, whose principal attraction is the 
agitation inseparable from their accomplishment. I am but an 
awkward dissembler ; as my friend you will bear with my faults. 
I shall have the less constraint in what I say to you — firstly be- 
cause I may derive some benefit from your observations — and 
next because I am very sure you can never be perverted by any 
paradoxes of mine. You have said a good deal, and very well 
too, on the subject of Benevolence systematically exerted; two 
lines of Pope will explain mine (if I have any) and that of half 
mankind — 
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Perhaps prosperity becalmed his breast ; 
Perhaps the Wind just shifted from the East. 

By the bye you are a bard also — have you quite given up that 
pursuit ? Is your friend Pratt one of your critics ? or merely one 
of your systematic benevolents? You were very kind to poor 
Blackett, which he requited by falling in love, rather presumptu- 
ously to be sure — like Metastasio with the Empress Maria Theresa. 
When you can spare an instant, I shall of course be delighted to 
hear from you — but do not let me encroach a moment on better 
avocations. — Adieu. 

Ever Yours, 

B. 

My Dear Friend — for such you will permit me to call you — 
On my return to town I find some consolation for having left a 
number of pleasant people in your letter — the more so as I had 
begun to doubt if I should ever receive another. You ask me 
some questions, and as they are about myself, you must pardon 
the egotism into which my answers must betray me. I am glad 
that you know any good deed that I am supposed ever to have 
blundered upon, simply because it proves that you have not in- 
variably heard me ill spoken of. If true, I am sufficiently rewarded 
by a short step towards your good opinion. You don't like my 
"restless" doctrines— I should be very sorry if you did; but I 
can't stagnate nevertheless. If I must sail, let it be on the ocean 
no matter how stormy — anything but a dull cruise on a land lake 
without ever losing sight of the same insipid shores by which it is 
surrounded. 

" Gay " but not " content " — very true. You say I never 
attempt to justify myself. You are right. At times I can't and 
occasionally I won't defend by explanation ; life is not worth 
having on such terms. The only attempt I ever made at defence 
was in a poetical point of view — and what did it end in ? not an 
exculpation of me, but an attack on all other persons whatsoever. 
I should make a pretty scene indeed if I went on defending — be- 
sides, by proving myself (supposing it possible) a good sort of quiet 
country gentleman, to how many people should I give more pain 
than pleasure ? Do you think accusers like one the better for be- 
ing confuted ? You have detected a laughter " false to the heart " 
— allowed — yet I have been tolerably sincere with you, and I fear 
sometimes troublesome. To the charge of pride I suspect I must 
plead guilty, because when a boy and a very young one it was the 
constant reproach of schoolfellows and tutors. Since I grew up I 
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have heard less about it — probably because I have now neither 
schoolfellow nor tutor. It was however originally defensive — for 
at that time my hand like Ishmael's was against every one's and 
every one's against mine. I now come to a subject of your in- 
quiry which you must have perceived I always hitherto avoided — 
an awful one — "Religion". I was bred in Scotland among 
Calvinists in the first part of my life, which gave me a dislike to 
that persuasion. Since that period I have visited the most 
bigoted and credulous of countries — Spain, Greece, Turkey. As 
a spectacle the Catholic is more fascinating than the Greek or the 
Moslem ; but the last is the only believer who practises the pre- 
cepts of his Prophet to the last chapter of his creed. My opinions 
are quite undecided. I may say so sincerely, since, when given over 
at Patras in 181 o, I rejected and ejected three Priest-loads of spiritual 
consolation by threatening to turn Mussulman if they did not leave 
me in quiet. I was in great pain, and looked upon death in that 
respect as a relief — without much regret for the past, and few 
speculations on the future. Indeed so indifferent was I to my 
bodily situation that though I was without any attendant but a 
young Frenchman as ill as myself, two barbarous Arnouts, and a 
deaf and desperate Greek Quack, and my English servant (a man 
with me) within two days' journey, I would not allow the last to be 
sent for — worth all the rest as he would have been in attendance 
at such a time, because — I really don't know why — unless it was 
an indifference to which I am certainly not subject when in good 
health. I believe doubtless in God, and should be happy to be 
convinced of much more. If I do not at present place implicit 
faith in tradition and revelation of any human creed, I hope it is 
not from want of reverence for the Creator but the created, and 
when I see a man publishing a pamphlet to prove that Mr. Pitt 
is risen from the dead (as was done a week ago) perfectly positive 
in the truth of his assertion, I must be permitted to doubt more 
miracles equally well attested; but the moral of Christianity is 
perfectly beautiful — and the very sublime of virtue — yet even there 
we find some of its finer precepts in the earlier axioms of the 
Greeks — particularly " Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you " — the forgiveness of injuries, and more which I do 
not remember. Good night ; I have sent you a long prose. I 
hope your answer will be equal in length — I am sure it will be 
more amusing. You write remarkably well — which you won't like 
to hear, so I shall say no more about it. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Byron. 
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P.S. — I shall post-scribble this half-sheet. When at Aston I 
sent you a short note, for I began to feel a little nervous about 
the reception of my last letter. I shall be down there again next 
week, and merely left to escape the Doncaster Races — being very 
ill adapted for provincial festivities — but I shall rejoin the party 
when they are over. This letter was written last night after a two 
days' journey, with little rest and no refreshment (for eating on 
the road throws me into a fever directly) ; you will therefore not 
wonder if it is a meagre performance. When you honour me with 
an answer, address to London. Present my invariable respects to 
Sir R. and Lady Milbanke, and once more receive them for your- 
self. Good morning. 

November io/yfc, 1813. — Your opinion of my "reasoning 
powers " is so exactly my own, that you will not wonder if I avoid 
a controversy with so skilful a casuist — particularly on a subject 
where I am certain to get the worst of it in this world, and per- 
haps incur a warmer confutation in the next. But I shall be most 
happy to hear your observations on the subject. If any body 
could do me good, probably you might, as, by all accounts, you 
are a mistress of the practice as well as theory of that benevolent 
science (which I take to be even better than your mathematics). 
At all events it is my. fault if I derive no benefit from your re- 
marks. I agree with you quite upon mathematics also, and must 
be content to admire them at an incomprehensible distance, always 
adding them to the catalogue of my regrets. I know that two and 
two make four, and should be glad to prove it, too, if I could — 
though, I must say, if by any sort of process I could convert a two 
and two into five, it would give me much greater pleasure. The 
only part I remember which gave me much delight were the 
theorems (is that the word ?) in which, after ringing the changes 
upon AB and CD, &c, I at last came to " which is absurd " — 
" which is impossible," and at this point I have always arrived and 
I fear always shall through life — very fortunate if I can continue 
to stop there. 

Nov. ioth t 1 81 3. — I perceive by part of your last letter that 
you are still inclined to believe me a gloomy personage. Those 
who pass so much of their time entirely alone can't be always in 
very high spirits ; yet I don't know — though I certainly do enjoy 
society to a certain extent, I never passed two hours in mixed 
company without wishing myself out of it again. Still I look upon 
myself as a facetious companion, well reputed by all the wits at 
whose jests I readily laugh, and whose repartees I take care never 
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to incur by any kind of contest — for which I feel as little qualified 
as I do for the more solid pursuits of demonstration. 

I by no means rank poetry or poets high in the scale of in- 
tellect. This may look like affectation, but it is my real opinion. 
It is the lava of the imagination whose eruption prevents an earth- 
quake. They say poets never or rarely go mad. Cowper and 
Collins are instances to the contrary (but Cowper was no poet). 
It is, however, to be remarked that they rarely do, but are generally 
so near it that I cannot help thinking rhyme is so far useful in 
anticipating and preventing the disorder. I prefer the talents of 
action — of war, or the senate, or even of science — to all the specu- 
lations of these mere dreamers of another existence (I don't mean 
religiously but fancifully) and spectators of this apathy. Disgust 
and perhaps incapacity have rendered me now a mere spectator ; 
but I have occasionally mixed in the .active and tumultuous depart- 
ments of existence, and in these alone my recollection rests with 
any satisfaction, though not the best parts of it. 



LETTER TO LEIGH HUNT 

My Dear Sir, — I have been snow-bound and thaw-swamped 
(two compound epithets for you) in the " valley of the shadow " 
of Newstead Abbey for nearly a month, and have not been four 
hours returned from (sic) London. Nearly the first use I make of 
my benumbed fingers is to thank you for your very handsome note 
in the volume you have just put forth, only, I trust, to be followed 
by others on subjects more worthy your notice than the works of 
contemporaries. Of myself you speak only too highly, and you 
must think me strangely spoiled, or perversely peevish, even to 
suspect that any remarks of yours, in the spirit of candid criticism, 
could possibly prove unpalatable. Had they been harsh, instead 
of being written as they are in the indelible ink of friendly ad- 
monition, had they been the harshest — as I knew and know that 
you are above any personal bias, at least against your fellow-bards, 
believe me they could not have caused a remembrance, nor a 
moment of rankling on my part. Your poem I read long ago in 
the Reflector, and it is not too much to say that it is the best 
" Session " we have, and with a more difficult subject, for we are 
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neither so good nor so bad (taking the best and the worst) as the 
wits of the olden time. 

To your smaller pieces I have not yet had time to do justice 
by perusal, and I have a quantity of unanswered, and I hope un- 
answerable letters to wade through before I sleep, but to-morrow 
will see me through your volume. I am glad to see you have 
tracked Gray among the Italians. You will perhaps find a friend 
or two of yours there also, though not to the same extent ; but I 
have always thought the Italians the most poetical moderns ; our 
Milton and Spenser and Shakespeare (the last through transla- 
tions of their Tales) are very Tuscan, and surely it is far superior 
to the French school. You are hardly fair enough to Rogers. 
Why tea ? You might surely have given him supper, if only a 
sandwich. Murray has, I hope, sent you my last bantling, The 
Corsair. I have been regaled at every inn on the road by 
lampoons and other merry conceits on myself in the ministerial 
gazettes, occasioned by the republication of two stanzas, inserted 
in 1812 in Perry's- paper. The hysterics of the Morning Post are 
quite interesting ; and I hear (but have not seen) of something 
terrific in last week's Courier ; all which I take with the " calm in- 
difference " of Sir Fretful Plagiary. The Morning Post has one 
copy of devices upon my deformity, which certainly will admit of 
no " historic doubt " like " Dickon my master's " ; another upon 
my atheism, which is not quite so clear ; and another very down- 
rightly says " I am the devil " (poiteux, they might have added) 
and a rebel, and what not ; possibly my accuser of diabolism may 
be Rosa Matilda, and if so, it would not be difficult to convince 
her that I am a mere man. I shall break in upon you in a day 
or two, distance has hitherto detained me ; and I hope to find 
you well, and myself welcome. — Ever your obliged and sincere 

Byron. 

PS. — Since this letter was written, I have been at your text, 
which has much good humour in every sense of the word. Your 
notes are of a very high order indeed, particularly on Words- 
worth. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
(1792-1822) 

POETRY 

Poetry is indeed something divine. It is at once the centre and 
circumference of knowledge; it is that which comprehends all 
science, and that to which all science must be referred. It is at 
the same time the root and blossom of all other systems of thought ; 
it is that from which all spring, and that which adorns all ; and that 
which, if blighted, denies the fruit and the seed, and withholds 
from the barren world the nourishment and the succession of the 
scions of the tree of life. It is the perfect and consummate surface 
and bloom of all things ; it is as the odour and the colour of the 
rose to the texture of the elements which compose it, as the form 
and splendour of unfaded beauty to the secrets of anatomy and 
corruption. What were virtue, love, patriotism, friendship, — what 
were the scenery of this beautiful universe which we inhabit ; what 
were our consolations on this side of the grave — and what were 
our aspirations beyond it, if poetry did not ascend to bring light 
and fire from those eternal regions where the owl- winged faculty 
of calculation dare not ever soar? Poetry is not like reasoning, 
a power to be exerted according to the determination of the will. 
A man cannot say, " I will compose poetry ". The greatest poet 
even cannot say it ; for the mind in creation is as a fading coal, 
which some invisible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens 
to transitory brightness ; this power arises from within, like the 
colour of a flower which fades and changes. as it is developed, and 
the conscious portions of our nature are unprophetic either of its 
approach or its departure. Could this influence be durable in its 
original purity and force, it is impossible to predict the greatness 
of the results ; but when composition begins, inspiration is already 
on the decline, and the most glorious poetry that has ever been 
communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the 
original conceptions of the poet. I appeal to the greatest poets of 
the present day, whether it is not an error to assert that the finest 
passages of poetry are produced by labour and study. The toil 
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and the delay recommended by critics can be justly interpreted to 
mean no more than a careful observation of the inspired moments, 
and an artificial connexion of the spaces between their suggestions, 
by the intertexture of conventional expressions ; a necessity only 
imposed by the limitedness of the poetical faculty itself; for Milton 
conceived the Paradise Lost as a whole before he executed it in 
portions. We have his own authority also for the muse having 
" dictated " to him the " unpremeditated song ". And let this be 
an answer to those who would allege the fifty-six various readings 
of the first line of the Orlando Furioso. Compositions so produced 
are to poetry what mosaic is to painting. The instinct and in- 
tuition of the poetical faculty is still more observable in the 
plastic and pictorial arts ; and the mind which directs the hands 
in formation is incapable of accounting to itself for the origin, 
the gradations, or the media of the process. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds. We are aware of evanescent visitations 
of thought and feeling, sometimes associated with place or person, 
sometimes regarding our own mind alone, and always arising un- 
foreseen and departing unbidden, but elevating and delightful 
beyond all expression : so that even in the desire and the regret 
they leave, there cannot but be pleasure, participating as it does 
in the nature of its object. It is as it were the interpenetration 
of a diviner nature through our own ; but its footsteps are like those 
of a wind over the sea, which the morning calm erases, and whose 
traces remain only, as on the wrinkled sand which paves it. 
These and corresponding conditions of being are experienced 
principally by those of the most delicate sensibility and the most 
enlarged imagination ; and the state of mind produced by them 
is at war with every base desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, love, 
patriotism, and friendship, is essentially linked with such emotions ; 
and whilst they last, self appears as what it is, an atom to a uni- 
verse. Poets are not only subject to these experiences as spirits 
of the most refined organization, but they can colour all that they 
combine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world ; a word, 
a trait in the representation of a scene or a passion, will touch 
the enchanted chord, and reanimate, in those who have ever ex- 
perienced those emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the buried image 
of the past. Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best and 
most beautiful in the world ; it arrests the vanishing apparitions 
which haunt the interlunations of life, and veiling them or in 
language or in form, sends them forth among mankind, bearing 
sweet news of kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide 
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— abide, because there is no portal of expression from the caverns 
of the spirit which they inhabit into the universe of things. 
Poetry redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man. 
Poetry turns all things to loveliness ; it exalts the beauty of 
that which is most beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which is 
most deformed ; it marries exultation and horror, grief and plea- 
sure, eternity and change ; it subdues to union, under its light 
yoke, all irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it touches, 
and every form moving within the radiance of its presence is 
changed by wondrous sympathy, to an incarnation of the spirit 
which it breathes ; its secret alchemy turns to potable gold the 
poisonous waters which flow from death through life ; it strips the 
veil of familiarity from the world, and lays bare the naked and 
sleeping beauty, which is the spirit of its forms. 

A Defence of Poetry 



THE CATARACT OF THE VELINO 

Imagine a river sixty feet in breadth, with a vast volume of 
waters, the outlet of a great lake among the higher mountains, 
falling 300 feet into a sightless gulf of snow-white vapour, which 
bursts up for ever and for ever from a circle of black crags, and 
thence leaping downwards, makes five or six other cataracts, 
each fifty or a hundred feet high, which exhibit, on a smaller scale, 
and with beautiful and sublime variety, the same appearances. 
Stand upon the brink of the platform of cliff, which is directly 
opposite. You see the ever-moving water stream down. It 
comes in thick and tawny folds, flaking off like solid snow gliding 
down a mountain. It does not seem hollow within, but without 
it is unequal, like the folding of linen thrown carelessly down ; your 
eye follows it, and it is lost below ; not in the black rocks which 
gird it around, but in its own foam and spray, in the cloud-like 
vapours boiling up from below, which is not like rain, nor mist, 
nor foam, but water, in a shape wholly unlike anything I ever saw 
before. It is as white as snow, but thick and impenetrable to the 
eye. The very imagination is bewildered in it. A thunder comes 
up from the abyss wonderful to hear ; for though it ever sounds, 
it is never the same, but, modulated by the changing motion, rises 
and falls inter mi ttingly ; we passed half an hour in one spot look- 
ing at it, and thought but a few minutes had gone by. 

Letter to T. L. Peacock 



JOHN KEATS 
(1795-1821) 

DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF 

My Dear Bailey — The only day I have had a chance of 
seeing you when you were last in London I took every advantage 
of — some devil led you out of the way. Now I have written to 
Reynolds to tell me where you will be in Cumberland — so that 
I cannot miss you. And here, Bailey, I will say a few words, 
written in a sane and sober mind (a very scarce thirtg with me) 
for they may, hereafter, save you a great deal of trouble about 
me, which you do not deserve, and for which I ought to be 
bastinadoed. I carry all matters to an extreme ; so that when I 
have any little vexation, it grows, in five minutes, into a theme 
for Sophocles. Then, and in that temper, if I write to any friend, 
I have so little self-possession, that I give him matter for grieving, 
at the very time, perhaps, when I am laughing at a pun. Your 
last letter made me blush for the pain I had given you. I know 
my own disposition so well that I am certain of writing many 
times hereafter in the same strain to you ; now you know how 
far to believe in them. You must allow for Imagination. I 
know I shall not be able to help it. 

I am sorry you are grieved at my not continuing my visits to 
Little Britain. Yet I think I have, so far as a man can do who 
has books to read and subjects to think upon. For that reason 
I have been nowhere else except to Wentworth Place, so nigh at 
hand. Moreover, I have been too often in a state of health that 
made it prudent not to hazard the night air. Yet, further, I will 
confess to you that I cannot enjoy society, small or numerous. 
I am certain that our fair are glad I should come for the mere 
sake of my coming ; but I am certain I bring with me a vexation 
they are better without. If I can possibly, at any time, feel my 
temper coming upon me, I refrain even from a promised visit. 
I am certain I have not a right feeling towards women — at this 
moment I am striving to be just to them, but I cannot. Is it 
because they fall so far beneath my boyish imagination ? When 
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I was a schoolboy I thought a woman a pure goddess ; my mind 
was a soft nest in which some one of them slept, though she 
knew it not. I have no right to expect more than their reality. 
I thought them ethereal, above men. I find them perhaps equal 
— great by comparison is very small. Insult may be inflicted in 
more ways than by word or action. One who is tender of being 
insulted does not like to think an insult against another. I do 
not like to think insults in a lady's company. I commit a crime 
with her which absence would not have known. Is it not extra- 
ordinary ? When among men, I have no evil thoughts, no malice, 
no spleen; I feel free to speak or be silent; I can listen, and 
from any one I can learn ; my hands are in my pockets, I am 
free from all suspicion, and comfortable. When I am among 
women, I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen ; I cannot speak, or 
be silent ; I am full of suspicion, and therefore listen to nothing ; 
I am in a hurry to be gone. You must be charitable, and put 
all this perversity to my being disappointed since my boyhood. 
Yet with such feelings I am happier alone, among crowds of men, 
by myself, or with a friend or two. With all this, trust me, I have 
not the least idea that men of different feelings and inclinations 
are more short-sighted than myself. I never rejoiced more than 
at my brother's marriage, and shall do so at that of any of my 
friends. I must absolutely get over this — but how ? the only way 
is to find the root of the evil, and so cure it, "with backward 
mutterings of dissevering power ". That is a difficult thing : for 
an obstinate prejudice can seldom be produced but from a Gordian 
complication of feelings, which must take time to enravel, and 
care to keep unravelled. I could say a good deal about this, but 
I will leave it, in hopes of better and more worthy dispositions — 
and, also, content that I am wronging no one, for, after all, I do 
think better of womankind than to suppose they care whether 
Mister John Keats, five feet high, likes them or not. You ap- 
peared to wish to know my moods on this subject : don't think 
it a bore, my dear fellow, — it shall be my Amen. 

Letters 



THE IDEALS OF A POET 



My Dear Woodhouse, — Your letter gave me great satisfaction, 
more on account of its friendliness than any relish of that matter 
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in it which is accounted so acceptable in the " genus irritabile ". 
The best answer I can give you is in a clerklike manner to make 
some observations on two principal points which seem to point 
like indices into the midst of the whole pro and con about genius, 
and views, and achievements, and ambition, et cetera, ist. As to 
the poetical character itself (I mean that sort, of which, if I am 
anything, I am a member ; that sort distinguished from the 
Wordsworthian, or egotistical sublime ; which is a thing per se 9 
and stands alone) it is not itself — it has no self— it is everything 
and nothing — it has no character — it enjoys light and shade — it 
lives in gusts, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean 
or elevated, — it has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an 
Imogen. What shocks the virtuous philosopher delights the 
cameleon poet. It does no harm from its relish of the dark side 
of things, any more than from its taste for the bright one, because 
they both end in speculation. A poet is the most unpoetical of 
anything in existence, because he has no identity ; he is continually 
in for, and filling, some other body. The sun, the moon, the sea, 
and men and women, who are creatures of impulse, are poetical, 
and have about them an unchangeable attribute; the poet has 
none, no identity. He is certainly the most unpoetical of all 
God's creatures. If then, he has no self, and if I am a poet, 
where is the wonder that I should say I would write no more ? 
Might I not at that very instant have been cogitating on the char- 
acters of Saturn and Ops ? It is a wretched thing to confess, but 
it is a very fact, that not one word I ever utter can be taken for 
granted as an opinion growing out of my identical nature. How 
can it, when I have no nature? When I am in a room with 
people, if I am free from speculating on creations of my own 
brain, then, not myself goes home to myself, but the identity of 
every one in the room begins to press upon me, so that I am in a 
very little time annihilated — not only among men ; it would be 
the same in a nursery of children. I know not whether I make 
myself understood ; I hope, enough to let you see that no de- 
pendence is to be placed on what I said that day. 

In the second place, I will speak of my views, and of the life 
I propose to myself. I am ambitious of doing the world some 
good ; if I should be spared, that may be the work of future years 
— in the interval I will assay to reach to as high a summit in 
poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me will suffer. The faint con- 
ceptions I have of poems to come bring the blood frequently into 
my forehead. All I hope is, that I may not lose all interest in 
human affairs — that the solitary indifference I feel for applause, 
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even from the finest spirits, will not blunt any acuteness of vision 
I may have. I do not think it will. I feel assured I should write 
from the mere yearning and fondness I have for the beautiful, 
even if my night's labours should be burnt every morning, and no 
eye ever shine upon them. But even now I am perhaps not 
speaking from myself, but from some character in whose soul I 
now live. 

I am sure, however, that this next sentence is from myself. — 
I feel your anxiety, good opinion, and friendship in the highest 
degree, and am, Yours most sincerely, — John Keats. 

Letters 



HAPPINESS IN SOLITUDE 

Notwithstanding your happiness and your recommendations, 
I hope I shall never marry ; though the most beautiful creature 
were waiting for me at the end of a journey or a walk ; though 
the carpet were of silk, and the curtains of the morning clouds, 
the chairs and sofas stuffed with cygnet's down, the food manna, 
the wine beyond claret, the window opening on Windermere, I 
should not feel, or rather my happiness should not be, so fine ; 
my solitude is sublime — for, instead of what I have described, 
there is a sublimity to welcome me home ; the roaring of the wind 
is my wife; and the stars through my window-panes are my 
children ; the mighty abstract Idea of Beauty in all that I have, 
stifles the more minute and divided domestic happiness. An 
amiable wife and sweet children I contemplate as part of that 
Beauty. But I must have a thousand of those beautiful particles 
to fill up my heart. I feel more and more every day, as my 
imagination strengthens, that I do not live in this world alone, but 
in a thousand worlds. No sooner am I alone, than shapes of 
epic greatness are stationed around me, and serve my spirit the 
office which is equivalent to a King's body-guard : " then Tragedy 
with scepter'd pall comes sweeping by v ; according to my state 
of mind I am with Achilles snouting in the trenches, or with 
Theocritus in the vales of Sicily ; or throw my whole being into 
Troilus, and, repeating those lines, " I wander like a lost soul 
upon the Stygian bank, staying for waftage," I melt into the air 
with a voluptuousness so delicate, that I am content to be alone. 
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These things, combined with the opinion I have formed of the 
generality of women, who appear to me as children to whom I 
would rather give a sugar-plum than my time, form a barrier 
against matrimony which I rejoice in. I have written this that 
you might see that I have my share of the lighter pleasures of 
life, and that, though I may choose to pass my days alone, I am 
no solitary ; you see there is nothing splenetic in all this. The 
only thing that can ever affect me personally for more than one 
short passing day, is my doubt about my powers for poetry ; I 
seldom have any ; and I look with hope to the nighing time when 
I shall have none. I am as happy as a man can be — that is, in 
myself ; I should be happier if Tom were well, and if I knew you 
were passing pleasant days. Then I should be most enviable — 
with the yearning passion I have for the Beautiful, connected 
and made one with the ambition of my intellect. Think of my 
pleasure in solitude in comparison with my commerce with the 
world ; there I am a child, there they do not know me, not even 
my most intimate acquaintance ; I give in to their feelings as 
though I were refraining from imitating a little child. Some think 
me middling, others silly, others foolish ; every one thinks he sees 
my weak side against my will, when, in truth, it is with my will. 
I am content to be thought all this, because I have in my own 
breast so great a resource. This is one great reason why they 
like me so ; because they can all show to advantage in a room, 
and eclipse (from a certain tact) one who is reckoned to be a 
good poet. I hope I am not here playing tricks "to make the 
angels weep '\ I think not ; for I have not the least contempt 
for my species ; and, though it may sound paradoxical, my greatest 
elevations of soul leave me each time more humbled. Enough 
of this, though, in your love for me, you will not think it 
enough. 

Tom is rather more easy than he has been, but is still so 
nervous that I cannot speak to him of you ; — indeed it is the 
care I have had to keep his mind aloof from feelings too acute, 
that has made this letter so rambling. I did not like to write 
before him a letter he knew was to reach your hands ; I can- 
not even now ask him for any message ; his heart speaks to- 
you. 

Be as happy as you can, and believe me, dear Brother and 
Sister, your anxious and affectionate Brother — John. 

This is my birthday. 

Letters 
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PREFACE TO ENDYMfON 

Knowing within myself the manner in which this Poem has 
been produced, it is not without a feeling of regret that I make it 
public. 

What manner I mean, will be quite clear to the reader, who 
must soon perceive great inexperience, immaturity, and every error 
denoting a feverish attempt, rather than a deed accomplished. 
The two first books, and indeed the two last, I feel sensible are not 
of such completion as to warrant their passing the press; nor 
should they if I thought a year's castigation would do them any 
good ; it will not — the foundations are too sandy. It is just that 
this youngster should die away ; a sad thought for me, if I had 
not some hope that while it is dwindling I may be plotting, and 
fitting myself for verses fit to live. 

This may be speaking too presumptuously, and may deserve a 
punishment ; but no feeling man will be forward to inflict it ; he 
will leave me alone, with the conviction that there is not a fiercer 
hell than the failure in a great object. This is not written with the 
least atom of purpose to forestall criticisms, of course, but from the 
desire I have to conciliate men who are competent to look, and 
who do look with a zealous eye, to the honour of English literature. 

The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature imagina- 
tion of a man is healthy ; but there is a space of life between, in 
which the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, the way 
of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted ; thence proceeds maw- 
kishness, and all the thousand bitters which those men I speak of 
must necessarily taste in going over the following pages. 

I hope I have not in too late a day touched the beautiful myth- 
ology of Greece, and dulled its brightness ; for I wish to try once 
more before I bid it farewell. 



IS 



JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
(1794-1854) 

SIR WALTER SCOTT AT HOME 

The farmer at whose annual kirn Scott and all his household 
were, in those days, regular guests, was Mr. Laidlaw, the Duke of 
Buccleuch's tenant on the lands of Peel, which are only separated 
from the eastern terrace of Ashestiel by the ravine and its brook. 
Mr. Laidlaw was himself possessed of some landed property in the 
same neighbourhood, and being considered as wealthy, and fond 
of his wealth, he was usually called among the country people 
Laird Nippy ; an expressive designation which it would be diffi- 
cult to translate. Though a very dry, demure, and taciturn old 
Presbyterian, he could not resist the Sheriffs jokes ; nay, he even 
gradually subdued his scruples so far as to become a pretty con- 
stant attendant at his " English printed prayers" on the Sundays ; 
which, indeed, the parish-kirk being eight miles distant, attracted 
by degrees more neighbours than quite suited the capacity of the 
parlour-chapel. Mr. Laidlaw's wife was a woman of superior 
mind and manners ... a great reader, and one of the few to 
whom Scott liked lending his books ; for most strict and delicate 
was he always in the care of them, and indeed, hardly any trivial 
occurrence ever seemed to touch his temper at all, except any- 
thing like irreverent treatment of a book. The intercourse be- 
tween the family at Ashestiel and this worthy woman and her 
children was a constant interchange of respect and kindness ; but 
I remember to have heard Scott say that the greatest compliment 
he had ever received in his life was from the rigid old farmer 
himself, for, years after he had left Ashestiel, he discovered casu- 
ally that special care had been taken to keep the turf seat on the 
Shirra's knowe in good repair ; and this was much from Nippy. 

And here I must set down a story, which, most" readers will 
smile to be told, was often repeated by Scott, and always with an 
air that seemed to me, in spite of his endeavours to the contrary, 
as grave as the usual aspect of Laird Nippy of the Peel: This 
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neighbour was a distant kinsman of his dear friend William 
Laidlaw ; so distant, that elsewhere in that condition they would 
scarcely have remembered any community of blood ; but they 
both traced their descent in the ninth degree, to an ancestress 
who, in the days of John Knox, fell into trouble from a suspicion 
of witchcraft. In her time the Laidlaws were rich and prosper- 
ous, and held rank among the best gentry of Tweeddale ; but in 
some evil hour her husband, the head of his blood, reproached 
her with her addiction to the black art, and she, in her anger, 
cursed the name and lineage of Laidlaw. Her youngest son, who 
stood by, implored her to revoke the malediction ; but in vain. 
Next day, however, on the renewal of his entreaties, she carried 
him with her into the woods, made him slay a heifer, sacrificed it 
to the power of evil in his presence and then, collecting the ashes 
in her apron, invited the youth to see her commit them to the 
river. " Follow them," said she, " from stream to pool, as long 
as they float visible, and as many streams as you shall then have 
passed, for so many generations shall your descendants prosper. 
After that, they shall, like the rest of the name, be poor, and 
take their part in my curse." The streams he counted were nine ; 
" and now," Scott would say, " look round you in this country, 
and sure enough the Laidlaws are one and all landless men, with 
the single exception of Auld Nippy ! " Many times had I heard 
both him and William Laidlaw tell this story, before any suspi- 
cion got abroad that Nippyjs wealth rested on insecure founda- 
tions. Year after year, we never escorted a stranger by the Peel, 
but I heard the tale ; and at last it came with a new conclusion ; 
"and now, think whatever we choose of it, my good friend is 
landless ". He had sold his own land and quitted the Peel. 

Mr. Morritt's mention of the " happy young family clustered 
round him " at Mr. Laidlaw's kirn, reminds me that I ought to 
say a few words on Scott's method of treating his children in their 
early days. He had now two boys and two girls ; and he never 
had more. He was not one of those who take much delight in 
a mere infant ; but no father ever devoted more time and tender 
care to his offspring than he did to each of his, as • they reached 
the age when they could listen to him, and understand his talk. 
Like their playmates, Camp and the greyhounds, they had at all 
times free access to his study ; he never considered their prattle 
as any disturbance ; they went and came as pleased their fancy ; 
he was always ready to answer their questions ; and when they, 
unconscious how he was engaged, entreated him to lay down his 
pen and tell them a story, he would take them on his knee, repeat 
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a ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them down again to their 
marbles or ninepins, and resume his labour, as if refreshed by the 
interruption. From a very early age he made them dine at table, 
and " to sit up to supper " was the great reward when they had been 
" very good bairns ". In short, he considered it as the highest duty 
as well as the sweetest pleasure of a parent to be the companion 
of his children ; he partook all their little joys and sorrows, and 
made his kind informal instructions to blend so easily and play- 
fully with the current of their own sayings and doings, that so far 
from regarding him with any distant awe, it was never thought that 
any sport or diversion could go on in the right way, unless papa 
were of the party, or that the rainiest day could be dull, so he were 
home. 

Of the irregularity of his own education he speaks with regret, 
in the autobiographical fragment written this year at Ashestiel ; 
yet his practice does not look as if that feeling had been strongly 
rooted in his mind ; for he never did show much concern about 
regulating systematically what is usually called education in the 
case of his children. It seemed, on the contrary, as if he attached 
little importance to anything else, so he could perceive that the 
young curiosity was excited — the intellect, by whatever springs of 
interest, set in motion. He detested and despised the whole 
generation of modern children's books, in which the attempt is 
made to convey accurate notions of scientific minutiae ; delighting 
cordially, on the other hand, in those of the preceding age, which, 
addressing themselves chiefly to the imagination, obtain through it, 
as he believed, the best chance of stirring our graver faculties also. 
He exercised the memory by selecting for tasks of recitation 
passages of popular verse the most likely to catch the fancy of 
children ; and gradually familiarized them with the ancient history 
of their own country, by arresting attention, in the course of his 
own oral narrations, on incidents and characters of a similar de- 
scription. Nor did he neglect to use the same means of quicken- 
ing curiosity as to the events of sacred history. On Sunday he 
never rode — at least not until his growing infirmity made his 
pony almost necessary to him — for it was his principle that all 
domestic animals have a full right to their Sabbath of rest ; but 
after he had read the prayers and lessons of the day, he usually 
walked with his whole family, dogs included, to some favourite 
spot at a considerable distance from the house — most frequently 
the ruined tower of Elibank — and there dined with them in the 
open air on a basket of cold provisions, mixing his wine with the 
water of the brook beside which they all were grouped around him 
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on the turf ; and here, or at home, if the weather kept them from 
their ramble, his Sunday talk was just such a series of biblical 
lessons as that which we have preserved for the permanent use of the 
rising generations, in his Tales of a Grandfather, on the early 
history of Scotland. I wish he had committed that other series to 
writing too ! He had his Bible, the Old Testament especially, by 
heart ; and on these days inwove the simple pathos or sublime 
enthusiasm of Scripture, in whatever story he was telling, with the 
same picturesque richness as in his week-day tales the quaint 
Scotch of Pitscottie, or some rude romantic old rhyme from Bar- 
bour's Bruce or Blind Harry's Wallace. 

By many external accomplishments, either in girl or boy, he 
set little store. He delighted to hear his daughters sing an old 
ditty, or one of his own framing ; but, so the singer appeared to 
feel the spirit of her ballad, he was not at all critical of the 
technical execution. There was one thing, however, on which 
he fixed his heart hardly less than the ancient Persians : like 
them, next to love of truth, he held love of horsemanship for the 
prime point of education. As soon as his eldest girl could sit a 
pony, she was made the regular attendant of his mountain rides ; 
and they all, as they attained sufficient strength, had the like ad- 
vancement. He taught them to think nothing of tumbles, and 
habituated them to his own reckless delight in perilous fords and 
flooded streams ; and they all imbibed in great perfection his 
passion for horses, as well, I may venture to add, as his deep 
reverence for the more important article of that Persian training. 
"Without courage," he said, "there cannot be truth; and with- 
out truth there can be no other virtue." 

He had a horror of boarding-schools ; never allowed his girls 
to learn anything out of his own house ; and chose their gover- 
ness, Miss Miller, (who about this time was domesticated with 
them, and never left them while they needed one,) with far greater 
regard to her kind, good temper and excellent moral and religious 
principles than to the measure of her attainments in what are 
called fashionable accomplishments. The admirable system of 
education for boys in Scotland combines all the advantages of 
public and private instruction; his carried their satchels to the 
High School, when the family was in Edinburgh, just as he had 
done before them, and shared of course the evening society of 
their happy home. But he rarely, if ever, left them in town, when he 
could himself be in the country ; and at Ashestiel he was, for better 
or for worse, his eldest boy's daily tutor, after he began Latin. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott 



THOMAS CARLYLE 

(1795-1881) 

ON VALOUR 

Among those shadowy Edda matters, the main practical be- 
lief a man could have was probably not much more than this : 
of the Valkyrs and the Hall of Odin ; of an inflexible Destiny ; 
and that the one thing needful for a man was to be brave. The 
Valkyrs are Choosers of the Slain : a Destiny inexorable, which 
it is useless trying to bend or soften, has appointed who is to be 
slain ; this was a fundamental point for the Norse believer ; — as 
indeed it is for all earnest men everywhere, for a Mahomet, a 
Luther, for a Napoleon too. It lies at the basis, this, for every 
such man ; it is the woof out of which his whole system of thought 
is woven. The Valkyrs ; and then that these Choosers lead the 
brave to a heavenly Hall of Odin ; only the base and slavish being 
thrust elsewhither, into the realms of Hela the Death-goddess : I 
take this to have been the soul of the whole Norse Belief. They 
understood in their heart that it is indispensable to be brave; 
that Odin would have no favour for them, but despise and thrust 
them out, if they were not brave. Consider too whether there 
is not something in this ! It is an everlasting duty, valid in our 
day as in that, the duty of being brave. Valour is still value. 
The first duty for a man is still that of subduing Fear. We must 
get rid of Fear; we cannot act at all till then. A man's acts are 
slavish, not true but specious; his very thoughts are false, he 
thinks too as a slave and coward, till he have got Fear under his 
feet. Odin's creed, if we disentangle the real kernel of it, is true 
to this hour. A man shall and must be valiant ; he must march 
forward, and quit himself like a man, — trusting imperturbably in 
the appointment and choice of the upper Powers; and, on the 
whole, not fear at all. Now and always, the completeness of his 
victory over Fear will determine how much of a man he is. 

It is doubtless very savage, that kind of valour of the old 
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Northmen. Snorro tells us they thought it a shame and misery 
not to die in battle ; and if natural death seemed to be coming 
on, they would cut wounds in their flesh, that Odin might receive 
them as warriors slain. Old kings, about to die, had their body 
laid into a ship ; the ship sent forth, with sails set and slow fire 
burning it, that, once out at sea, it might blaze up in flame, and 
in such manner bury worthily the old hero, at once in the sky and 
in the ocean 1 Wild bloody valour ; yet valour of its kind ; better, 
I say, than none. In the old Sea-kings too, what an indomitable 
rugged energy I Silent, with closed lips, as I fancy them, uncon- 
scious that they were specially brave ; defying the wild ocean with 
its monsters, and all men and things; progenitors of our own 
Blakes and Nelsons ! No Homer sang these Norse Sea-kings ; 
but Agamemnon's was a small audacity, and of small fruit in the 
world, to some of them ; to HrolPs of Normandy, for instance ! 
Hrolf, or Rollo Duke of Normandy, the wild Sea-king, has a 
share in governing England at this hour. 

Nor was it altogether nothing, even that wild sea-roving and 
battling, through so many generations. It needed to be as- 
certained which was the strongest kind of men ; who were to be 
ruler over whom. Among the Northland Sovereigns too, I find 
some who got the title Wood-cutter ; Forest-felling Kings. Much 
lies in that. I suppose at bottom many of them were forest-fellers 
as well as fighters, though the Skalds talk mainly of the latter, — 
misleading certain critics not a little ; for no nation of men could 
ever live by fighting alone ; there could not produce enough come 
out of that ! I suppose the right good fighter was oftenest also 
the right good forest-feller, — the right good improver, discerner, 
doer, and worker in every kind ; for true valour, different enough 
from ferocity, is the basis of all. A more legitimate kind of valour 
that ; showing itself against the untamed Forests and dark brute 
Powers of Nature to conquer Nature for us. In the same direc- 
tion have not we their descendants since carried it far? May 
such valour last forever with us ! 

On Heroes 



SHAKESPEARE 



Curious enough how, as it were by mere accident, this man 
came to us. I think always, so great, quiet, complete, and self- 
sufficing is this Shakespeare, had the Warwickshire Squire not pro- 
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secuted him for deer-stealing, we had perhaps never heard of him 
as a Poet ! The woods and skies, the rustic Life of Man in Strat- 
ford there, had been enough for this man ! But indeed that 
strange outbudding of our whole English Existence, which we call 
the Elizabethan Era, did not it too come as of its own accord? 
The " Tree Igdrasil " buds and withers by its own laws, — too deep 
for our scanning. Yet it does bud and wither, and every bough 
and leaf of it is there, by fixed eternal laws ; not a Sir Thomas 
Lucy but comes at the hour fit for him. Curious, I say, and not 
sufficiently considered : how everything does co-operate with all ; 
not a leaf rotting on the highway but is indissoluble portion of 
solar and stellar systems ; no thought, word, or act of man but 
has sprung withal out of all men, and works sooner or later, recog- 
nisably or irrecognisably, on all men ! It is all a Tree : circulation 
of sap and influences, mutual communication of every minutest 
leaf with the lowest talon of a root, with every other greatest and 
minutest portion of the whole. The Tree Igdrasil, that has its 
roots down in the Kingdoms of Helaand Death, and whose boughs 
overspread the highest Heaven ! 

Of this Shakespeare of ours, perhaps the opinion one some- 
times hears a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, the right one ; 
I think the best judgment not of this country alone, but of Europe 
at large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion, That Shakespeare is 
the chief of all Poets hitherto ; the greatest intellect who, in our 
recorded world, has left record of himself in the way of Literature. 
On the whole, I know not such a power of vision, such a faculty 
of thought, if we take all the characters of it, in any other man. 
Such a calmness of depth ; placid joyous strength ; all things 
imaged in that great soul of his so true and clear, as in a tranquil 
unfathomable sea ! Perfect, more perfect than any other man, we 
may call Shakespeare in this : he discerns, knows as by instinct, 
what condition he works under, what his materials are, what his 
own force and its relation to them is. It is not a transitory glance 
of insight that will suffice ; it is deliberate illumination of the 
whole matter; it is a calmly seeing eye ; a great intellect, in short. 
How a man, of some wide thing that he has witnessed, will con- 
struct a narrative, what kind of picture and delineation he will give 
of it, — is the best measure you could get of what intellect is in the 
man. Which circumstance is vital and shall stand prominent ; 
which unessential, fit to be suppressed ; where is the true beginning, 
the true sequence and ending ? To find out this, you task the 
whole force of insight that is in the man. He must understand 
the thing ; according to the depth of his understanding, will the 
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fitness of his answer be. You will try him so. Does like join 
itself to like ; does the spirit of method stir in that confusion, so 
that its embroilment becomes order ? Can the man say, Flat lux, 
Let there be light, and out of chaos make a world ? Precisely as 
there is light 'in himself, will he accomplish this. 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I call Portrait- 
painting, delineating of men and things, especially of men, that 
Shakespeare is great. All the greatness of the man comes out deci- 
sively here. It is unexampled, I think, that calm creative perspi- 
cacity of Shakespeare. The thing he looks at reveals not this or 
that face of it, but its inmost heart and generic secret : it dis- 
solves itself as in light before him, so that he discerns the perfect 
structure of it. Creative, we said ; poetic creation, what is this 
too but seeing the thing sufficiently ? The word that will describe 
the thing, follows of itself from such clear intense sight of the 
thing. And is not Shakespeare's morality his valour, candour, 
tolerance, truthfulness, his whole victorious strength and great- 
ness, which can triumph over such obstructions, visible there 
too ? Great as the world ! No twisted, poor convex-concave 
mirror, reflecting all objects with its own convexities and concavi- 
ties ; a perfectly level mirror ; that is to say withal, if we will 
understand it, a man justly related to all things and men, a good 
man. It is truly a lordly spectacle how this great soul takes in 
all kinds of men and objects, a Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, a 
Coriolanus ; sets them all forth to us in their round complete- 
ness ; loving, just, the equal brother of all. 

The seeing eye ! It is this that discloses the inner harmony 
of things ; what Nature meant, what musical idea Nature has 
wrapped up in these often rough embodiments. Something she 
did mean. To the seeing eye that something were discernible. 
Are they base, miserable things ? You can laugh over them, you 
can weep over them ; you can in some way or other genially 
relate yourself to them : — you can, at -lowest, hold your peace 
about them, turn away your own and others' face from them, till 
the hour come for practically exterminating and extinguishing 
them ! At bottom, it is the Poet's first gift, as it is all men's, 
that he have intellect enough. He will be a Poet if he have ; a 
Poet in word ; or failing that, perhaps still better, a Poet in act. 
Whether he write at all ; and if so, whether in prose or in verse, 
will depend on accidents ; who knows on what extremely trivial 
accidents, — perhaps on his having had a singing-master, on his 
being taught to sing in his boyhood ! But the faculty which 
enables him to discern the inner heart of things and the 
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harmony that dwells there (for whatsoever exists has a harmony 
in the heart of it, or it would not hold together and exist), is not 
the result of habits or accidents, but the gift of Nature herself ; 
the primary outfit for a Heroic Man in what sort soever. To the 
Poet, as to every other we say first of all, See. If you cannot do 
that, it is of no use to keep stringing rhymes together, jingling 
sensibilities against each other, and name yourself a Poet ; there 
is no hope for you. If you can, there is, in prose or verse, in 
action or speculation, all manner of hope. The crabbed old 
Schoolmaster used to ask, when they brought him a new pupil, 
" But are ye sure he's not a dunce ? " Why, really one might ask 
the same thing, in regard to every man proposed for whatsoever 
function ; and consider it as the one inquiry needful : Are ye 
sure he's not a dunce ? There is, in this world, no other entirely 
fatal person. 

For, in fact, I say the degree of vision that dwells in a man is 
a correct measure of the man. If called to define Shakespeare's 
faculty, I should say superiority of Intellect, and think I had in- 
cluded all under that. Morality itself, what we call the moral 
quality of a man, what is this but another side of the one vital 
Force whereby he is and works ? You may see how a man would 
fight by the way in which he sings ; his courage, or want of 
courage, is visible in the word he utters, in the opinion he has 
formed, no less than in the stroke he strikes. He is one ; and 
preaches the same Self abroad in all these ways. 

If I say, therefore, that Shakespeare is the greatest of Intellects, 
I have said all concerning him. But there is more in Shakespeare's 
intellect than we have yet seen. It is what I call an unconscious 
intellect ; there is more virtue in it than he himself is aware of. 
How much in Shakespeare lies hid; his sorrows, his silent 
struggles known to himself; much that was not known at all, not 
speakable at all, like roots, like sap and forces working under- 
ground ! Speech is great ; but Silence is greater. 



Withal the joyful tranquillity of this man is notable. I will not 
blame Dante for his misery ; it is as battle without victory ; but 
true Battle, — the first, indispensable thing. Yet I call Shakes- 
peare a greater than Dante, in that he fought truly, and did con- 
quer. Doubt it not, he had his own sorrows : those Sonnets of 
his will even testify expressly in what deep waters he had waded, 
and swum struggling for his life ; as what man like him ever 
failed to have to do ? It seems to me a heedless notion, our 
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common one, that he sat like a bird on a bough ; and sang forth, 
free and offhand, never knowing the troubles of other men. Not 
so ; with no man is it so. How could a man travel forward from 
rustic deer-poaching to such tragedy-writing, and not fall in with 
sorrows by the way ? Or, still better, how could a man delineate a 
Hamlet, a Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many suffering heroic hearts, if 
his own heroic heart had never suffered ? And now, in contrast 
with all this observe his mirthfulness, his genuine overflowing love of 
laughter. You would say, in no point does he exaggerate but only 
in laughter. Fiery objurgations, words that pierce and burn, are to 
be found in Shakespeare ; yet he is always in measure here ; 
never what Johnson would remark as a specially " good hater". 
But his laughter seems to pour from him in floods ; he heaps all 
manner of ridiculous nicknames on the butt he is bantering, 
tumbles and tosses him in all sorts of horse-play ; you would say, 
roars and laughs. And then, if not always the finest, it is always 
a genial laughter. Not at mere weakness ; at misery or poverty ; 
never. No man who can laugh, what we call laughing, will laugh 
at these things. It is some poor character only desiring to laugh, 
and have the credit of wit, that does so. Laughter means sym- 
pathy ; good laughter is not " the crackling of thorns under the 
pot ". Even at stupidity and pretension this Shakespeare does 
not laugh otherwise than genially. Dogberry and Verges tickle 
our very hearts ; and we dismiss them covered with explosions of 
laughter ; but we like the poor fellows only the better for our 
laughing, and hope they will get on well there, and continue 
Presidents of the City-watch.' Such laughter, like sunshine on 
the deep sea, is very beautiful to me. 

We have no room to speak of Shakespeare's individual works ; 
though perhaps there is much still waiting to be said on that head. 
Marlborough, you recollect, said, he knew no English History but 
what he had learned from Shakespeare. There are really, if we 
look to it, few as memorable Histories. The great salient points 
are admirably seized; all rounds itself off, into a kind of rhythmic 
coherence. That battle of Agincourt strikes me as one of the 
most perfect things, in its sort, we anywhere have of Shakes- 
peare's. The description of the two hosts; the worn-out jaded 
English ; the dread hour, big with destiny, when the battle shall 
begin ; and then that deathless valour ; "Ye good yeomen, whose 
limbs were made in England ! " There is a noble Patriotism 
in it — far other than the " indifference " you sometimes hear 
ascribed to Shakespeare. A true English heart breathes calm 
and strong, through the whole business ; not boisterous, protru- 
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sive; all the better for that. There is a sound in it like the ring 
of steel. This man too had a right stroke in him, had it come 
to that ! 

The Hero as Poet 



RECONCILIATION 

Beautiful it was to sit there, as in my skyey Tent, musing and 
meditating; on the high table-land, in front of the Mountains 
over me, as roof, the azure Dome, and around me, for walls, four 
azure-flowing curtains, . . . namely, of the Four azure winds, on 
whose bottom fringes also I have seen gilding. And then to fancy 
the fair Castles that stood sheltered in these Mountain hollows ; 
with their green flower-lawns, and white dames and damosels, 
lovely enough ; or better still, the straw-roofed Cottages wherein 
stood many a Mother baking bread, with her children round her : 
— all hidden and protectingly folded-up in the valley-folds ; yet 
there and alive, as sure as if I beheld them. Or to see, as well as 
fancy, the nine Towns and Villages, that lay around my mountain - 
seat, which, in still weather, were wont to speak to me (by their 
steeple bells) with metal tongue ; and, in almost all weather, pro- 
claimed their vitality by repeated smoke-clouds ; whereon, as on 
a culinary horologe, I might read the hour of the day. For it 
was the smoke of cookery, as kind housewives at morning, midday, 
eventide, were boiling their husbands' kettles ; and ever a blue 
pillar rose up into the air, successively or simultaneously, from 
each of the nine, saying, as plainly as smoke could say : Such and 
such a meal is getting ready here. Not uninteresting ! For you 
have the whole Borough, with all its love-makings and scandal-mon- 
geries, contentions and contentments, as in miniature, and could 
cover it all with your hat. If, in my wide wayfarings, I had 
learned to look into the business of the World in its details, here 
perhaps was the place for combining it into general propositions, 
and deducing inferences therefrom. 

Oiften also could I see the black Tempest marching in anger 
through the Distance ; round some Schreckhorn, as yet grim blue, 
would the eddying vapour gather, and there tumultuously eddy, and 
flow down like a mad witch's hair ; till, after a space, it vanished, 
and, in the clear sunbeam, your Schreckhorn stood smiling grim 
white, for the vapour had held snow. How thou fermentest and 
elaboratest, in the great fermenting vat and laboratory of an At- 
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mosphere, of a World, O Nature ! ... Or what is Nature ? Why 
do I not name thee God ? Art thou not the " Living Garment 
of God ? " O Heavens, is it, in very deed, He then that ever 
speaks through theej that lives and. loves in thee, that lives and 
loves in me ? 

Fore-shadows, call them rather fore-splendours, of that Truth, 
and Beginning of Truths, fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter 
than Dayspring to the Shipwrecked in Nova Zembla; ah! like 
the mother's voice to her little child that strays bewildered, weep- 
ing, in unknown tumults ; like soft streamings of celestial music 
to my too exasperated heart, came that Evangel. The Universe 
is not dead and demoniacal, a charnel house with spectres ; but 
godlike, and my Father's. 

With other eyes too, could I now look upon my fellow-man ; 
with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, wandering, way- 
ward man ! Art thou not tried, and beaten with stripes, even as 
I am ? Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle or the beggar's 
gabardine, art thou not so weary, so heavy-laden ; and thy Bed of 
Rest is but a Grave. O my Brother, my Brother, why cannot I 
shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes ! 
Truly the din of many- voiced Life, which in this solitude, with 
the mind's organ, I could hear, was no longer a maddening dis- 
cord, but a melting one ; like inarticulate cries and sobbings of a 
dumb creature, which in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The 
poor Earth, with her poor joys, was now my needy Mother, not 
my cruel Step-dame ; Man, with his so mad Wants, and so mean 
Endeavours, had become the dearer to me ; and even for his 
sufferings and his sins, I now first named him Brother. Thus was 
I standing in the porch of that " Sanctuary of Sorrow " ; by strange 
steep ways had I too been guided thither; and ere long its 
sacred gates would open, and the " Divine Depth of Sorrow " lie 
disclosed to me. 

Sartor Resartus 



TWO MEN 



Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toilworn Crafts- 
man that with earth- made Implement laboriously conquers the 
Earth, and makes her man's. Venerable to me is the hard Hand ; 
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crooked, coarse ; wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning Virtue 
indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable 
too is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude 
intelligence; for it is the face of a Man lining man-like. Oh, 
but the more venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we 
must pity as well as love thee ! Hardly-entreated Brother ! For 
us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fingers 
so deformed : thou wert our Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and 
fighting our battles wert so marred. For in thee too lay a god- 
created Form, but it was not to be unfolded ; encrusted must it 
stand with the thick adhesions and defacements of Labour ; and 
thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, 
toil on : thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may : thou toilest 
for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

A second man I honour, and still more highly : him who is 
seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, but 
the bread of Life. Is not he too in his duty ; endeavouring to- 
wards inward Harmony ; revealing this, by act or by word, through 
all his outward endeavours, be they high or low ? Highest of all, 
when his outward and his inward endeavour are one ; when we can 
name him Artist; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired 
Thinker, who with heaven-made Implement conquers Heaven for 
us ! If the poor and humble toil that we have Food, must not 
the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he have Light, 
have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality? These two, in all their 
degrees, I honour ; all else is chaff and dust, which let the wind 
blow whither it listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find both dignities 
united ; and he that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man's 
wants, is also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in this 
world know I nothing than a Peasant Saint, could such now any- 
where be met with. Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth 
itself; thou shalt see the splendour of Heaven spring forth from 
the humblest depths of Earth, like a light shining in great dark- 
ness. 

It is not because of his toils that I lament for the poor ; we 
must all toil, or steal (howsoever we name our stealing), which is 
worse ; no faithful workman finds his task a pastime. The poor 
is hungry and athirst, but for him< also there is food and drink ; 
he is heavy-laden and weary ; but for him also the Heavens send 
Sleep, and of the deepest ; in his smoky cribs, a clear dewy heaven 
of Rest envelopes him, and fitful glitterings of cloud-skirted Dreams. 
But what I do mourn over is, that the lamp of his soul should go 
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out ; that no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly knowledge, should 
visit him ; but only, in the haggard darkness, like two spectres, 
Fear and Indignation bear him company. Alas, while the Body 
stands so broad and brawny, must the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, 
stupefied, almost annihilated 1 Alas, was this too a Breath of 
God ; bestowed in Heaven, but on earth never to be unfolded I 
That there should one Man die ignorant who had capacity for 
Knowledge — this I call a tragedy, were it to happen more than 
twenty times in the minute, as by some computations it does. 

Sartor Resartus 



HUMOUR AND SENSIBILITY 

It has sometimes been made a wonder that things so dis- 
cordant should go together ; that men of humour are often like- 
wise men of sensibility. But the wonder should rather be to see 
them divided ; to find true genial humour dwelling in a mind that 
was coarse or callous. The essence of humour is sensibility; 
warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of existence. Nay, we 
may say that unless seasoned and purified by humour, sensibility 
is apt to run wild ; will readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, 
or, in one word, sentimentality. "The last perfection of our 
faculties, ,, says Schiller with a truth far deeper than it seems, " is 
that their activity, without ceasing to be sure and earnest, become 
sport" True humour is sensibility, in the most catholic and 
deepest sense ; but it is this sport of sensibility ; wholesome and 
perfect therefore ; as it were, the playful teasing of a mother to 
her child. 

That faculty of irony, of caricature, which often passes by the 
name of humour, but consists chiefly in a certain superficial dis- 
tortion or reversal of objects, and ends at best in laughter, bears 
no resemblance to the humour of Richter. A shallow endowment 
this ; and often more a habit than an endowment. It is but a poor 
fraction of humour ; or rather, it is the body to which the soul is 
wanting ; any life it has being false, artificial and irrational. True 
humour springs not more from the head than from the heart ; 
it is not contempt, its essence is love ; it issues not in laughter, 
but in still smiles, which lie far deeper. It is a sort of inverse 
sublimity ; exalting, as it were, into our affections what is below us, 
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while sublimity draws down into our affections what is above us. 
The former is scarcely less precious or heart-affecting than the 
latter ; perhaps it is still rarer, and, as a test of genius, still more 
decisive. It is, in fact, the bloom and perfume, the purest 
effluence of a deep, fine, and loving nature ; a nature in harmony 
with itself, reconciled to the world and its stintedness and contra- 
diction, nay finding in this very contradiction new elements of 
beauty as well as goodness. 

Essay on Rkhter 



ON POETS 

The ordinary poet, like the ordinary man, is for ever seeking 
in external circumstances the help which can be found only in 
himself. In what is familiar and near at hand he discerns no 
form or comeliness : home is not poetical but prosaic ; it is in 
some past, distant, conventional heroic world, that poetry resides ; 
were he there and not here, were he thus and not so, it would be 
well with him. Hence our innumerable host of rose-coloured 
Novels and iron-mailed Epics, with their locality not on the 
Earth, but somewhere nearer to the Moon. Hence our Virgins of 
the Sun, and our Knights of the Cross, malicious Saracens in 
turbans, and copper-coloured Chiefs in wampum, and so many 
other truculent figures from the heroic times or the heroic clim- 
ates, who on all hands swarm in our poetry. Peace be with them ! 
But yet, as a great moralist proposed preaching to the men of 
this century, so would we fain preach to the poets, "a sermon 
on the duty of staying at home ". Let them be sure that heroic 
ages and heroic climates can do little for them. That form of 
life has attraction for us, less because it is better or nobler than 
our own, than simply because it is different, and even this attrac- 
tion must be of the most transient sort. For will not our own 
age, one day, be an ancient one ; and have as quaint a costume 
as the rest ; not contrasted with the rest, therefore, but ranked 
along with them, in respect of quaintness? Does Homer inter- 
est us now, because he wrote of what passed beyond his native 
Greece, and two centuries before he was born ; or because he 
wrote what passed in God's world, and in the heart of man, 
which is the same after thirty centuries ? Let our poets look to 
this : is their feeling really finer, truer, and their vision deeper 
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than that of other men, — they have nothing to fear, even from the 
humblest subject ; it is not so, — they have nothing to hope, but 
an ephemeral favour, even from the highest. 

The poet, we imagine, can never have far to seek for a sub- 
ject : the elements of his art are in him, and around him on every 
hand ; for him the Ideal world is not remote from the Actual, 
but under it and within it : nay, he is a poet, precisely because 
he can discern it there. Wherever there is a sky above him, and 
a world around him, the poet is in his place ; for here too is 
man's existence, with its infinite longings and small acquirings ; 
its ever- thwarted, ever- renewed endeavours ; its unspeakable as- 
pirations, its fears and hopes that wander through Eternity ; and 
all the mystery of brightness and of gloom that it was ever made 
of, in any age or climate, since man first began to live. Is there 
not the fifth act of a tragedy in every death-bed, though it were 
a peasant's, and a bed of heath ? And are wooings and weddings 
obsolete, that there can be comedy no longer? Or are men 
suddenly grown wise, that Laughter must no longer shake his 
sides, but be cheated of his Farce ? Man's life and nature is, as 
it was, and as it will ever be. But the poet must have an eye to 
read these things, and a heart to understand them ; or they come 
and pass away before him in vain. He is a vate s, a seer ; a gift 
of vision has been given him. Has life no meanings for him, 
which another cannot equally decipher ? then he is no poet, and 
Delphi itself will not make him one. 

Essav on Burns 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 

(i 800-1 859) 

PAST AND PRESENT 

The general effect of the evidence which has been submitted 
to the reader seems hardly to admit of doubt. Yet, in spite of 
evidence, many will still image to themselves the England of the 
Stuarts as a more pleasant country than the England in which we 
live. It may at first sight seem strange that society, while con- 
stantly moving forward with eager speed, should be constantly 
looking backward with tender regret. But these two propensities, 
inconsistent as they may appear, can easily be resolved into the 
same principle. Both spring from our impatience of the state in 
which we actually are. That impatience, while it stimulates us to 
surpass preceding generations, disposes us to overrate their happi- 
ness. It is, in some sense, unreasonable and ungrateful in us to 
be constantly discontented with a condition which is constantly 
improving. But, in truth, there is constant improvement pre- 
cisely because there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly 
satisfied with the present, we should cease to contrive, to labour, 
and to save with a view to the future. And it is natural that, 
being dissatisfied with the present, we should form a too favour- 
able estimate of the past. 

In truth we are under a deception similar to that which mis- 
leads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the caravan 
all is dry and bare ; but far in advance, and far in the rear, is the 
semblance of refreshing waters. The pilgrims hasten forward and 
find nothing but sand where, an hour before, they had seen a 
lake. They turn their eyes and see a lake where, an hour before, 
they were toiling through sand. A similar illusion seems to haunt 
nations through every stage of the long progress from poverty and 
barbarism to the highest degrees of opulence and civilization. 
But, if we resolutely chase the mirage backward, we shall find it 
recede before us into the regions of fabulous antiquity. It is now 
the fashion to place the golden age of England in times when 
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noblemen were destitute of comforts the want of which would be 
intolerable to a modern footman, when farmers and shopkeepers 
breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which would raise a riot in 
a modern workhouse, when men died faster in the purest country 
air than they now die in the most pestilential lanes of our towns, 
and when men died faster in the lanes of our towns than they now 
die on the coast of Guiana. We too shall, in our turn, be out- 
stripped, and in our turn be envied. It may well be, in the 
twentieth century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire may think him- 
self miserably paid with fifteen shillings a week ; that the carpenter 
at Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day ; that labouring men 
may be as little used to dine without meat as they now are to eat 
rye bread ; that sanitary police and medical discoveries may have 
added several more years to the average length of human life ; 
that numerous comforts and luxuries which are now unknown, or 
confined to a few, may be within the reach of every diligent and 
thrifty working man. And yet it may then be the mode to assert 
that the increase of wealth and the progress of science have benefited 
the few at the expense of the many, and to talk of the reign of 
Queen Victoria as the time when England was truly merry Eng- 
land, when all classes were bound together by brotherly sympathy, 
when the rich did not grind the faces of the poor, and when the 
poor did not envy the splendour of the rich. 

History of England 



THE CAPTURE OF THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH 

At sunrise the next morning the search recommenced, and 
Buyse was found. He owned that he had parted from the duke 
only a few hours before. The corn and copsewood were now 
beaten with more care than ever. At length a gaunt figure was 
discovered hidden in a ditch. The pursuers sprang on their prey. 
Some of them were about to fire ; but Portman forbade all vio- 
lence. The prisoner's dress was that of a shepherd ; his beard, 
prematurely grey, was of several days' growth. He trembled 
greatly, and was unable to speak. Even those who had often 
seen him were at first in doubt whether this were truly the bril- 
liant and graceful Monmouth. His pockets were searched by 
Portman, and in them were found, among some raw pease gathered 
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in the rage of hunger, a watch, a purse of gold, a small treatise 
on fortification, an album filled with songs, receapts, prayers, and 
charms, and the George with which, many years before, King 
Charles, the Second had decorated his favourite son. Messengers 
were instantly despatched to Whitehall with the good news, and 
with the George as a token that the news was true. The prisoner 
was conveyed under a strong guard to Ringwood. 

And all was lost ; and nothing remained but that he should 
prepare to meet death as became one who had thought himself 
not unworthy to wear the crown of William the Conqueror and 
of Richard the Lion-hearted, of the hero of Cressy and of the 
hero of Agincourt. The captive might easily have called to mind 
other domestic examples, still better suited to his condition. 
Within a hundred years, two sovereigns whose blood ran in his 
veins, one of them a delicate woman, had been placed in the 
same situation in which he now stood. They had shown, in the 
prison and on the scaffold, a heroism of which, in the season of 
prosperity, they had seemed incapable, and had half redeemed 
great crimes and errors by enduring with Christian meekness and 
princely dignity all that victorious enemies could inflict. Of 
cowardice Monmouth had never been accused ; and even had he 
been wanting in constitutional courage, it might have been ex- 
pected that the defect would be supplied by pride and by despair. 
The eyes of the whole world were upon him. The latest genera- 
tions would know how, in that extremity, he had borne himself. 
To the brave peasants of the west he owed it to show that they 
had not poured forth their blood for a leader unworthy of their 
attachment. To her who had sacrificed everything for his sake 
he owed it so to bear himself that, though she might weep for him, 
she should not blush for him. It was not for him to lament and 
supplicate. His reason, too, should have told him that lamenta- 
tion and supplication would be unavailing. He had done that 
which could never be forgiven. He was in the grasp of one who 
never forgave. 

But the fortitude of Monmouth was not that highest sort of 
fortitude which is derived from reflection and from self-respect ; 
nor had nature given him one of those stout hearts from which 
neither adversity nor peril can extort any sign of weakness. His 
courage rose and fell with his animal spirits. It was sustained on 
the field of battle by the excitement of action, by the hope of 
victory, by the strange influence of sympathy. All such aids were 
now taken away. The spoiled darling of the court and of the 
populace, accustomed to be loved and worshipped wherever he 
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appeared, was now surrounded by stern gaolers in whose eyes he 
read his doom. Yet a few hours of gloomy seclusion, and he 
must die a violent and shameful death. His heart sank within 
him. Life seemed to be worth purchasing by any humiliation ; 
nor could his mind, always feeble, and now distracted by 
terror, perceive that humiliation must degrade, but could not save 
him. 

As soon as he reached Ringwood, he wrote to the king. His 
letter was that of a man whom a craven fear had made insensible 
to shame. He professed in vehement terms his remorse for his 
treason. He affirmed that, when he promised his cousins at the 
Hague not to raise troubles in England, he had fully meant to 
keep his word. Unhappily he had afterwards been seduced from 
his allegiance by some horrid people who had heated his mind by 
calumnies and misled him by sophistry ; but now he abhorred 
them ; he abhorred himself. He begged in piteous terms to be 
admitted to the royal presence. There was a secret that he 
could not trust to paper, a secret which lay in a single word, and 
which, if he spoke that word, would secure the throne against all 
danger. On the following day he despatched letters, imploring 
the queen dowager and the lord treasurer to intercede in his 
behalf. 

When it was known in London how he had abased himself, 
the general surprise was great ; and no man was more amazed 
than Barillon, who had resided in England during two bloody 
proscriptions, and had seen numerous victims, both of the opposi- 
tion and of the court, submit to their fate without womanish 
entreaties and lamentations. 

Monmouth and Grey remained at Ringwood two days. They 
were then carried up to London, under the guard of a large body of 
regular troops and militia. In the coach with the duke was an 
officer whose orders were to stab the prisoner if a rescue were 
attempted. At every town along the road the trainbands of the 
neighbourhood had been mustered under the command of the 
principal gentry. The march lasted three days, and terminated at 
Vauxhall, where a regiment, commanded by George Legge, Lord 
Dartmouth, was in readiness to receive the prisoners. 

They were put on board of a State barge, and carried down the 
river to Whitehall Stairs. Lumley and Portman alternately watched 
the duke day and night till they had brought him within the walls 
of the palace. 

History of England 
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FRANCIS BACON 

It is by the Essays that Bacon is best known to the multitude. 
The Novum Organum and the De Augmentis are much talked of, 
but little read. They have produced indeed a vast effect on the 
opinions of mankind ; but they have produced it through the 
operation of intermediate agents. They have moved the intellects 
which have moved the world. It is in the Essays alone that the 
mind of Bacon is brought into immediate contact with the minds 
of ordinary readers. There he opens an exoteric school and talks 
to plain men, in language which everybody understands, about 
things in which everybody is interested. He has thus enabled 
those who must otherwise have taken his merits on trust to judge 
for themselves ; and the great body of readers have, during several 
generations, acknowledged that the man who has treated with 
such consummate ability questions with which they are familiar may 
well be supposed to deserve all the praise bestowed on him by 
those who have sat in his inner school. 

Without any disparagement to the admirable treatise De 
Augmentis we must say that, in our judgment, Bacon's greatest 
performance is .the first book of the Novum Organum. All the 
peculiarities of his extraordinary mind are found there in the 
greatest perfection. Many of the aphorisms, but particularly those 
in which he gives examples of the influence of the idola, show a 
nicety of observation that has never been surpassed. Every part 
of the book blazes with wit, but with wit which is employed only 
to illustrate and decorate truth. No book ever made so great a 
revolution in the mode of thinking, overthrew so many prejudices, 
introduced so many new opinions. Yet no book was ever written 
in a less contentious spirit. It truly conquers with chalk and not 
with steel. Proposition after proposition enters into the mind, is 
received not as an invader, but as a welcome friend, and, though 
previously unknown, becomes at once domesticated. But what 
we most admire is the vast capacity of that intellect which, without 
effort, takes in at once all the domains of science, all the past, the 
present, and the future, all the errors of two thousand years, all 
the encouraging signs of the passing times, all the bright hopes of 
the coming age. Cowley, who was among the most ardent, and 
not among the least discerning followers of the new philosophy, 
has, in one of his finest poems, compared Bacon to Moses stand- 
ing on Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we think, as he appears in 
the first book of the Novum Organum, that the comparison applies 
with peculiar felicity. There we see the great Lawgiver looking 
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round from his lonely elevation on an infinite expanse ; behind 
him a wilderness of dreary sands and bitter waters in which suc- 
cessive generations have sojourned, always moving, yet never ad- 
vancing, reaping no harvest, and building no abiding city ; before 
him a goodly land, a land of promise, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. While the multitude below saw only the flat sterile desert 
in which they had so long wandered, bounded on every side by a 
near horizon, or diversified only by some deceitful mirage, he was 
gazing from a far higher stand on a far lovelier country, following 
with his eye the long course of fertilizing rivers, through ample 
pastures, and under the bridges of great capitals, measuring the 
distances of marts and havens, and portioning out all those 
wealthy regions from Dan to Beersheba. 

It is painful to turn back from contemplating Bacon's philo- 
sophy to contemplate his life. Yet without so turning back it is 
impossible fairly to estimate his powers. He left the University 
' at an earlier age than that at which most people repair thither. 
While yet a boy he was plunged into the midst of diplomatic 
business. Thence he passed to the study of a vast technical 
system of law, and worked his way up through a succession of 
laborious offices to the highest post in his profession. In the 
meantime he took an active part in every Parliament ; he was an 
adviser of the Crown ; he paid court with the greatest assiduity 
and address to all whose favour was likely to be of use to him ; 
he lived much in society; he noted the slightest peculiarities 
of character and the slightest changes of ifashion. Scarcely 
any man has led a more stirring life than that which Bacon 
led from sixteen to sixty. Scarcely any man has been better 
entitled to be called a thorough man of the world ; the founding 
of a new philosophy, the imparting of a new direction to' 
the minds of speculators, this was the amusement of his leisure, 
the work of hours occasionally stolen from the Woolsack and the 
Council Board. This consideration, while it increases the admira- 
tion with which we regard his intellect, increases also our regret 
that such an intellect should so often have been unworthily em- 
ployed. He well knew the better course, and had, at one time, 
resolved to pursue it. " I confess/' said he, in a letter written 
while he was still young, " that I have as vast contemplative ends 
as I have moderate civil ends." Had his civil ends continued to 
be moderate, he would have been, not only the Moses, but the 
Joshua of philosophy. He would have fulfilled a large part of his 
own magnificent prediction. He would have led his followers, 
not only to the verge, but into the heart of the promised land. 
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He would not merely have pointed out, but would have divided 
the spoil Mankind would then have been able to esteem their 
illustrious benefactor. We should not then be compelled to 
regard his character with mingled contempt and admiration, with 
mingled aversion and gratitude. We should not then regret that 
there should be so many proofs of the narrowness and selfishness 
of a heart the benevolence of which was yet large enough to take 
in all races and all ages. We should not then have to blush for 
the disingenuousness of the most devoted worshipper of specula- 
tive truth, for the servility of the boldest champion of intellectual 
freedom. We should not then have seen the same man at one 
time far in the van, and at another time far in the rear of his 
generation. We should not then be forced to own that he who 
first treated legislation as a science was among the last Englishmen 
who used the rack, that he who first summoned philosophers to 
the great work of interpreting nature was among the last English- 
men who sold justice. And we should conclude our survey of a 
life placidly, honourably, beneficently passed, "in industrious 
observations, grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions and 
discoveries," with feelings very different from those with which 
we now turn away from the checkered spectacle of so much glory 
and so much shame. 

Essays 



WILLIAM OF ORANGE 

The place which William Henry, Prince of Orange Nassau, 
occupies in the history of England and of mankind is so great that 
it may be desirable to portray with some minuteness the strong 
lineaments of his character. 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year. But both in body and 
in mind he was older than other men of the same age. Indeed it 
might be said that he had never been young. His external ap- 
pearance is almost as well known to us as to his own captains and 
councillors. Sculptors, painters, and medallists exerted their ut- 
most skill in the work of transmitting his features to posterity ; 
and 'his features were such as no artist could fail to seize, and such 
as, once seen, could never be forgotten. His name at once calls 
up before us a slender and feeble frame, a lofty and ample fore- 
head, a nose curved like the beak of an eagle, an eye rivalling 
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that of an eagle in brightness and keenness, a thoughtful and 
somewhat sullen brow, a firm and somewhat peevish mouth, a 
cheek pale, thin, and deeply furrowed by sickness and by care. 
That pensive, severe, and solemn aspect could scarcely have be- 
longed to a happy or a good-humoured man. But it indicates in 
a manner not to be mistaken capacity equal to the most arduous 
enterprises, and fortitude not to be shaken by reverses or dangers. 
Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of a 
great ruler; and education had developed those qualities in no 
common degree. With strong natural sense and* rare force of 
will, he found himself, when first his mind began to open, a father- 
less and motherless child, the chief of a great but depressed and 
disheartened party, and the heir to vast and indefinite preten- 
sions, which excited the dread and aversion of the oligarchy then 
supreme in the United Provinces. The common people, fondly 
attached during a century to his house, indicated whenever they 
saw him, in a manner not to be mistaken, that they regarded him 
as their rightful head. The able and experienced ministers of the 
republic, mortal enemies of his name, came every day to pay their 
feigned civilities to him, and\ to observe the progress of his mind. 
The first movements of his ambition were carefully watched ; 
every unguarded word uttered by him was noted down ; nor had 
he near him any adviser on whose judgment reliance could be 
placed. He was scarcely fifteen years old when all the domestics 
who were attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any share of 
his confidence, were removed from under his roof by the jealous 
government. He remonstrated with energy beyond his years, but 
in vain. Vigilant observers saw the tears more than once rise in 
the eyes of the young state prisoner. His health, naturally deli- 
cate, sank for a time under the emotions which his desolate con- 
dition had produced. Such situations bewilder and unnerve the 
weak, but call forth all the courage of the strong. Surrounded by 
snares in which an ordinary youth would have perished, William 
learned to tread at once warily and firmly. Long before he reached 
manhood he knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity by 
dry and guarded answers, how to conceal all passions under the 
same show of grave tranquillity. Meanwhile he made little pro- 
ficiency in fashionable or literary accomplishments. The manners 
of the Dutch nobility of that age wanted the grace which was 
found in the highest perfection among the gentlemen of France, 
and which, in an inferior degree, embellished the Court of Eng- 
land; and his manners were altogether Dutch. Even his 
countrymen thought him blunt. To foreigners he often seemed 
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churlish. In his intercourse with the world in general he appeared 
ignorant or negligent of those arts which double the value of a 
favour and take away the sting of a refusal. He was little in- 
terested in letters or science. The discoveries of Newton and 
Leibnitz, the poems of Dryden and Boileau, were unknown to 
him. Dramatic performances tired him ; and he was glad to turn 
away from the stage and to talk about public affairs, while Orestes 
was raving, or while Tartuffe was pressing Elvira's hand. He had 
indeed some talent for sarcasm, and not seldom employed, quite 
unconsciously, a natural rhetoric, quaint indeed, but vigorous and 
original. He did not, however, in the least affect the character of 
a wit or an orator. His attention had been confined to those 
studies which form strenuous and sagacious men of business. 
From a child he listened with interest when high questions of 
alliance, finance, and war were discussed. Of geometry he learned 
as much as was necessary for the construction of a ravelin or a 
homwork. Of languages, by the help of a memory singularly 
powerful, he learned as much as was necessary to enable him to 
comprehend and answer without assistance everything that was 
said to him, and every letter which he received. The Dutch was 
his own language. He understood Latin, Italian, and Spanish. 
He spoke and wrote French, English, and German, inelegantly, it 
is true, and inexactly, but fluently and intelligibly. No qualifica- 
tion could be more important to a man whose life was to be 
passed in organizing great alliances and in commanding armies 
assembled from different countries. 

One class of philosophical questions had been forced on his 
attention by circumstances, and seems to have interested him more 
than might have been expected from his general character. 
Among the Protestants of the United Provinces, as among the 
Protestants of our island, there were two great religious parties 
which almost exactly coincided with two great political parties. 
The chiefs of the municipal oligarchy were Arminians, and were 
commonly regarded by the multitude as little better than Papists. 
The Princes of Orange had generally been the patrons of the 
Calvinistic divinity, and owed no small part of their popularity 
to their zeal for the doctrines of election and final perseverance, 
a zeal not always enlightened by knowledge or tempered by 
humanity. William had been carefully instructed from a child 
in the theological system to which his family were attached, and 
regarded that system with even more than the partiality which 
men generally feel for a hereditary faith. He had ruminated on 
the great enigmas which had been discussed in the Synod of Dort, 
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and had found in the austere and inflexible logic of the Genevese 
school something which suited his intellect and his temper. That 
example of intolerance indeed which some of his predecessors had 
set he never imitated. For all persecution he felt a fixed aversion 
which he avowed, not only where the avowal was obviously politic, 
but on occasions where it seemed that his interest would have 
been promoted by dissimulation or by silence. His theological 
opinions, however, were even more decided than those of his 
ancestors. The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his 
religion. He often declared that if he were to abandon that 
tenet he must abandon all belief in a superintending providence, 
and must become a mere Epicurean. Except in this single in- 
stance, all the sap of his vigorous mind was early drawn away from 
the speculative to the practical. The faculties which are necessary 
for the conduct of important business ripened in him at a time of 
life when they have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. 
Since Octavius the world had seen no such instance of precocious 
statesmanship. Skilful diplomatists were surprised to hear the 
weighty observations which at seventeen the prince made on 
public affairs, and still more surprised to see the lad, in situations 
in which he might have been expected to betray strong passion, 
preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. At eighteen 
he sate among the fathers of the commonwealth, grave, discreet, 
and judicious as the oldest among them. At twenty-one, in a day 
of gloom and terror, he was placed at the head of the administra- 
tion. At twenty-three, he was renowned throughout Europe as a 
soldier and politician. He had put domestic factions under his 
feet ; he was the soul of a mighty coalition ; and he had con- 
tended with honour in the field against some of the greatest 
generals of the age. 

History of England 



JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
(1801-1890) 

ATHENS 

Revolution after revolution passed over the face of Europe, as 
well as of Greece, but still she was there, — Athens, the city of mind, 
— as radiant, as splendid, as delicate, as young, as ever she had 
been. 

Many a more fruitful coast or isle is washed by the blue 
^Egean, many is the spot more beautiful or sublime to see, many 
the territory more ample; but there was one charm in Attica, 
which in the same perfection was nowhere else. The deep pas- 
tures of Arcadia, the plain of Argos, the Thessalian vale, these 
had not the gift ; Bceotia, which lay to its immediate north, was 
notorious for its very want of it. The heavy atmosphere of that 
Boeotia might be good for vegetation, but it was associated in 
popular belief with the dulness of the Boeotian intellect : on the 
contrary, the special purity, elasticity, clearness, and salubrity of 
the air of Attica, fit concomitant and emblem of its genius, did that 
for it which earth did not ; it brought out every bright hue and 
tender shade of the landscape on which it was spread, and would 
have illuminated the face even of a more bare and rugged country. 

A confined triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest length, 
and thirty its greatest breadth ; two elevated rocky barriers, meet- 
ing at an angle ; three prominent mountains, commanding the 
plain, — Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus ; an unsatisfactory soil ; 
some streams, not always full ; such is about the report which the 
agent of a London company would have made of Attica. He 
would report that the climate was mild ; the hills were limestone ; 
there was plenty of good marble ; more pasture land than at first 
survey might have been expected, sufficient certainly for sheep and 
goats, fisheries productive, silver mines once, but long since worked 
out ; figs fair ; oil first-rate ; olives in profusion. But what he 
would not think of noting down, was, that the olive tree was so 
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choice in nature and so noble in shape, that it excited a religious 
veneration ; and that it took so kindly to the light soil, as to ex- 
pand into woods upon the open plain and to climb up and fringe 
the hills. He would not think of writing word to his employers, 
how that clear air, of which I have spoken, brought out, yet blended 
and subdued, the colours on the marble, till they had a softness 
and harmony, for all their richness, which in a picture looks ex- 
aggerated, yet is after all within the truth. He would not tell 
how that same delicate and brilliant atmosphere freshened up the 
pale olive, till the olive forgot its monotony, and its cheek glowed 
like the arbutus or beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say 
nothing of the thyme and thousand fragrant herbs which carpeted 
Hymettus ; he would hear nothing of the hum of its bees ; nor 
take much account of the rare flavour of its honey, since Gozo and 
Minorca were sufficient for the English demand. He would look 
over the ALge&n from the height he had ascended; he would 
follow with his eye the chain of islands, which, starting from the 
Sunian headland, seemed to offer the fabled divinities of Attica, 
when they would visit their Ionian cousins, a sort of viaduct 
thereto across the sea : but this thought would not occur to him, 
nor any admiration of the dark violet billows with their white 
edges down below ; nor of those graceful, fan-like jets of silver 
upon the rocks, which slowly rise aloft like water spirits from the 
deep, then shiver, and break, and spread, and shroud themselves, 
and disappear, in a soft mist of foam ; nor of the gentle, incessant 
heaving and panting of the whole liquid plain ; nor of the long 
waves, keeping steady time, like a line of soldiery, as they resound 
upon the hollow shore, — he would not deign to notice the restless 
living element at all, except to bless his stars that he was not 
upon it. Nor the distinct detail, nor the refined colouring, nor 
the graceful outline and roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, 
nor the bold shadows cast from Otus or Laurium by the declining 
sun ; — our agent of a mercantile firm would not value these 
matters even at a low figure. Rather we must turn for the 
sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, come from a semi-bar- 
barous land to that small corner of the earth, as to a shrine, where 
he might take his fill of gazing on those emblems and coruscations 
of invisible unoriginate perfection. It was the stranger from a re- 
mote province, from Britain or from Mauretania, to whom a scene 
so different from that of his chilly woody swamps, or of his fiery 
choking sands, would have shown him in a measure what a real 
University must be, by holding out to him the sort of country 
which was its suitable home. 
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Nor was this all a University required, and found in Athens. 
No one, even there, could five on poetry. If the students at that 
famous place had nothing better than bright hues and soothing 
sounds, they would not have been able or disposed to turn their 
residence there to much account. Of course they must have the 
means of living, nay, in a certain sense, of enjoyment, if Athens 
was to be an Alma Mater at the time, or to remain afterwards a 
pleasant thought in their memory. And so they had : be it recol- 
lected Athens was a port, and a mart of trade, perhaps the first in 
Greece ; and this was very much to the point, when a number of 
strangers were ever flocking to it, whose combat was to be with 
intellectual, not physical difficulties, and who claimed to have their 
bodily wants supplied, that they might be at leisure to set about 
furnishing their minds. Now, barren as was the soil of Attica, 
and bare the face of the country, yet it had only too many resources 
for an elegant, nay luxurious abode there. So abundant were the 
imports of the place, that it was a common saying, that the pro- 
ductions, which were found singly elsewhere, were brought all to- 
gether in Athens. Corn and wine, the staple of subsistence in 
such a climate, came from the isles of the ^Egean ; fine wool and 
carpeting from Asia Minor ; slaves, as now, from the Euxine, and 
timber too ; and iron and brass from the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Athenian did not condescend to manufactures him- 
self, but encouraged them in others ; and a population of foreigners 
caught at the lucrative occupation both for home consumption 
and for exportation. Their cloth, and other textures for dress and 
furniture, and their hardware — for instance, armour — were in great 
request. Labour was cheap ; stone and marble in plenty ; and 
the taste and skill, which at first were devoted to public buildings, 
as temples and porticos, were in course of time applied to the 
mansions of public men. If nature did much for Athens, it is un- 
deniable that art did much more. 

The Office and Work of Universities 



THE CLASSICS 



Let Us consider too, how differently young and old are affected 
by the words of some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. 
Passages which to a boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither 
better nor worse than a hundred others which any clever writer 
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might supply, which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and 
imitates, as he thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versification, 
at length come home to him, when long years have passed, and he 
has had experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never 
before known them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, the birth of 
some chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or among 
the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation, for thou- 
sands of years, with a power over the mind, and a charm which the 
current literature of his own day, with all its obvious advantages, 
is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps this is the reason of the 
mediaeval opinion about Virgil, as of a prophet or a magician ; his 
single words and phrases, his pathetic half lines, giving utterance, 
as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of 
better things, which is the experience of her children in every time. 

Grammar of Assent 



UNREAL WORDS 

* 

Of course it is very common in all matters, not only in religion, 
to speak in an unreal way ; for instance, when we speak on a 
subject with which our minds are not familiar. If you were to 
hear a person who knew nothing about military matters, giving 
directions how soldiers on service should conduct themselves, or 
how their food and iodging, or their marching, was to be duly ar- 
ranged, you would be sure that his mistakes would be such as to 
excite the ridicule and contempt of men experienced in warfare. 
If a foreigner were to come to one of our cities, and without 
hesitation offer plans for the supply of our markets, or the 
management of our police, it is so certain that he would expose 
himself, that the very attempt would argue a great want of good 
sense and modesty. We should feel that he did not understand 
us, and that when he spoke about us, he would be using words 
without meaning. If a dim-sighted man were to attempt to decide 
questions of proportion and colour, or a man without ear to judge 
of musical compositions, we should feel that he spoke on and from 
general principles, on fancy, or by deduction and argument, not 
from a real apprehension of the matters which he discussed. His 
remarks would be theoretical and unreal. 

Another still more common form of the same fault, and yet 
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without any definite pretence or effort, is the mode in which 
people speak of the shortness and vanity of life, the certainty of 
death, and the joys of heaven. They have commonplaces in their 
mouths, which they bring forth upon occasions for the good of 
others, or to console them, or as a proper and becoming mark of 
attention towards them. Thus they speak to clergymen in a pro- 
fessedly serious way, making remarks true and sound, and in 
themselves deep, yet unmeaning in their mouths; or they give 
advice to children and young men ; or perhaps in low spirits or 
sickness they are led to speak in a religious strain as if it was 
spontaneous. Or when they fall into sin, they speak of man being 
frail, of the deceitfulness of the human heart, of God's mercy, and 
so on ; — all these great words, heaven, hell, judgment, mercy, re- 
pentance, works, the world that now is, the world to come, being 
little more than "lifeless sounds, whether of pipe or harp," in their 
mouths and ears, as the " very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument," — as the pro- 
prieties of conversation, or the civilities of good breeding. 

Sermons 



MUSIC 

Let us take another instance, of an outward and earthly form, 
or economy, under which great wonders unknown seem to be 
typified; I mean musical sounds, as they are exhibited most 
perfectly in instrumental harmony. There are seven notes in the 
scale ; make them fourteen ; yet what a slender outfit for so vast 
an enterprise ! What science brings so much out of so little ? Out 
of what poor elements does some great master in it create his new 
world! Shall we say that all this exuberant inventiveness is a 
mere ingenuity or trick of art, like some game or fashion of the 
day, without reality, without meaning ? We may do so ; and then, 
perhaps, we shall also account the science of theology to be a 
matter of words ; yet, as there is a divinity in the theology of the 
Church, which those who feel cannot communicate, so is there also 
in the wonderful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am 
speaking. To many men the very names which the science em- 
ploys are utterly incomprehensible. To speak of an idea or a 
subject seems to be fanciful or trifling, to speak of the views 
which it opens upon us to be childish extravagance; yet is it 
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possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, 
so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet 
so majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone and perishes ? 
Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen 
emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, and 
awful impressions from we know not whence, should be wrought 
in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins 
and ends in itself ? It is not so ; it cannot be. No ; they have 
escaped from some higher sphere ; they are the out-pourings of 
eternal harmony in the medium of created sound ; they are echoes 
from our home ; they are the voice of angels, or the Magnificat of 
saints, or the living laws of divine governance, or the divine 
attributes; something are they besides themselves, which we 
cannot compass, which we cannot utter, — though mortal man, and 
he perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the 
gift of eliciting them. 

Sermons before the University 



COURTESY 

It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who 
never inflicts pain. This description is both refined and, as far as 
it goes accurate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing the 
obstacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those 
about him; and he concurs with their movements rather than 
takes the initiative himself. His benefits may be considered as 
parallel to what are called comforts or conveniences in arrange- 
ments of a personal nature : like an easy chair or a good fire, 
which do their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though nature 
provides means of rest and animal heat without them. The true 
gentleman in like manner carefully avoids whatever may cause 
a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast ; all 
clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or sus- 
picion, or gloom, or resentment ; his great concern being to make 
every one at their ease and at home. He has his eyes on all his 
company; he is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the 
distant, and merciful towards the absurd; he can recollect to 
whom he i« speaking ; he guards against unseasonable allusions, or 
topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent in conversa- 
tion, and never wearisome. He makes light of favours while he 
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does them, and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. He 
never speaks of himself except when compelled, never defends 
himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander or gossip, is 
scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere with him, 
and interprets everything for the best. He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes 
personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil 
which he dare not say out. From a long-sighted prudence, he 
observes the maxim of the ancient sage, that we should ever 
conduct ourselves towards our enemy as if he were one day to be 
our friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted at 
insults, he is too well employed to remember injuries, and too 
indolent to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, 
on philosophical principles ; he submits to pain, because it is 
inevitable, to bereavement, because it is irreparable, and to death, 
because it is his destiny. If he engages in controversy of any 
kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him from the blundering 
discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated minds ; who, like 
blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who mis- 
take the point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, miscon- 
ceive their adversary, and leave the question more involved than 
they find it. He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he is 
too clear-headed to be unjust ; he is as simple as he is forcible, 
and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater 
candour, consideration, indulgence: he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. He 
knows the weakness of human reason as well as its strength, its 
province, and its limits. 

The Idea of a University 



GEORGE BORROW 

(1803-1881) 

THE FIRST RIDE 

In less than two hours I had made the circuit of the Devil's 
Mountain, and was returning along the road, bathed with perspira- 
tion, but screaming with delight ; the cob laughing in his equine 
way, scattering foam and pebbles to the right and left, and trotting 
at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

Oh, that ride ! that first ride 1 — most truly it was an epoch in 
my existence ; and I still look back to it with feelings of longing 
and regret. People may talk of first love — it is a very agreeable 
event, I dare say — but give me the flush, and triumph, and glorious 
sweat of a first ride, like mine on the mighty cob! My whole 
frame was shaken, it is true ; and during one long week I could 
hardly move foot or hand ; but what of that ? By that one trial I 
had become free, as I may say, of the whole equine species. No 
more fatigue, no more stiffness of joints, after that first ride round 
the Devil's Hill on the cob. Oh, that cob ; that Irish cob ! — may 
the sod lie lightly over the bones of the strongest, speediest, and 
most gallant of its kind 1 Oh ! the days when, issuing from the 
barrack-gate of Templemore, we commenced our hurry-skurry just 
as inclination led — now across the fields — direct over stone walls 
and running brooks — mere pastime for the cob ! — sometimes along 
the road to Thurles and Holy Cross, even to distant Cahir ! — what 
was distance to the cob ? 

It was thus that the passion for the equine race was first 
awakened within me — a passion which, up to the present time, has 
been rather on the increase than diminishing. It is no blind 
passion ; the horse being a noble and generous creature, intended 
by the All-Wise to be the helper and friend of man, to whom he 
stands next in the order of creation. On many occasions of my 
life I have been much indebted to the horse, and have found in 
him a friend and coadjutor, when human help and sympathy were 
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not to be obtained. It is therefore natural enough that I should 
love the horse ; but the love which I entertain for him has always 
been blended with # respect ; for I soon perceived that, though 
disposed to be the friend and helper of man, he is by no means 
inclined to be his slave ; in which respect he differs from the dog, 
who will crouch when beaten ; whereas the horse spurns, for he is 
aware of his own worth, and that he carries death within the horn 
of his heel. If, therefore, I found it easy to love the horse, I 
found it equally natural to respect him. 

I much question whether philology, or the passion for languages, 
requires so little of an apology as the passion for horses. It has 
been said, I believe, that the more languages a man speaks, the 
more a man is he; which is very true, provided he acquires 
languages as a medium for becoming acquainted with the thoughts 
and feelings of the various sections into which the human race is 
divided; but, in that case, he should rather be termed a phil- 
osopher than a philologist — between which two the difference is 
wide indeed ! An individual may speak and read a dozen languages, 
and yet be an exceedingly poor creature, scarcely half a man ; and 
the pursuit of tongues for their own sake, and the mere satisfaction 
of acquiring them, surely argues an intellect of a very low order ; 
a mind disposed to be satisfied with mean and grovelling things ; 
taking more pleasure in the trumpery casket than in the precious 
treasure which it contains, in the pursuit of words than in the 
acquisition of ideas. 

I cannot help thinking that it was fortunate for myself, who 
am, to a certain extent, a philologist, that with me the pursuit of 
languages has been always modified by the love of horses; for 
scarcely had I turned my mind to the former, when I also mounted 
the wild cob, and hurried forth in the direction of the Devil's 
Hill, scattering dust and flint-stones on every side ; that ride, 
amongst other things, taught me that a lad with thews and sinews 
was intended by nature for something better than mere word- 
culling ; and if I have accomplished anything in after life worthy 
of mentioning, I believe it may partly be attributed to the ideas 
which that ride, by setting my blood in a glow, infused into my 
brain. I might, otherwise, have become a mere philologist ; one 
of those beings who toil night and day in culling useless words for 
some opus magnum which Murray will never publish and nobody 
ever read ; beings without enthusiasm, who, having never mounted 
a generous steed, cannot detect a good point in Pegasus himself ; 
like a certain philologist, who, though acquainted with the exact 
value of every word in the Greek and Latin languages, could ob- 
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serve no particular beauty in one of the. most glorious of Homer's 
rhapsodies. What knew he of Pegasus ? he had never mounted a 
generous steed ; the merest jockey, had the strain been interpreted 
to him, would have called it a brave song ! — I return to the brave 
cob. 

Lavengro 



A FIRST DAY IN LONDON. 

So I left the bridge, retracing my steps for a considerable way, 
as I thought I had seen enough in the direction in which I had 
hitherto been wandering ; I should say that I scarcely walked less 
than thirty miles about the big city on the day of my first arrival. 
Night came on, but still I was walking about, my eyes wide open, 
and admiring everything that presented itself to them. Every- 
thing was new to me, for everything is different in London from 
what it is elsewhere — the people, their language, the horses, the 
tout ensemble — even the stones of London are different from others 
— at least, it appeared to me that I had never walked with the 
same ease and facility on the flagstones of a country town as on 
those of London ; so I continued roving about till night came on, 
and then the splendour of some of the shops particularly struck 
me. " A regular Arabian Nights' entertainment ! " said I, as I 
looked into one on Cornhill, gorgeous with precious merchandise, 
and lighted up with lustres, the rays of which were reflected from 
a hundred mirrors. 

But, notwithstanding the excellence of the London pave- 
ments, I began about nine o'clock to feel myself thoroughly 
tired ; painfully and slowly did I drag my feet along. I also felt 
very much in want of some refreshment, and I remembered that 
since breakfast I had taken nothing. I was now in the Strand, 
and, glancing about, I perceived that I was close by an hotel, 
which bore over the door the somewhat remarkable name of Holy 
Lands. Without a moment's hesitation I entered a well-lighted 
passage, and, turning to the left, found myself in a well-lighted 
coffee-room, with a well-dressed and frizzled waiter before me. 
" Bring me some claret," for I was rather faint than hungry, and I 
felt ashamed to give a humbler order to so well-dressed an indi- 
vidual. The waiter looked at me for a moment ; then, making a 
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low bow, he bustled off, and I sat myself down in the box nearest 
to the window. Presently the waiter returned, bearing beneath his 
left arm a long bottle, and between the fingers of his right hand 
two large purple glasses ; placing the latter on the table, he pro- 
duced a corkscrew, drew the cork in a twinkling, set the bottle 
before me with a bang, and then, standing still, appeared to watch 
my movements. You think I don't know how to drink a glass of 
claret, thought I to myself. I'll soon show you how we drink 
claret where I come from ; and, filling one of the glasses to the 
brim, I flickered it for a moment between my eyes and the lustre, 
and then held it to my nose ; having given that organ full time to 
test the bouquet of the wine, I applied the glass to my lips, taking 
a large mouthful of the wine, which I swallowed slowly and by 
degrees, that the palate might likewise have an opportunity of per- 
forming its functions. A second mouthful I disposed of more 
summarily ; then, placing the empty glass upon the table, I fixed 
my eyes upon the bottle, and said — nothing ; whereupon the waiter, 
who had been observing the whole process with considerable 
attention, made me a bow yet more low than before, and turning 
on his heel, retired with a smart chuck of his head, as much as to 
say, It is all right ; the young man is used to claret. 

And when the waiter had retired, I took a second glass of the 
wine, which I found excellent ; and, observing a newspaper lying 
near me, I took it up and began perusing it. It has been ob- 
served somewhere that people who are in the habit of reading 
newspapers every day are not unfrequently struck with the excel- 
lence of style and general talent which they display. Now, if that 
be the case, how must I have been surprised, who was reading a 
newspaper for the first time, and that one of the best of the London 
journals ! Yes, strange as it may seem, it was nevertheless true, 
that, up to the moment of which I am speaking, I had never read 
a newspaper of any description. I of course had frequently seen 
journals, and even handled them ; but, as for reading them, what 
were they to me ? — I cared not for news. But here I was now, 
with my chret before me, perusing perhaps the best of all the 

London journals — it was not the and I was astonished ; an 

entirely new field of literature appeared to be opened to my view. 
It was a discovery, but I confess rather \an unpleasant one ; for I 
said to myself, if literary talent is so very common in London that 
the journals, things which, as their very name denotes, are ephem- 
eral, are written in a style like the article I have been perusing, 
how can I hope to distinguish myself in this big town, when, for 
the life of me, I don't think I could write anything half so clever 
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as what I have been reading. And then I laid down the paper, 
and fell into deep musing ; rousing myself from which, I took a 
glass of wine, and pouring out another, began musing again. 
What I have been reading, thought I, is certainly very clever and 
very talented; but talent and cleverness I think I have heard 
some one say are very commonplace things, only fitted for every- 
day occasions. I question whether the man who wrote the book 
I saw this day on the bridge was a clever man ; but, after all, was 
he not something much better? I don't think he could have 
written this article, but then he wrote the book which I saw on 
the bridge. Then, if he could not have written the article on 
which I now hold my fore-finger — and I don't believe he could — 
why should I feel discouraged at the consciousness that I, too, 
could not write it ? I certainly could no more have written the 
article than he could ; but then, like him, though I would not 
compare myself to the man who wrote the book I saw upon the 
bridge, I think I could — and here I emptied the glass of claret — 
write something better. 

Thereupon I resumed the newspaper; and, as I was before 
struck with the fluency of style and the general talent which it 
displayed, I was now equally so with its commonplaceness and 
want of originality on every subject ; and it was evident to me 
that, whatever advantage these newspaper writers might have over 
me in some points, they had never studied the Welsh bards, trans- 
lated Kaempe Viser, or been under the pupilage of Mr. Petulengro 
and Tawno Chikno. 

And as I sat conning the newspaper, three individuals entered 
the room, and seated themselves in the box at the further end of 
which I was. They were all three very well dressed ; two of them 
elderly gentlemen, the third a young man about my own age, or 
perhaps a year or two older ; they called for coffee ; and, after 
two or three observations, the two eldest commenced a conversa- 
tion in French, which, however, though they spoke it fluently 
enough, I perceived at once was not their native language ; the 
young man, however, took no part in their conversation, and when 
they addressed a portion to him, which indeed was but rarely, 
merely replied by a monosyllable. I have never been a listener, 
and I paid but little heed to their discourse, nor indeed to them- 
selves; as I occasionally looked up, however, I could perceive 
that the features of the young man, who chanced to be seated 
exactly opposite to me, wore an air of constraint and vexation. 
This circumstance caused me to observe him more particularly 
than I otherwise should have done ; his features were handsome and 
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prepossessing ; he had dark brown hair, and a high-arched forehead. 
After the lapse of half-an-hour, the two elder individuals, having 
finished their coffee, called for the waiter, and then rose as if to 
depart, the young man, however, still remaining seated in the box. 
The others, having reached the door, turned round, and finding 
that the youth did not follow them, one of them called to him 
with a tone of some authority, whereupon the young man rose, 
and, pronouncing half audibly the word "botheration," rose and 
followed them. I now observed that he was remarkably tall. All 
three left the house. In about ten minutes, finding nothing more 
worth reading in the newspaper, I laid it down, and, though the 
claret was not yet exhausted, I was thinking of betaking myself to 
my lodgings, and was about to call the waiter, when I heard a step 
in the passage, and in another moment, the tall young man 
entered the room, advanced to the same box, and, sitting down 
nearly opposite to me, pronounced to himself, but more audibly * 
than before, the same word. 

" A troublesome world, this, sir," said I, looking at him. 

" Yes," said the young man, looking fixedly at me ; " but I am 
afraid we bring most of our troubles on our own heads — at least I 
can say so of myself," he added, laughing. Then, after a pause, 
" I beg pardon," he said, " but am I not addressing one of my 
own country ? " 

" Of what country are you ? " said I. 

" Ireland." 

"lam not of your country, sir ; but I have an infinite venera- 
tion for your country, as Strap said to the French soldier. Will 
you take a glass of wine ? " 

"Ah, tout de mon cceur, as the parasite said to Gil Bias," cried 
the young man, laughing. " Here's to our better acquaint- 
ance." 

And better acquainted we soon became ; and I found that in 
making the acquaintance of the young man, I had indeed made 
a valuable acquisition; he was accomplished, highly connected, 
and bore the name of Francis Ardrey. Frank and ardent he was, 
and in a very little time had told me much that related to himself, 
and in return I communicated a general outline of my own history; 
he listened with profound attention, but laughed heartily when I 
told him some particulars of my visit in the morning to the pub- 
lisher, whom he had frequently heard of. We left the house to- 
gether. " We shall soon see each other again," said he, as we 
separated at the door of my lodging. 

Lavengro 
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AN IRISHMAN IN SPAIN 

We slept at Ribida de Sela, and the next day, at noon, arrived 
at Llanes. Our route lay between the coast and an immense 
range of mountains, which rose up like huge ramparts at about a 
league's distance from the sea. The ground over which we passed 
was tolerably level, and seemingly well cultivated. There was no 
lack of vines and trees, whilst at short intervals rose the cortijos 
of the proprietors — square stone buildings surrounded with an 
outer wall. Llanes is an old town, formerly of considerable 
strength. In its neighbourhood is the convent of San Cilorio, 
one of the largest monastic edifices in all Spain. It is now de- 
serted, and stands lone and desolate upon one of the peninsulas 
of the Cantabrian shore. Leaving Llanes, we soon entered upon 
one of the most dreary and barren regions imaginable, a region of 
rock and stone, where neither grass nor trees were to be seen. 
Night overtook us in these places. We wandered on,, however, 
until we reached a small village, termed Santo Colombo. Here 
we passed the night in the house of a carabineer of the revenue, 
a tall athletic figure who met us at the' gate armed with a gun. 
He was a Castilian, and with all that ceremonious formality 
and grave politeness for which his countrymen were at one time 
so celebrated. He chid his wife for conversing with her hand- 
maid about the concerns of the house before us. " Barbara," 
said he, " this is not conversation calculated to interest trie strange 
cavaliers ; hold your peace, or go aside with the muchacha." In 
the morning he refused any remuneration for his hospitality. " I 
am a caballero," said he, "even as yourselves. It is not my 
custom to admit people into my house for the sake of lucre. I 
received you because you were benighted and the posada distant." 

Rising early in the morning, we pursued our way through a 
country equally stony and dreary as that which we had entered 
upon the preceding day. In about four hours we reached San 
Vincente, a large dilapidated town, chiefly inhabited by miserable 
fishermen. It retains, however, many remarkable relics of former 
magnificence ; the bridge, which bestrides the broad and deep firth 
on which stands the town, has not less than thirty-two arches, and 
is built of grey granite. It is very ancient, and in some part in so 
ruinous a condition as to be dangerous. 

Leaving San Vincente behind us, we travelled for some leagues 
on the sea-shore, crossing occasionally a narrow inlet or firth. 
The country at last began to improve, and in the neighbourhood 
of Santillana was both beautiful and fertile. About a league 
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before we reached the country of Gil Bias, we passed through an 
extensive wood, in which were rocks* and precipices ; it was ex- 
actly such a place as that in which the cave of Rolando was 
situated, as described in the novel. This wood has an evil name, 
and our guide informed us that robberies were occasionally com- 
mitted in it. No adventure, however, befell us, and we reached 
Santillana at about six in the evening. 

We did not enter the town, but halted at a large venta or 
posada at the entrance, before which stood an immense ash tree. 
We had scarcely housed ourselves when a tremendous storm of 
rain and wind commenced, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning, which continued without much interruption for several hours, 
and the effects of which were visible in our journey of the follow- 
ing day, the streams over which we passed being much swollen, 
and several trees lying uptorn by the roadside. Santillana con- 
tains four thousand inhabitants, and is six short leagues' distance 
from Santander, where we arrived early the next day. 

Nothing could exhibit a stronger contrast to the desolate 
tracts and the half ruined towns through which we had lately 
passed, than the bustle and activity of Santander, which, though it 
stands on the confines of the Basque provinces, the stronghold of 
the Pretender, is- almost the only city in Spain which has not 
suffered by the Carlist wars. Till the close of the last century it 
was little better than an obscure fishing town, but it has of late 
years almost entirely engrossed the commerce of the Spanish trans- 
atlantic possessions, especially of the Havannah. The consequence 
of which has been that while Santander has rapidly increased in 
wealth and magnificence, both Coruiia and Cadis have been as 
rapidly hastening to decay. At present it possesses a noble quay, 
on which stands a line of stately edifices, far exceeding in splendour 
the palaces of the aristocracy at Madrid. These are built in the 
French style, and are chiefly occupied by the merchants. The 
population of Santander is estimated at sixty thousand souls. 

On the day of my arrival I dined at the table d'h6te of the 
principal inn, kept by a Genoese. The company was very miscel- 
laneous. French; Germans, and Spaniards, all speaking in their 
respective languages, whilst at the ends of the table, confronting 
each other, sat two Catalan merchants, one of whom weighed nearly 
twenty stone, grunting across the board in their harsh dialect. 
Long, however, before dinner was concluded, the conversation 
was entirely engrossed and the attention of all present directed to 
an individual who sat on one side of the bulky Catalan. He was 
a thin man of about the middle height, with a remarkably red face, 
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and something in his eyes which, if not a squint, bore a striking 
resemblance to it. He was dressed in a blue military frock, and 
seemed to take much more pleasure in haranguing than in the 
fare which was set before him. He spoke perfectly good Spanish, 
yet his voice betrayed something of a foreign accent. For a long 
time he descanted with immense volubility on war and all its cir- 
cumstances, freely criticizing the conduct of the generals, both 
Carlists and Christinos, in the present struggle, till at last he 
exclaimed, " Had I but twenty thousand men allowed me by the 
Government, I would bring the war to a conclusion in six months ". 

" Pardon me, Sir," said a Spaniard who sat at the table, " the 
curiosity which induces me to request the favour of your distin- 
guished name." 

" I am Flinter," replied the individual in the military frock, " a 
name which is in the mouth of every man, woman, and child in 
Spain. I am Flinter the Irishman, just escaped from the Basque 
provinces and the claws of Don Carlos. On the decease of Ferdi- 
nand I declared for Isabella, esteeming it the duty of every good 
cavalier and Irishman in the Spanish service to do so. You have 
all heard of my exploits, and permit me to tell you, they would 
have been yet more glorious had not jealousy been at work and 
cramped my means. Two years ago I was despatched to Estre- 
madura, to organize the militias. The bands of Gomez and 
Cabrera entered the province and spread devastation around. 
They*found me, however, at my post ; and had I been properly 
seconded by those under my command, the two rebels would never 
have returned to their master to boast of their success. I stood 
behind my entrenchments. A man advanced, and summoned us 
to surrender. 'Who are you?' I demanded. 'I am Cabrera,' 
he replied ; ' And I am Flinter,' I retorted, flourishing my sabre ; 
'retire to your battalions, or you will forthwith die the death.' 
He was awed and did as I commanded. In an hour we surrendered. 
I was led a prisoner to the Basque provinces ; and the Carlists 
rejoiced in the capture they had made, for the name of Flinter 
had long sounded amongst the Carlist ranks. I was flung into a 
loathsome dungeon, where I remained twenty months. I was 
cold ; I was naked ; but I did not on that account despond, my 
spirit was too indomitable for such weakness. My keeper at last 
pitied my misfortunes. He said that ' it grieved him to see so 
valiant a man perish in inglorious confinement \ We laid a plan 
to escape together; disguises were provided, and we made the 
attempt. We passed unobserved till we arrived at the Carlist lines 
above Bilbao ; there we were stopped. My presence of rrund, 
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however, did not desert me. I was disguised as a carman, as a 
Catalan, and the coolness of my answers deceived my interrogators. 
We were permitted to pass, and soon were safe within the walls of 
Bilbao. There was an illumination that night in the town, for the 
lion had burst his toils, Flinter had escaped, and was once more 
returned to reanimate a drooping cause. I have just arrived at 
Santander on my way to Madrid, where I intend to ask of the 
Government a command with twenty thousand men." 

Poor Flinter K a braver heart and a more gasconading mouth 
were surely never united in the same body. He proceeded to 
Madrid, and through the influence of the British ambassador, who 
was his friend, he obtained the command of a small division, with 
which he contrived to surprise and defeat, in the neighbourhood 
of Toledo, a body of the Carlists, commanded by Orejita, whose 
numbers more than trebled his own. In reward for this exploit 
he was persecuted by the government, which at that time was the 
moderado or juste milieu^ with the most unrelenting animosity : 
the prime minister, Ofalia, supporting with all his influence numer- 
ous and ridiculous accusations of plunder and robbery brought 
against the too successful general by the Carlist canons of Toledo. 
He was likewise charged with a dereliction of duty in having per- 
mitted, after the battle of Valdepenas, which he likewise won in 
the most gallant manner, the Carlist force to take possession of 
the mines of Almaden, although the government, who were bent 
on his* ruin, had done all in their power to prevent him from fol- 
lowing up his success by denying him the slightest supplies and 
reinforcements. The fruits of victory thus wrested from him, his 
hopes blighted, a morbid melancholy seized upon the Irishman ; 
he resigned his command, and in less than ten months from the 
period when I saw him at Santander, afforded his dastardly and 
malignant enemies a triumph which satisfied even them, by cutting 
his own throat with a razor. 

Ardent spirits of foreign climes, who hope to distinguish your- 
selves in the service of Spain, and to earn honours and rewards, 
remember the fate of Columbus, and of another as brave and as 
ardent — Flinter ! 

The Bible in Spain 



BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 

(1804-1881) 

THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

Notwithstanding the confidence of Lady St. Julians and her 
unrivalled information, the health of the king did not improve : 
but still it was the hay fever, only the hay fever. An admission 
had been allowed to creep into the Court Circular that "his 
majesty has been slightly indisposed within the last few days " ; 
but then it was soon followed by a very positive assurance that his 
majesty's favourite and long- matured resolution to give a state 
banquet to the knights of the four orders was immediately to be 
carried into effect. Lady St. Julians had the first information of 
this important circumstance ; it confirmed her original conviction ; 
she determined to go on with her quadrille. Egremont, with 
something interesting at stake himself, was staggered by this 
announcement, and by Lady St. Julians's unshaken faith. He 
consulted his mother : Lady Marney shook her head. " Poor 
woman ! " said Lady Marney, " she is always wrong. I know," 
continued her ladyship, placing her finger to her lip, " that Prince 
Esterhazy has been pressing his long-postponed investiture as a 
Grand Cross, in order that he may dine at this very banquet ; and 
it has been announced to him that it is impossible, the king's 
health will not admit of it. When a simple investiture is impos- 
sible, a state banquet to the four orders is not very probable. No," 
said Lady Marney with a sigh, " it is a great blow for all of us, but 
it is no use shutting our eyes to the fact. The poor dear king 
will never show again." 

And about a week after this there appeared the first bulletin. 
From that instant, though the gullish multitude studied the daily 
reports with grave interest, their hopes and speculations and 
arrangements changing with each phrase, for the initiated there 
was no suspense. All knew that it was over ; and Lady St. Julians, 
giving up her quadrille, began to look about for seats in Parlia- 
ment for her sons. 

269 
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" What a happiness it is to have a clever mother," exclaimed 
Egremont, as he pondered over the returns of his election agent. 
Lady Marney, duly warned of the impending catastrophe, was 
experiencing all the advantages of prior information. It delighted 
her to meet Lady St. Julians driving distractedly about town, call- 
' ing at clubs, closeted with red-tapers, making ingenious combina- 
tions that would not work, by means of which some one of her 
sons was to stand in coalition with some rich parvenu ; to pay 
none of the expenses and yet to come in first. And all this time, 
Lady Marney, serene and smiling, had the daily pleasure of assur- 
ing Lady St. Julians what a relief it was to her that Charles had 
fixed on his place. It had been arranged indeed these weeks 
past ; " but then, you know," concluded Lady Mamey in the sweet- 
est voice and with a blandishing glance, " I never did believe in 
that hay fever *\ 

In the meantime the impending event changed the whole 
aspect of the political world. The king dying before the new 
registration was the greatest blow to pseudo-toryism since his 
majesty, calling for a hackney coach, went down and dissolved 
Parliament in 1831. It was calculated by the Tadpoles and 
Tapers that a dissolution by Sir Robert, after the registration of 
1837, would give him a clear majority, not too great a one, but 
large enough ; a manageable majority ; some fiveand-twenty or 
thirty men, who with a probable peerage or two dangling in the 
distance, half-a-dozen positive baronetcies, the customs for their 
constituents, and court balls for their wives, might be induced to 
save the state. O England, glorious and ancient realm, the 
fortunes of thy polity are indeed strange ! The wisdom of the 
Saxons, Norman valour, the state-craft of the Tudors, the national 
sympathies of the Stuarts, the spirit of the latter Guelphs struggling 
against their enslaved sovereignty, — these are the high qualities, 
that for a thousand years have secured thy national development. 
And now all thy memorial dynasties end in the huckstering rule of 
some thirty unknown and anonymous jobbers ! The Thirty at 
Athens were at least tyrants. They were marked men But the 
obscure majority, who under our present constitution are destined 
to govern England, are as secret as a Venetian conclave. Yet 
on their dark voices all depends. Would you promote or prevent 
some great measure that may affect the destinies of unborn 
millions, and the future character of the people, — take, for ex- 
ample, a system of national education, — the minister must appor- 
tion the plunder to the illiterate clan ; the scum that floats on the 
surface of a party ; or hold out the prospect of honours, which are 
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only honourable when in their transmission they impart and re- 
ceive lustre, when they are the meed of public virtue and public 
services, and the distinction of worth and of genius. It is im- 
possible that the system of the thirty can long endure in an age 
of enquiry and agitated spirit like the present. Such a system 
may suit the balanced interests and the periodical and alternate 
command of rival oligarchical connexions, but it can subsist 
only by the subordination of the sovereign and the degradation of 
the multitude ; and cannot accord with an age whose genius will 
soon confess that Power and the People are both divine. 

" He can't last ten days," said a whig secretary of the Treasury 
with a triumphant glance at Mr. Taper as they met in Pall Mall ; 
" you're out for our lives." 

" Don't you make too sure for yourselves," rejoined in despair 
the dismayed Taper. " It does not follow that because we are 
out, you are in." 

" How do you mean ? " 

" There is such a person as Lord Durham in the world," said 
Mr. Taper very solemnly. 

" Pish ! " said the secretary. 

"You may pish," said Mr. Taper, "but if we have a radical 
government, as I believe and hope, they will not be able to get up 
the steam as they did in '31 ; and what with church and corn 
together, and the Queen Dowager, we may go to the country with 
as good a cry as some other persons." 

"I will back Melbourne against the field, now," said the 
secretary." 

" Lord Durham dined at Kensington on Thursday," said Taper, 
"and not a whig present." 

" Ay ; Durham talks very fine at dinner," said the secretary, 
" but he has no real go in him. When there is a Prince of Wales, 
Lord Melbourne means to make Durham governor to the heir- 
apparent, and that will keep him quiet." 

" What do you hear ? " said Mr. Tadpole, joining them ; " I am 
told he has quite rallied." 

" Don't you flatter yourself," said the secretary. " No, no, my 
dear fellow, you are dead beat ; the stake is worth playing for, and 
don't suppose we are such flats as to lose the race for want of 
jockeying. Your humbugging registration will never do against 
a new reign. Our great men mean to shell out, I tell you ; we 
have got Croucher ; we will denounce the Carlton and corruption 
all over the kingdom ; and if that won't do, we will swear till we 
are black in the face that the King of Hanover is engaged in a 
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plot to dethrone our young Queen " : and the triumphant secretary 
wished the worthy pair good-morning. 

" They certainly have a very good cry," said Taper mourn- 
fully. 

"After all, the registration might be better," said Tadpole, 
" but still it is a very good one." 

The daily bulletins became more significant ; the crisis was 
evidently at hand. A dissolution of Parliament at any time must 
occasion great excitement ; combined with a new reign, it inflames 
the passions of every class of the community. Even the poor 
begin to hope ; the old, wholesome superstition still lingers, that 
the sovereign can exercise power ; and the suffering multitude are 
fain to believe that its remedial character may be about to be re- 
vealed in their instance. As for the aristocracy in a new reign, 
they are all in a flutter. A bewildering vision of coronets, stars, and 
ribbons, smiles and places at court, haunts their noontide specula- 
tions" and their midnight dreams. Then we must not forget the 
numberless instances in which the coming event is deemed to 
supply the long-sought opportunity of distinction, or the long- 
dreaded cause of utter discomfiture ; the hundreds, the thousands, 
who mean to get into Parliament, the units who dread getting out. 
What a crashing change from lounging in St. James's Street to 
sauntering on Boulogne pier ; or, after dining at Brooke's and 
supping at Crockford's, to be saved from destruction by the 
friendly interposition that sends you in an official capacity to 
the marsupial sympathies of Sydney or Swan River ! 

Now is the time for the men to come forward who have 
claims; claims for spending their money, which nobody asked 
them to do, but which of course they only did for the sake of the 
party. They never wrote for their party, or spoke for their party, or 
gave their party any other vote than their own ; but they urge their 
claims, — to something ; a commissionership of anything, or a con- 
sulship any where ; if no place to be had, they are ready to take it out 
in dignities. They once looked to the privy council, but would now 
be content with an hereditary honour ; if they can have neither, they 
will take a clerkship in the Treasury for a younger son. Perhaps 
they may get that in time ; at present they go away growling with 
a gaugership ; or having with desperate dexterity at length con- 
trived to transform a tidewaiter into a land waiter. But there is 
nothing like asking — except refusing. 

Hark ! it tolls ! All is over. The great bell of the metro- 
politan cathedral announces the death of the last son of George 
the Third who probably will ever reign in England. He was a 
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good man : with feelings and sympathies ; deficient in culture 
rather than ability ; with a sense of duty ; and with something of 
the conception of what should be the character of an English 
monarch. Peace to his manes ! we are summoned to a different 
scene. 

In a palace in a garden — not in a haughty keep, proud with 
the fame, but dark with the violence of ages ; not in a regal pile, 
bright with the splendour, but soiled with the intrigues, of courts 
and factions — in a palace in a garden, meet scene for youth, and 
innocence, and beauty — came the voice that told the maiden she 
must ascend her throne ! 

The council of England is summoned for the first time within 
her bowers. There are assembled the prelates and captains and 
chief men of her realm ; the priests of the religion that consoles, 
the heroes of the sword that has conquered, the votaries of the 
craft that has decided the fate of empires ; men grey with thought, 
and fame, and age ; who are the stewards of divine mysteries, who 
have encountered in battle the hosts of Europe, who have toiled 
in secret cabinets, who have struggled in the less merciful strife of 
aspiring senates ; men too, some of them, lords of a thousand 
vassals and chief proprietors of provinces, yet not one of them 
whose heart does not at this moment tremble as he awaits 
the first presence of the maiden who must now ascend her 
throne. 

A hum of half-suppressed conversation which would attempt 
to conceal the excitement, which some of the greatest of them 
have since acknowledged, fills that brilliant assemblage ; that sea 
of plumes, and glittering stars, and gorgeous dresses. Hush ! the 
portals open ; She comes ! The silence is as deep as that of a 
noontide forest. Attended for a moment by her royal mother and 
the ladies of her court, who bow and then retire, Victoria ascends 
her throne ; a girl, alone, and for the first time, amid an assem- 
blage of men. 

In a sweet and thrilling voice, and with a composed mien 
which indicates rather the absorbing sense of august duty than an 
absence of emotion, THE QUEEN announces her accession to 
jji the throne of her ancestors, and her humble hope that divine 

providence will guard over the fulfilment of her lofty trust. 

The prelates and captains and chief men of her realm then 
advance to the throne, and, kneeling before her, pledge their 
troth, and take the sacred oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

Allegiance to one who rules over the land that the great 
Macedonian could not conquer, and over a continent of which 
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even Columbus never dreamed ; to the Queen of every sea, and 
of nations in every zone. 

It is not of these that I would speak ; but of a nation nearer 
her footstool, and which at this moment looks to her with anxiety, 
with affection, perhaps with hope. Fair and serene, she has the 
blood and beauty of the Saxon. Will it be her proud destiny at 
length to bear relief to suffering millions, and with that soft hand 
which might inspire troubadours and guerdon knights, break the last 
links in the chain of Saxon thraldom ? 

Sybil 



JOHN STUART MILL 

(1806-1873) . 

THE EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT ON CHARACTER 

It is an inherent condition of human affairs, that no intention, 
however sincere, of protecting the interests of others, can make it 
safe or salutary to tie up their own hands. Still more obviously 
true is it, that by their own hands only can any positive and 
durable improvement of their circumstances in life be worked out. 
Through the joint influence of these two principles, all free com- 
munities have been more exempt from social injustice and crime, 
and have attained more brilliant prosperity, than any others, or 
than they themselves after they lost their freedom. Contrast the 
free states of the world, while their freedom lasted, with the con- 
temporary, subjects of monarchical or oligarchical despotism ; the 
Greek cities with the Persian satrapies ; the Italian republics, and 
the free towns of Flanders and Germany, with the feudal 
monarchies of Europe ; Switzerland, Holland, and England, with 
Austria or ante-revolutionary France. Their superior prosperity 
was too obvious ever to have been gainsaid ; while their superior- 
ity in good government and social relations is proved by the pros- 
perity, and is manifest besides in every page of history. If we 
compare, not one age with another, but the different governments 
which existed in the same age, no amount of disorder which ex- 
aggeration itself can pretend to have existed amidst the publicity 
of the free states can be compared for a moment with the con- 
temptuous trampling upon the mass of the people which pervaded 
the whole life of the monarchical countries, or the disgusting indi- 
vidual tyranny which was of more than daily occurrence under the 
systems of plunder which they called fiscal arrangements, and in 
the secrecy of their frightful courts of justice. 

It must be acknowledged that the benefits of freedom, so far 
as they have been hitherto enjoyed, were obtained by the extension 
of its privileges to a part only of the community ; and that a 
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government in which they are extended impartially to all is a 
desideratum yet unrealized. But though every approach to this 
has an independent value, and in many cases more than an ap- 
proach could not, in the existing state of general improvement, be 
made, the participation of all in these benefits is the ideally perfect 
conception of free government. In proportion as any, no matter 
who, are excluded from it, the interests of the excluded are left 
without the guarantee accorded to the rest, and they themselves 
have less scope and encouragement than ithey might otherwise 
have to that exertion of their energies for the good of themselves 
and of the community, to which the general prosperity is always 
proportioned. 

Thus stands the case as regards present well-being ; the good 
management of the affairs of the existing generation. If we now 
pass to the influence of the form of government upon character, 
we shall find the superiority of popular government over every 
other to be, if possible, still more decided and indisputable. 

This question really depends upon a still more fundamental 
one — namely, which of two common types of character, for the 
general good of humanity, it is most desirable should pre- 
dominate — the active or the passive type; that which struggles 
against evils, or that which endures them ; that which bends to 
circumstances, or that which endeavours to make circumstances 
bend to itself. 

The commonplaces of moralists, and the general sympathies 
of mankind, are in favour of the passive type. Energetic characters 
may be admired, but the acquiescent and submissive are those 
which most men personally prefer. The passiveness of our neigh- 
bours increases our sense of security, and plays into the hands of 
our wilfulness. Passive characters, if we do not happen to need 
their activity, seem an obstruction the less in our own path. A 
contented character is not a dangerous rival. Yet nothing is more 
certain, than that improvement in human affairs is wholly the work 
of the uncontented character ; and, moreover, that it is much 
easier for an active mind to acquire the virtues of patience than 
for a passive one to assume those of energy. 

Of the three varieties of mental excellence, intellectual, prac- 
tical, and moral, there never could be any doubt in regard to the 
first two, which side had> the advantage. All intellectual superi- 
ority is the fruit of active effort. Enterprise, the desire to keep 
moving, to be trying and accomplishing new things for our own 
benefit or that of others, is the parent even of speculative, and 
much more of practical talent. The intellectual culture compatible 
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with the other type is of that feeble and vague description, which 
belongs to a mind that stops at amusement, or at simple contem- 
plation. The test of real and vigorous thinking, the thinking 
which ascertains truths instead of dreaming dreams, is successful 
application to practice. When that purpose does not exist, to 
give definiteness, precision, and an intelligible meaning to thought, 
it generates nothing better than the mystical metaphysics of the 
Pythagoreans or the Vedas. With respect to practical improve- 
ment, the case is still more evident. The character which im- 
proves human life is that which struggles with natural powers and 
tendencies, not that which gives way to them. The self-benefit- 
ing qualities are all on the side of the active and energetic 
character; and the habits and conduct which promote the 
advantage of each individual member of the community must 
be at least a part of those which conduce most in the end to the 
advancement of the community as a whole. 

But on the point of moral preferability, there seems at first 
sight to be room for doubt. I am not referring to the religious 
feeling which has so generally existed in favour of the inactive 
character, as being more in harmony with the submission due to 
the divine will. Christianity as well as other religions has fostered 
this sentiment ; but it is the prerogative of Christianity, as regards 
this and many other perversions, that it is able to throw them off. 
Abstractedly from religious considerations, a passive character, 
which yields to obstacles instead of striving to overcome them, 
may not indeed be very useful to others, no more than to itself, 
but it might be expected to be at least inoffensive. Content- 
ment is always counted among the moral virtues. But it is a 
complete error to suppose that contentment is necessarily or 
naturally attendant on passivity of character ; and unless it is, the 
moral consequences are mischievous. Where there exists a de- 
sire for advantages not possessed, the mind which does not 
potentially possess them by means of its own energies is apt 
to look with hatred and malice on those who do. The person 
bestirring himself with hopeful prospects to improve his cir- 
cumstances, is the one who feels goodwill towards others engaged 
in, or who have succeeded in, the same pursuit. And where the 
majority are so engaged, those who do not attain the object have 
had the tone given to their feelings by the general habit of the 
country, and ascribe their failure to want of effort or opportunity, 
or to their personal ill-luck. But those who, while desiring what 
others possess, put no energy into striving for it, are either in- 
cessantly grumbling that fortune does not do for them what they 
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do not attempt to do for themselves, or overflowing with envy 
and ill-will towards those who possess what they would like to 
have. 

In proportion as success in life is seen or believed to be the 
fruit of fatality or accident, and not of exertion, in that same ratio 
does envy develop itself as a point of national character. The 
most envious of all mankind are the Orientals. In Oriental 
moralists, in Oriental tales, the envious man is remarkably prom- 
inent. In real life he is the terror of all who possess anything 
desirable, be it a palace, a handsome child, or even good health 
and spirits ; the supposed effect of his mere look constitutes the 
all-pervading superstition of the evil eye. Next to Orientals in 
envy, as in activity, are some of the Southern Europeans. The 
Spaniards pursued all their great men with it, embittered their lives, 
and generally succeeded in putting an early stop to their successes. 
With the French, who are essentially a Southern people, the double 
education of despotism and Catholicism has, in spite of their im- 
pulsive temperament, made submission and endurance the common 
character of the people, and their most received notion of wisdom 
and excellence ; and if envy of one another, and of all superiority, 
is not more rife among them than it is, the circumstance must be 
ascribed to the many valuable counteracting elements in the 
French character, and most of all to the great individual energy 
which, though less persistent and more intermittent than in the 
self-helping and struggling Anglo-Saxons, has nevertheless mani- 
fested itself among the French in nearly every direction in which 
the operation of their institutions has been favourable to it. 

There are, no doubt, in all countries, really contented char- 
acters, who not merely do not seek, but do not desire, what they 
do not already possess, and these naturally bear no ill-will towards 
such as have apparently a more favoured lot. But the great 
mass of seeming contentment is real discontent, combined with in- 
dolence or self-indulgence, which, while taking no legitimate means 
of raising itself, delights in bringing others down to its own level. 
And if we look narrowly even at the cases of innocent content- 
ment, we perceive that they only win our admiration, when the in- 
difference is solely to improvement in outward circumstances, and 
there is a striving for perpetual advancement in spiritual worth, or 
at least a disinterested zeal to benefit others. The contented man, 
or the contented family, who have no ambition to make any one 
else happier, to promote the good of their country or their neigh- 
bourhood, or to improve themselves in moral excellence, excite in 
us neither admiration nor approval. We rightly ascribe this sort 
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of contentment to mere unmanliness and want of spirit. The 
content which we approve, is an ability to do cheerfully without 
what cannot be had, a just appreciation of the comparative value 
of different objects of desire, and a willing renunciation of the less 
when incompatible with the greater. These, however, are excel- 
lences more natural to the character, in proportion as it is actively 
engaged in the attempt to improve its own or some other lot. He 
who is continually engaged in measuring his energy against diffi- 
culties, learns what are the difficulties insuperable to him, and 
what are those which, though he might overcome, the success is 
not worth the cost. He whose thoughts and activities are all 
needed for, and habitually employed in, practicable and useful 
enterprises, is the person of all others least likely to let his mind 
dwell with brooding discontent upon things either not worth at- 
taining, or which are not so to him. Thus the active, self-helping 
character is not only intrinsically the best, but is the likeliest to 
acquire all that is really excellent or desirable in the opposite 
type. 

Representative \ Government 
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(1809-1882) 

Animals of many kinds are social ; we find even distinct 
species living together, as with some American monkeys, and with 
the united flocks of rooks, jackdaws, and starlings. Man shows 
the same feeling in his strong love for the dog, which the dog 
returns with interest. Every one must have noticed how miser- 
able horses, dogs, and sheep are when separated fiom their com- 
panions ; and what affection- the two former kinds show on their 
reunion. It is curious to speculate on the feelings of a dog, who 
will rest peacefully for hours in a room with his master or any of 
the family, without the least notice being taken of him ; but if 
left for a short time by himself, barks or howls dismally. 

The most common service which the higher animals perform 
for each other is the warning each other of danger by means of 
the united senses of all. Every sportsman knows how difficult it 
is to approach animals in a herd or troop. Wild horses and 
cattle do not, I believe, make any danger-signal ; but the attitude 
of any one who first discovers an enemy, warns the others. Rabbits 
stamp loudly on the ground with their hind-feet as a signal : sheep 
and chamois do the same, but with their fore-feet, uttering likewise 
a whistle. Many birds and some mammals post sentinels, which 
in the case of seals are said generally to be the females. The 
leader of a troop of monkeys acts as the sentinel, and utters cries 
expressive both of danger and of safety. 

Animals also render more important services to each other; 
thus wolves and some other beasts of prey hunt in packs, and aid 
each other in attacking their victims. The Hamadryas baboons 
turn over stones to find insects ; and when they come to a large 
stone, as many as can stand round turn it over together and share 
the booty. Social animals mutually defend each other. The males 
of some ruminants come to the front when there is danger and 
defend the herd with their horns. Brehm encountered in Abys- 
sinia a great troop of baboons which were crossing a valley ; some 
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had already ascended the opposite mountain, and some were still 
in the valley ; the latter were attacked by the dogs, but the old 
males immediately hurried down from the rocks, and with mouths 
widely opened roared so fearfully, that the dogs precipitately re- 
treated. They were again encouraged to the attack ; but by this 
time all the baboons had re-ascended the heights, excepting a 
young one, about six months old, who, loudly calling for aid, 
climbed on a block of rock and was surrounded. Now one of the 
largest males, a true hero, came down again from the mountain, 
slowly went to the young one, coaxed him, and triumphantly led 
him away — the dogs being too much astonished to make an attack. 
I cannot resist giving another scene which was witnessed by this 
same naturalist ; an eagle seized a young Cercopithecus, which, by 
clinging to a branch, was not at once carried off; it cried loudly 
for assistance, upon which the other members of the troop with 
much uproar rushed to the rescue, surrounded the eagle, and 
pulled out so many feathers, that he no longer thought of his 
prey, but only how to escape. This eagle assuredly would never 
again attack a monkey in a troop. 

It is certain that associated animals have a feeling of love for 
each other which is not felt by adult and non-social animals. How 
far in most cases they actually sympathize with each other's pains 
and pleasures is more doubtful, especially with respect to the 
latter. Mr. Buxton, however, states that his macaws, which lived 
free in Norfolk, took "an extravagant interest" in a pair with a 
nest, and whenever the female left it, she was surrounded by a 
troop "screaming horrible acclamations in her honour". It is 
often difficult to judge whether animals have any feeling for each 
other's sufferings. Who can say what cows feel, when they sur- 
round and stare intently on a dead or dying companion ? That 
animals sometimes are far from feeling any sympathy is too cer- 
tain; for they will expel a wounded animal from the herd, or 
gore or worry it to death. This is almost the blackest fact in 
natural history, unless indeed the explanation which has been sug- 
gested is true, that their instinct or reason leads them to expel an 
injured companion, lest beasts of prey, including man, should be 
tempted to follow the troop. In this case their conduct is not 
much worse than that of the North American Indians who leave 
their feeble comrades to perish on the plains, or the Fijians, who, 
when their parents get old or fall ill, bury them alive. 

Many animals, however, certainly sympathize with each other's 
distress or danger. This is the case even with birds ; Captain 
Stansbury found on a salt lake in Utah an old and completely 
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blind pelican, which was very fat, and must have been long and 
well fed by his companions. Mr. Blyth, as he informs me, saw 
Indian crows feeding two or three of their companions which 
were blind. We may, if we choose, call these actions instinctive ; 
but such cases are much too rare for the development of any special 
instinct. I have myself seen a dog, who never passed a great 
friend of his, a cat which lay sick in a basket, without giving her a 
few licks with his tongue, the surest sign of kind feeling in a dog. 

It must be called sympathy that leads a courageous dog to fly 
at any one who strikes his master, as he certainly will. I saw a 
person pretending to beat a lady who had a very timid little dog 
on her lap, and the trial had never before been made. The little 
creature instantly jumped away, but after the pretended beating 
was over, it was really pathetic to see how perseveringly he tried 
to lick his mistress's face and comfort her. Brehm states that 
when a baboon in confinement was pursued to be punished, the 
others tried to protect him. It must have been sympathy in the 
cases above given which led the baboons and Cercopitheci to 
defend their young comrades from the dogs and the eagle. I 
will give only one other instance of sympathetic and heroic con- 
duct in a little American monkey. Several years ago a keeper at 
the Zoological Gardens, showed me some deep and scarcely 
healed wounds on the nape of his neck, inflicted on him whilst 
kneeling on the floor by a fierce baboon. The little American 
monkey, who was a warm friend of this keeper, lived in the same 
large compartment, and was dreadfully afraid of the great baboon. 
Nevertheless, as soon as he saw his friend the keeper in peril, he 
rushed to the rescue, and by screams and bites so distracted the 
baboon that the man was able to escape, after running great risk, 
as the surgeon who attended him thought, of his life. 

Besides love and sympathy, animals exhibit other qualities 
which in us would be called moral ; and I agree with Agassiz that 
dogs possess something very like a conscience. .They certainly 
possess some power of self-command, and this does not appear 
to be wholly the result of fear. As Braubach remarks, a dog will 
refrain from stealing food in the absence of his master. Dogs 
have long been accepted as the very type of fidelity and obedi- 
ence. All animals living in a body which defend each other or 
attack their enemies in concert, must be in some degree faithful 
to each other ; and those that follow a leader must be in some 
degree obedient. When the baboons in Abyssinia plunder a 
garden, they silently follow their leader; and if an imprudent 
young animal makes a noise, he receives a slap from the others to 
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teach him silence and obedience ; but as soon as they are sure 
that there is no danger, all show their joy by much clamour. 

The main conclusion arrived at in this work, and now held by 
many naturalists who are well competent to form a sound judgment, 
is that man is descended from some less highly organized form. 
The ground upon which this conclusion rests will never be shaken, 
for the close similarity between man and the lower animals in 
embryonic development, as well as in innumerable points of 
structure and constitution, the rudiments which he retains, and 
the abnormal reversions to which he is occasionally liable, are 
facts which cannot be disputed. They have long been known, 
but until recently they told us nothing with respect to the origin 
of man. Now, when viewed by the light of our knowledge of the 
whole organic world, their meaning is unmistakable. The great 
principle of evolution stands up clear and firm, when these groups 
of facts are considered in connexion with others, such as the 
mutual affinities of the members of the same group, their geo- 
graphical distribution in past and present times, and their geolog- 
ical succession. It is incredible that all these facts should speak 
falsely. He who is not content to look, like a savage, at the 
phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any longer believe 
that man is the work of a separate act of creation. 

The greatest difficulty which presents itself, when we are driven 
to the above conclusion on the origin of man, is the high standard 
of intellectual power and of moral disposition which he has at- 
tained. But every one who admits the general principle of evo- 
lution, must see that the mental powers of the higher animals, 
which are the same in kind with those of mankind, though so 
different in degree, are capable of advancement. Thus the interval 
between the mental powers of one of the higher apes and of a 
fish, or between those of an ant and scale-insect, is immense. The 
development of these powers in animals does not offer any special 
difficulty ; for with our domesticated animals the mental faculties 
are certainly variable, and the variations are inherited. No one 
doubts that these faculties are of the utmost importance to animals 
in a state of nature. Therefore the conditions are favourable for 
their development through natural selection. The same conclusion 
may be extended to man ; the intellect must have been all-impor- 
tant to him, even at a very remote period, enabling him to use 
language, to invent and make weapons, tools, and traps ; by which 
means, in combination with his social habits, he long ago became 
the most dominant of all living creatures, 
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A great stride in the development of the intellect will have 
followed as soon as, through a previous considerable advance, the 
half-art and half-instinct of language came into use; for the 
continued use of language will have reacted on the brain, and 
produced an inherited effect; and this again will have reacted 
on the improvement of language. The large size of the brain 
in man, in comparison with that of the lower animals, relatively 
to the size of their bodies, may be attributed in chief part to the 
early use of some simple form of language, that wonderful engine 
which affixes signs to all sorts of objects and qualities, and excites 
trains of thought which would never arise from the mere impressions 
of the senses, and if they did arise could not be followed out. 

The development of the moral qualities is a more interesting 
and difficult problem. Their foundation lies in the social instincts, 
including in this term the family ties. These instincts are of & 
highly complex nature, and in the case of the lower animals 
give special tendencies towards certain definite actions ; but the 
more important elements for us are love, and the distinct emotion 
of sympathy. Animals endowed with the social instincts take 
pleasure in each other's company, warn each other of danger, 
defend and aid each other in many ways. These instincts are 
not extended to all the individuals of the species, but only to those 
of the same community. As they are highly beneficial to the 
species, they have in all probability been acquired through natural 
selection. 

A moral being is one who is capable of comparing his past 
and future actions and motives ; of approving of some and disap- 
proving of others ; and the fact that man is the one being who 
with certainty can be thus designated makes the greatest of all 
distinctions between him and the lower animals. But in our third 
chapter I have endeavoured to show that the moral sense follows, 
firstly, from the enduring and always present nature of the social 
instincts, in which respect man agrees with the lower animals ; and 
secondly, from his mental faculties being highly active, and his 
impressions of past events extremely vivid, in which respects he 
differs from the lower animals. Owing to this condition of mind, 
man cannot avoid looking backwards and comparing the im- 
pressions of past events and actions. He also continually looks 
forward. Hence after some temporary desire or passion has 
mastered his social instincts, he will reflect and compare the now 
weakened impression of such past impulses, with the ever present 
social instinct ; and he will then feel that sense of dissatisfaction 
which all unsatisfied instincts leave behind them. Consequently 
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he resolves to act differently for the future . . . and this is con- 
science. Any instinct which is permanently stronger or more 
enduring than another gives rise to a feeling which we express by 
saying that it ought to be obeyed. A pointer dog, if able to reflect 
on his past conduct, would say to himself, I ought to have pointed 
at that hare and not have yielded to the passing temptation of 
hunting it. 

Social animals are partly impelled by a wish to aid the members 
of the same community in a general manner, but more commonly 
to perform certain definite actions. Man is impelled by the same 
general wish to aid his fellows, but has few or no special instincts. 
He differs also from the lower animals in being able to express 
his desires by words, which thus become the guide to the aid re- 
quired and bestowed. The motive to give aid is likewise somewhat 
modified in man ; it no longer consists solely of a blind instinctive 
impulse, but is largely influenced by the praise or blame of his 
fellow men. Both the appreciation and the bestowal of praise and 
blame rest on sympathy ; and this emotion, as we have seen, is 
one of the most important elements of the social instincts. 
Sympathy, though gained as an instinct, is also much strengthened 
by exercise or habit. As all men desire their own happiness, praise 
or blame is bestowed on actions and motives, according as they 
lead to this end; and as happiness is an essential part of the 
general good, the greatest-happiness principle indirectly serves as 
a nearly safe standard of right and wrong. As the reasoning 
powers advance and experience is gained, the more remote effects 
of certain lines of conduct on the character of the individual, and 
on the general good, are perceived ; and then the self-regarding 
virtues, from coming within the scope of public opinion, receive 
praise, and their opposites receive blame. But with the less 
civilized nations reason often errs, and many bad customs and base 
superstitions come within the same scope, and consequently are 
esteemed as high virtues, and their breach as heavy crimes. 

The moral faculties are generally esteemed, and with justice, 
as of higher value than the intellectual powers. But we should 
always bear in mind that the activity of the mind in vividly re- 
calling past impressions is one of the fundamental though secondary 
bases of conscience. This fact affords the strongest argument for 
educating and stimulating in all possible ways the intellectual facul- 
ties of every human being. No doubt a man with a torpid mind, 
if his social affections and sympathies are well developed, will be 
led to good actions, and may have a fairly sensitive conscience. 
But whatever renders the imagination of men more vivid 
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and strengthens the habit of recalling and comparing past im- 
pressions, will make the conscience more sensitive, and may even 
compensate to a certain extent for weak social affections and 
sympathies. 

The moral nature of man has reached the highest standard 
yet attained, partly through the advancement of the reasoning 
powers and consequently of a just public opinion, but especially 
through the sympathies being rendered more tender and widely 
diffused through the effects of habit, example, instruction, and 
reflection. It is not improbable that virtuous tendencies may 
through long practice be inherited. With the more civilized races, 
the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Deity has had a 
potent influence on the advancement of morality. Ultimately 
man no longer accepts the praise or blame of his fellows as his 
chief guide, though few escape this influence, but his habitual con- 
victions controlled by reason afford him the safest rule. His 
conscience then becomes his supreme judge and monitor. Never- 
theless the first foundation or origin of the moral sense lies in the 
social instincts, including sympathy ; and these instincts no doubt 
were primarily gained as in the case of the lower animals, through 
natural selection. 

The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely that man 
is descended from some lowly-organised form, will, I regret to 
think, be highly distasteful to many persons. But there can 
hardly be a doubt that we are descended from barbarians. The 
astonishment which I felt on first seeing a party of Fuegians on a 
wild and broken shore will never be forgotten by me, for the re- 
flection at once rushed into my mind — such were our ancestors. 
These men were absolutely naked and bedaubed with paint, their 
long hair was tangled, their mouths frothed with excitement, and 
their expression was wild, startled, and distrustful. They pos- 
sessed hardly any arts, and like wild animals lived on what they 
could catch ; they had no government, and were merciless to every 
one not of their own small tribe. He who has seen a savage in 
his native land will not feel much shame if forced to acknowledge 
that the blood of some more humble creature flows in his veins. 
For my own part I would as soon be descended from that heroic 
little monkey who braved his dreaded enemy in order to save the 
life of his keeper ; or from the old baboon who, descending from 
the mountains, carried away in triumph his young comrade from 
a crowd of astonished dogs, as from a savage who delights to 
torture his enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, practises infanticide 
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without remorse treats his wives like slaves, knows no decency, 
and is haunted by the grossest superstitions. 

Man may be excused for feeling some pride at having risen, 
though not through his own exertions, to the very summit of the 
organic scale ; and the fact of his having thus risen, instead of 
having been aboriginally placed there, may give him hopes for a 
still higher destiny in the distant future. But we are not here con- 
cerned with hopes or fears, only with the truth as far as our reason 
'allows us to discover it. I have given the evidence to the best of 
my ability ; and we must acknowledge, as it seems to me, that 
man with all his noble qualities, with sympathy which feels for the 
most debased, with benevolence which extends not only to other 
men but to the humblest living creature, with his god-like intellect 
which has penetrated into the movements and constitution of the 
solar system — with all these exalted powers — Man still bears in his 
bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly origin. 

The Descent of Man 



ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE 

(1809-1891) 

THE GIRLS OF BETHLEHEM 

To a Christian and thorough-bred Englishman, not even such 
merits as may possibly accompany it can compensate for the op- 
pressiveness of the horrible outward decorum which turns the 
cities and the palaces of Asia into deserts and jails. So I say, 
when you see and hear them, those romping girls of Bethlehem 
will gladden your very soul. Distant at first, and then nearer 
and nearer, the timid flock will gather round you with their large 
burning eyes gravely fixed against yours, so that they see into 
your brain ; and if you imagine evil against them they will know 
of your ill thought before it is yet well born, and will fly and be 
gone in the moment. But presently, if you will only look virtu- 
ous enough to prevent alarm, and vicious enough to avoid looking 
silly, the blithe maidens will draw nearer and nearer to you ; and 
soon there will be one, the bravest of the sisters, who will venture 
right up to your side, and touch the hem of your coat in playful 
defiance of the danger, and then the rest will follow the daring 
of their youthful leader, and gather close around you, and hold a 
shrill controversy on the wondrous formation that you call a hat, 
and the cunning of the hands that clothed you with cloth so fine ; 
and then, growing more profound in their researches, they will 
pass from the study of your mere dress to a serious contemplation 
of your stately height, and your nut-brown hair, and the ruddy 
glow of your English cheeks. And if they catch a glimpse of 
your ungloved fingers, then again they will make the air ring with 
their sweet screams of delight and amazement, as they compare 
the fairness of your hand with the hues of your sunburnt face, or 
with their own warmer tints. Instantly the ringleader of the 
gentle rioters imagines a new sin ; with tremulous boldness she 
touches, then grasps your hand, and smoothes it gently betwixt 
her own, and pries curiously into its make and colour, as though 
it were silk of Damascus or shawl of Cashmere. And when they 
see you, even then, still sage and gentle, the joyous girls will 
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suddenly, and screamingly, and all at once, explain to each other 
that you are surely quite harmless and innocent — a lion that 
makes no spring — a bear that never hugs ; and upon this faith, 
one after the other, they will take your passive hand, and strive to 
explain it, and make it a theme, and a controversy. But the one 
— the fairest and the sweetest of all, is yet the most timid ; she 
shrinks from the daring deed of her playmates, and seeks shelter 
behind their sleeves, and strives to screen her glowing conscious- 
ness from the eyes that look upon her. But her laughing sisters 
will have none of this cowardice ; they vow that the fair one shall 
be their complice — shall share their dangers — shall touch the hand 
of the stranger ; they seize her small wrist and drag her forward 
by force, and at last, whilst yet she strives to turn away, and to 
cover up her whole soul under the folds of downcast eyelids, they 
vanquish her utmost strength, they vanquish her utmost modesty, 
and marry her hand to yours. The quick pulse springs from her 
fingers and throbs like a whisper upon your listening palm. For 
an instant her large timid eyes are upon you — in an instant they 
are shrouded again, and there comes a blush so burning that the 
frightened girls stay their shrill laughter as though they had played 
too perilously and harmed their gentle sister. A moment, and all 
with a sudden intelligence turn away and fly like deer ; yet soon 
again like deer they wheel round, and return, and stand, and gaze 
upon the danger, until they grow brave once more. 

Eothen 



THE PYRAMIDS 

I went to see and explore the Pyramids. 

Familiar to one from the days of early childhood are the forms 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, and now, as I approached them from 
the banks of the Nile, I had no print, no picture before me, and 
yet the old shapes were there ; there was no change ; they were 
just as I had always known them. I straightened myself in my 
stirrups, and strove to persuade my understanding that this was 
real Egypt, and that those angles which stood up between me and 
the west were of harder stuff, and more ancient than the paper 
pyramids of the green portfolio. Yet it was not till I came to 
the base of the great Pyramid that reality began to weigh upon 
my mind, Strange to say, the bigness of the distinct blocks of 
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stones was the first sign by which I attained to feel the immensity 
of the whole pile. When I came, and trod, and touched with my 
hands, and climbed, in order that by climbing I might come to the 
top of one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, a cold sense 
and understanding of the Pyramid's enormity came down over- 
casting my brain. 

Now try to endure this homely, sick-nursish illustration of the 
effect produced upon one's mind by the mere vastness of the great 
Pyramid. When I was very young (between the ages, I believe, 
of three and five years old) being then of delicate health, I 
was often in time of night the victim of a strange kind of mental 
oppression. I lay in my bed perfectly conscious, and with open 
eyes, but without power to speak or to move, and all the while 
my brain was oppressed to distraction by the presence of a single 
abstract idea — the idea of solid immensity. It seemed to me in 
my agonies, that the horror of the visitation arose from its coming 
upon me without form or shape — that the close presence of the 
direst monster ever bred in hell would have been a thousand times 
more tolerable than that simple idea of solid size ; my aching mind 
was fixed and riveted down upon the mere quality of vastness, 
vastness, vastness ; and was not permitted to invest with it any 
particulai object. If I could have done so, the torment would 
have ceased. When at last I was roused from this state of suffer- 
ing, I could not of course in those days (knowing no verbal meta- 
physics, and no metaphysics at all, except by the dreadful experi- 
ence of an abstract idea) — I could not of course 'find words to 
describe the nature of my sensations ; and even now I cannot ex- 
plain why it is that the forced contemplation of a mere quality, 
distinct from matter, should be so terrible. Well, now my eyes 
saw and knew, and my hands and my feet informed my under- 
standing, that there was nothing at all abstract about the great 
Pyramid, — it was a big triangle, sufficiently concrete, easy to see, 
and rough to the touch : it could not of course affect me with the 
peculiar sensation I have been talking of, but yet there was some- 
thing akin to that old nightmare agony in the terrible completeness 
with which a mere mass of masonry could fill and load my mind. 

And Time, too ; the remoteness of its origin, no less than the 
enormity of its proportions, screens an Egyptian Pyramid from the 
easy and familiar contact of our modern minds. At its base the 
common earth ends, and all above is a world, — one not created of 
God — not seeming to be made by men's hands, but rather the 
sheer giant-work of some old dismal age weighing down this 
younger planet, 
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Fine sayings ! But the truth seems to be, after all, that the 
Pyramids are quite of this world ; that they were piled up into the 
air for the realization of some kingly crotchets about immortality — 
some priestly longing for burial fees ; and that as for the building 
— they were built like coral rocks by swarms of insects — by swarms 
of poor Egyptians, who were not only the abject tools and slaves 
of power, but who also ate onions for the reward of their immortal 
labours. The Pyramids are quite of this world. 

I of course ascended to the summit of the great Pyramid, and 
also explored its chambers ; but these I need not describe. The 
first time I went to the Pyramids of Ghizeh, there were a number 
of Arabs hanging about in its neighbourhood, and wanting to re- 
ceive presents on various pretences ; their sheikh was with them. 
There was also present an ill-looking fellow in soldier's uniform. 
This man on my departure claimed a reward, on the ground that 
he had maintained order and decorum amongst the Arabs. His 
claim was not considered valid by my dragoman, and was rejected 
accordingly. My donkey-boys afterwards said they had over- 
heard this fellow propose to the sheikh to put me to death whilst 
I was in the interior of the great Pyramid, and to share with him 
the booty. Fancy a struggle for life in one of those burial 
chambers, with acres and acres of solid masonry between one's 
self and the daylight. I felt exceedingly glad that I had not made 
the rascal a present. 

I visited the very ancient Pyramids of Abusir and Sakkara. 
There are many of these, differing the one from the other in shape 
as well as size ; and it struck me that taken together they might 
be looked upon as showing the progress and perfection (such as it 
is) of pyramidical architecture. One of the pyramids at Sakkara 
is almost a rival for the full-grown monster at Ghizeh ; others are 
scarcely more than vast heaps of brick and stone ; and these last 
suggested to me the idea that after all the Pyramid is nothing more 
nor less than a variety of the sepulchral mound so common in 
most countries (including, I believe, Hindostan, from whence the 
Egyptians are supposed to have come). Men accustomed to raise 
these structures for their dead kings or conquerors would carry 
the usage with them in their migrations ; but arriving in Egypt, 
and seeing the impossibility of finding earth sufficiently tenacious 
for a mound, they would approximate as nearly as might be to 
their ancient custom by raising up a round heap of stones in short 
conical pyramids. Of these there are several at Sakkara, and the 
materials of some are thrown together without any order or re- 
gularity. The transition from the simple form to that of the 
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square angular pyramid was easy and natural ; and it seemed to 
me that the gradations through which the style passed from infancy 
up to its mature enormity could plainly be traced at Sakkara. 

Eothen 



THE SPHYNX 

And near the Pyramids, more wondrous and more awful than 
all else in the land of Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphynx. Comely 
the creature is, but the comeliness is not of this world ; the once 
worshipped beast is a deformity and a monster to this generation ; 
and yet you can see that those lips, so thick and heavy, were 
fashioned according to some ancient mould of beauty — some 
mould of beauty now forgotten — forgotten because Greece drew 
forth Cytherea from the flashing foam of the ^Egean, and in her 
image created new forms of beauty and made it a law among men 
that the short and proudly-wreathed lip should stand for the sign 
and the main condition of loveliness through all generations to 
come. Yet there still lives on the race of those who were beauti- 
ful in the fashion of the elder world ; and Christian girls of Coptic 
blood will look on you with the sad, serious gaze, and kiss your 
charitable hand with the big pouting lips of the very Sphynx. 

Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone idols ; but 
mark ye this, ye breakers of images, that in one regard, the stone 
idol bears awful semblance of Deity — unchangefulness in the 
midst of change — the same seeming will and intent for ever and 
ever inexorable. Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and 
Egyptian kings — upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and Otto- 
man conquerors — upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern empire 
— upon battle and pestilence — upon the ceaseless misery of the 
Egyptian race — upon keen-eyed travellers — Herodotus yesterday, 
and Warburton to-day — upon all and more this unworldly Sphynx 
has watched, and watched like a Providence with the same earnest 
eyes and the same sad, tranquil mien. And we, we shall die, and 
Islam will wither away ; and the Englishman, straining far over 
to hold his loved India, will plant a firm foot on the banks of the 
Nile, and sit in the seats of the Faithful, and still that sleepless 
rock will lie watching and watching the works of the new busy 
race, with those same sad earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien 
everlasting. You dare not mock at the Sphynx. 

Eothen 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SECOND EMPIRE IN r** ANCK 

It has been said that the success of the plot of tb^ ? nd ° f 
December resulted from the massacre which took plac« in tne 
Boulevard on the following Thursday ; and since this strange 
event became the foundation of a momentous change ^ me 
polity of France and even in the destinies of Europe, it is ngnt 
for men to know, if they can, how and why it came to pass. At 
three o'clock on the afternoon of the 4 th of D cember, the ultimate 
success of the plot had seemed to become almost hopeless by reason 
of the isolation to which Prince Louis and his associates were re- 
duced. But at that hour the massacre began and before the 
bodies were cleared away, the brethren of the Elysee had Paris 
and France at their mercy. It was natural that wronged and 
angry men, seeing this cause and this effect, should be capable of 
believing that the massacre was wilf ull planned as a means 
of achieving the result which it actually produced. Just as the 
Cambridge theologian maintained that he who looked upon ! 
watch must needs believe in a watchmaker so men who haH 
the massacre were led to infer a demon. They saw that *u SCen 
sacre brought wealth and blessings to the Elys^e anH th mas ~ 

it a safe induction to say that the man who gather^ u th ° u ght 
as though it were his own must have sown the seerl • ^^est 

Yet, so far as one knows, this argument from dW ,n due se ason 
well reinforced by external proof; and perhaps it" ls n °t verv 
sistent with the principles of human nature to hLr* m ° r e con 
slaughter of the Boulevard resulted from the mixew Ve th *t th 
are known to have been in operation, than f rom ^ c *"ses whj "£ 
the part of the President to have a quantity G f pe^T,**^ on 
women killed in order that the mere horror Q f tfl ^ ] *en a " 
crush the spirit of Pari s . Without resorting to thisl^ ^ht 
tion, the cause of the massacre may be reached by f ai v!f f ? J S °I U . 

The army, as we haV e seen, was burning with hatr^ JectUr e 
civilians, and its fero C i tv had been carefully whetted bv ?u ° f th ^ 
sident, and by St. Ar na Jd. This feeling, apart from other If ? re - 
of action, would not h a ve induced the brave soldiery of p> tlv ^H 
fire pointblank into crowds of defenceless men an d womSTf e k tc * 
a passion more cogent than anger was working i n the bosom U ^ 
the men at the Elys£ e and the Generals m command, and fV °^ 
them it descended to the troops. ar *X 

According to its nature, and the circumstances in which it * 
placed, a creature struck by terror may either U e trembling ^ v ^. 
state of abject prostration, or else tn^Y be conv ulsed with hyste^^- 
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energy ; and when terror seizes upon man or beast in this last way, 
it is the fiercest and most blind of all passions. The French 
unite the delicate nervous organization of the south with much of 
the energy of the north ; and they are keenly susceptible of the 
terror that makes a man kill people, and the terror that makes him 
lie down and beg. On that 4th of December, Paris was visited 
with terror in either form. The army raged and the people 
crouched; but army and people alike were governed by terror. 
It is very true that in the Boulevard there were no physical dangers 
which could have struck the troops with this truculent sort of 
panic ; for even if it is believed that two or three shots were fired 
from a window or a house-top, an occurrence of that kind, in a 
quarter which was plainly prepared for sight-seeing and not for 
strife, was too trivial of itself to be capable of disturbing prime 
troops. But the President and his associates, though they had 
succeeded in all their mechanical arrangements, had failed to ob- 
tain the support of men of character and eminence. For that 
reason they were obviously in peril; and if Morny and Fleury 
still remained in good heart, there is no reason for doubting that 
on the 4th of December the sensations of the President, of the two 
other Bonapartes, of St. Arnaud, and of Magnan, corresponded 
with the alarming circumstances in which they were placed. 

• ■••••••••a 

Upon the whole, then, it would seem that the natural and 
well-grounded alarm which beset the President and some of his 
associates was turned to anxiety of the raging sort when it came 
upon the military commanders, and that from them it ran down, 
till at last it seized upon the troops with so maddening a power as 
to cause them to face round without word of command, and open 
fire upon a crowd of gaping men and women. 

If this theory were accepted, it would destroy the theory which 
ascribes to Prince Louis Bonaparte the malign design of contriving 
a slaughter on the Boulevard as a means of striking terror, and so 
crushing resistance ; but it would still remain true that, although 
it was not specifically designed and ordered, the massacre was 
brought about by him, and by Morny, Maupas, and St. Arnaud — 
all acting with the concurrence and under the encouragement of 
Fleury and Persigny. By them the deeds of the 2nd of December 
were contrived and done ; by them, and in order to the support 
of those same deeds, the army was brought into the streets ; by 
their industry the minds of the soldiery were whetted for the 
slaughter of the Parisians; and finally, by their hesitation, or the 
hesitation of Magnan their instrument, the army, when it was 
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almost face to face with the barricades, was still kept standing 
and expectant, until its Generals, catching and transmitting in an 
altered form the terror which had come upon them from the 
Elys£e, brought the troops into that state of truculent panic which 
was the immediate cause of the slaughter. It must also be re- 
membered that the doubt which I have tried to solve extends only 
to the cause which brought about the massacre of the peaceful 
crowds on the Boulevard ; for it remains unquestioned that the 
killing of the prisoners taken in the barricaded quarter was the 
result of design and was enforced by stringent orders. Moreover, 
the persons who had the blood on their hands were the persons 
who got the booty. St. Arnaud is no more ; but Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Morny, Fleury, Maupas, Magnan, and Persigny — all 
these are yet (1862) alive, and in their possession the public 
treasure of France may still be abundantly found. 

It is known that the most practised gamesters grow weary 
sometimes of their long efforts to pry into the future which chance 
is preparing for them, and that in the midst of their anxiety and 
doubt they are now and then glad to accept guidance from the 
blind, confident guess of some one who is younger and less jaded 
than themselves ; and when a hot-headed lad insists that he can 
govern fortune, when he ""calls the main," as though it were a 
word of command, and shakes the dice-box with a lusty arm, the 
pale, doubting elders will sometimes follow the lead of youth's 
high animal spirits ; and if they do this and win, their hearts are 
warm to the lad whose fire and wilfulness compelled them to run 
the venture. Whether it be true, as is said, that in the hour of 
trial any of the brethren of the Elysee were urged forward by 
Colonel Fleury's threats, or whether, abstaining from actual vio- 
lence, he was able to drive them on by the sheer ascendancy of a 
more ardent and resolute nature, it is certain that he well earned 
their gratitude, if by any means, gentle or rough, he forced them 
to keep their stake on the table. For they won. They won 
France. They used her hard ; they took her freedom ; they laid 
open her purse, and were rich with her wealth. They went and 
sat in the seats of Kings and Statesmen, and handled the mighty 
nation as they willed in the face of Europe. Those who hated 
freedom, and those also who bore ill-will towards the French 
people, made merry with what they saw. 

The Invasion of the Crimea 



JOHN RUSKIN 
(i 8 1 9-1 900) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EVENING IN THE JURA 

Among the hours of his life to which the writer looks back 
with peculiar gratitude, as having been marked by more than 
ordinary fulness of joy or clearness of teaching, is one passed, now 
some years ago, near time of sunset, among the broken masses of 
pine forest which skirt the course of the Ain, above the village of 
Champagnole, in the Jura. It is a spot which has all the solem- 
nity, with none of the savageness, of the Alps ; where there is a 
sense of a great power beginning to be manifested in the earth, 
and of a deep and majestic concord in the rise of the long low 
lines of piney hills ; the first utterance of those mighty mountain 
symphonies, soon to be more loudly lifted and wildly broken along 
the battlements of the Alps. But their strength is as yet re- 
strained ; and the far-reaching ridges of pastoral mountain succeed 
each other like the long and sighing swell which moves over quiet 
waters from some far off stormy sea. And there is a deep tender- 
ness pervading that vast monotony. The destructive forces and 
the stern expression of the central ranges are alike withdrawn. No 
frost-ploughed, dust-encumbered paths of ancient glacier fret the 
soft Jura pastures ; no splintered heaps of ruin break the fair ranks 
of her forests ; no pale, defiled, or furious rivers rend their rude 
and changeful ways among her rocks. Patiently, eddy by eddy, 
the clear green streams wind along their well-known beds ; and 
under the dark quietness of the undisturbed pines, there spring up, 
year by year, such company of joyful flowers as I know not the 
like of among all the blessings of the earth. It was spring time, 
too ; and all were coming forth in clusters crowded for very love ; 
there was room enough for all, but they crushed their leaves into all 
manner of strange shapes only to be nearer each other. There 
was the wood anemone, star after star, closing every now and then 
into nebulae ; there was the oxalis, troop by troop, like virginal 
processions of the Mois de Marie, the dark vertical clefts in the 
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limestone choked up with them as with heavy snow, and notched 
with ivy on the edges — ivy as light and lovely as the vine ; and, 
ever and anon, a blue gush of violets, and cowslip bells in sunny 
places ; and in the more open ground, the vetch, and comfrey, 
and mezereon, and the small sapphire buds of the Polygala 
Alpina, and the wild strawberry, just a blossom or two, all showered 
amidst the golden softness of deep, warm, amber-coloured moss. 
I came out presently on the edge of the ravine: the solemn 
murmur of its waters rose suddenly from beneath, mixed with the 
singing of the thrushes among the pine boughs; and, on the 
opposite side of the valley, walled all along as it was by grey 
cliffs of limestone, there was a hawk sailing slowly off their brow, 
touching them nearly with his wings, and with' the shadows of the 
pines flickering upon his plumage from above ; but with a fail of 
a hundred fathoms under his breast, and the curling pools of the 
green river gliding and glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam 
globes moving with him as he flew. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a scene less dependent upon any interest than that of its 
own secluded and serious beauty ; but the writer well remembers 
the sudden blankness and chill which were cast upon it when he 
endeavoured, in order more strictly to arrive at the sources of its 
impressiveness, to imagine it, for a moment, a scene in some 
aboriginal forest of the New Continent. The flowers in an instant 
lost their light, the river its music ; the hills became oppressively- 
desolate ; a heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest showed 
how much of their former power had been dependent upon a life 
which was not theirs, how much of the glory of the imperishable, 
or continually renewed, creation is reflected from things more 
precious in their memories than it, in its renewing. Those ever 
springing flowers, and ever flowing streams had been dyed by the 
deep colours of human endurance, valour, and virtue ; and the 
crests of the sable hills that rose against the evening sky received a 
deeper worship, because their far shadows fell eastward over the 
iron wall of Joux, and the four-square keep of Granson. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecittrt 



THE PLACE OF BEAUTY IN DAILY LltE 

Must not beauty, then, it will be asked, be sought f° r Ml 4 
forms which we associate with our everyday life ? Yes, if ^v^«i not 
it consistently, and in places where it can be calmly see n J 
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if you use the beautiful form only as a mask and covering of the 
proper conditions and uses of things, nor if you thrust it into the 
places set apart for toil. Put it into the drawing-room, not into 
the workshop ; put it upon domestic furniture, not upon tools of 
handicraft. All men have sense of what is right in this manner, if 
they would only use and apply that sense ; every man knows where 
and how beauty gives him pleasure, if he would only ask for it 
when it does so, and not allow it to be forced upon him when he 
does not want it. Ask any one of the passengers over London 
Bridge at this instant whether he cares about the forms of the 
bronze leaves on its lamps, and he will tell you, No. Modify these 
forms of leaves to a less scale, and put them on his milk-jug at 
breakfast, and ask Kim whether he likes them, and he will tell you, 
Yes. People have no need of teaching if they could only think 
and speak truth, and ask for what they like and want, and for 
nothing else : nor can a right disposition of beauty be ever arrived 
at except by this common sense, and allowance for the circum- 
stances of the time and place. It does not follow, because bronze 
leafage is in bad taste on the lamps of London Bridge, that it 
would be so on those of the Ponte della Trinita ; nor, because it 
would be a folly to decorate the house fronts of Gracechurch Street, 
that it would be equally so to adorn those of some quiet provincial 
town. The question of greatest external or internal decoration 
depends entirely on the conditions of probable repose. It was a 
wise feeling which made the streets of Venice so rich in external 
ornament, for there is no couch of rest like the gondola. So, 
again, there is no subject of street ornament so wisely chosen as 
the fountain, where it is a fountain of use ; for it is just there that 
perhaps the happiest pause takes place in the labour of the day, 
when the pitcher is rested on the edge of it, and the breath of the 
bearer is drawn deeply, and the hair swept from the forehead, and 
the uprightness of the form declined against the marble ledge, and 
the sound of the kind word or light laugh mixes with the trickle of 
the falling water, heard shriller and shriller as the pitcher fills. 
What pause is so sweet as that — so full of the depth of ancient 
days, so softened with the calm of pastoral solitude ? 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture 



ST. MARK'S 



And now I wish that the reader, before I bring him into St. 
Mark's Place, would imagine himself for a little time in a quiet 
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English cathedral town, and walk with me to the west front of its 
cathedral. Let us go together up the more retired street, at the 
end of which we can see the pinnacles of one of the towers, and 
then through the low grey gateway, with its battlemented top and 
small latticed window in the centre, into the inner private-looking 
road or close, where nothing goes in but the carts of the tradesmen 
who supply the bishop and the chapter, and where there are little 
shaven grass-plots, fenced in by neat rails, before old-fashioned 
groups of somewhat diminutive and excessively trim houses, with 
little oriel and bay windows jutting out here and there, and deep 
wooden cornices and eaves painted cream colour and white, and 
small porches to their doors in the shape of cockle-shells, or little, 
crooked, thick, indescribable wooden gables warped a little on one 
side ; and so forward till we come to larger houses, also old-fashioned, 
but of red brick, and with gardens behind them, and fruit walls, 
which show here and there, among the nectarines, the vestiges of 
an old cloister arch or shaft, and looking in front on the cathedral 
square itself, laid out in rigid divisions of smooth grass and gravel 
walk, yet not uncheerful, especially on the sunny side where the 
canons' children are walking with their nursery maids. And so, 
taking care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the straight 
walk to the west front, and there stand for a time, looking up at 
its deep-pointed porches and the dark places between their pillars 
where there were statues once, and where the fragments, here and 
there, of a stately figure are still left, which has in it the likeness 
of a king, perhaps indeed a king on earth, perhaps a saintly king 
long ago in heaven ; and so higher and higher up to the great 
mouldering wall of rugged sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, 
and grey, and grisly with heads of dragons and mocking fiends, 
worn by the rain and swirling winds into yet unseemlier shape, 
and coloured on their stony scales by the deep russet-orange lichen, 
melancholy gold ; and so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far 
above that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their traceries, 
though they are rude and strong, and only sees like a drift of eddy- 
ing black points, now closing, now scattering, and now settling 
suddenly into invisible places among the bosses and flowers, the 
crowd of restless birds that fill the old square with that strange 
clangour of theirs, so harsh and yet so soothing, like the cries of 
birds on a solitary coast between the cliffs and sea. 

Think for a little while of that scene, and the meaning of all 
its small formalisms, mixed with its serene sublimity. Estimate 
its secluded, continuous, drowsy felicities, and its evidence of the 
sense and steady performance of such kind of duties as can be 
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regulated by the cathedral clock; and weigh the influence of 
those dark towers on all who have passed through the lonely 
square at their feet for centuries, and on all who have seen them 
rising far away over the wooded plain, or catching on their square 
masses the last rays of the sunset, when the city at their feet was 
indicated only by the mist at the bend of the river. And then 
let us quickly recollect that we are in Venice, and land at the 
extremity of the Calla Lunga San Moise, which may be con- 
sidered as there answering to the secluded street that led i us to 
our English cathedral gateway. 

We find ourselves in a paved alley, some seven feet wide where 
it is widest, full of people, and resonant with cries of itinerant 
salesmen — a shriek in their beginning, and dying away into a 
kind of brazen ringing, all the worse for its confinement between 
the high houses of the passage along which we have to make our 
way. Overhead an inextricable confusion of rugged shutters, and 
iron balconies and chimney flues pushed out on brackets to save 
room, and arched windows with projecting sills of Istrian stone, 
and gleams of green leaves here and there where a fig-tree branch 
escapes over a lower wall from some inner cortile, leading the 
eye up to the narrow stream of blue sky high over all. On each 
side, a row of shops, as densely set as may be, occupying, in 
fact, intervals between the square stone shafts, about eight feet 
high, which carry the first floors ; intervals of which one is narrow, 
and serves as a door ; the other is, in the more respectable shops, 
wainscotted to the height of the counter and glazed above, but in 
those of the poorer tradesmen left open to the ground, and the 
wares laid on benches and tables in the open air, the light in all 
cases entering at the front only, and fading away in a few feet 
from the threshold into a gloom which the eye from without 
cannot penetrate, but which is generally broken by a ray or two 
from a feeble lamp at the back of the shop, suspended before a 
print of the Virgin. The less pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves 
his lamp unlighted, and is contented with a penny print; the 
more religious one has his print coloured and set in a little shrine 
with a gilded or figured fringe, with perhaps a faded flower or two 
on each side, and his lamp burning brilliantly. Here at the 
fruiterer's, where the dark-green water-melons are heaped upon the 
counter like cannon balls, the Madonna has a tabernacle of fresh 
laurel leaves ; but the pewterer next door has let his lamp out, and 
there is nothing to be seen in his shop but the dull gleam of the 
studded patterns on the copper pans, hanging from his roof in the 
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darkness. Next comes a " Vendita Fritole e Liquori," where the 
Virgin, enthroned in a very humble manner beside a tallow candle 
on a back shelf, presides over certain ambrosial morsels of a 
nature too ambiguous to be defined or enumerated. But a few 
steps farther on, at the regular wine shop of the calle, where we 
are offered "Vino Nostrani a Soldi 28.32," the Madonna is in 
great glory, enthroned above ten or a dozen large red casks of 
three-year-old vintage, and flanked by goodly ranks of bottles of 
Maraschino, and two crimson lamps ; and for the evening, when 
the gondoliers come to drink out, under her auspices, the money 
they have gained during the day, she will have a whole chande- 
lier. 

A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of the Black 
Eagle, and, glancing as we pass, through the square door of 
marble, deeply moulded, in the outer wall, we see the shadows of 
its pergola of vines resting on an ancient well, with a printed shield 
carved on its side ; and so presently emerge on the bridge and 
Campo San Moise, whence to the entrance into St. Mark's Place, 
called the Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the square) the Venetian 
character is nearly destroyed, first by the frightful facade of San 
Moise, which we will pause at another time to examine, and then 
by the modernizing of the shops as they near the piazza, and the 
mingling with the lower Venetian populace of lounging groups of 
English and Austrians. We will push fast through them into the 
shadow of the pillars at the end of the " Bocca di Piazza," and 
then we forget them all ; for between those pillars there opens a 
great light, and in the midst of it, as we advance slowly, the vast 
tower of St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly forth from the level 
field of chequered stones ; and, on each side, the countless arches 
prolong themselves into ranged symmetry, as if the rugged and 
irregular houses that pressed together above us in the dark alley 
had been struck back into sudden obedience and lovely order, 
and all their rude casements and broken walls had been trans- 
formed into arches charged with goodly sculpture, and fluted 
shafts of delicate stone. 

And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops of ordered 
arches there rises a vision out of the earth, and all the great square 
seems to have opened from it in a kind of awe, that we may see 
it far away ; — a multitude of pillars and white domes, clustered 
into a long low pyramid of coloured light ; a treasure-heap, it seems, 
partly df gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed 
beneath into five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, 
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and beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber and delicate 
as ivory — sculpture fantastic and involved, of palm leaves and 
lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds clinging and flutter- 
ing among the branches, all twined together into an endless net- 
work of * buds and plumes; and in the midst of it, the solemn 
forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, and leaning to 
each other across the gates, their figures indistinct among the 
gleaming of the golden ground through the leaves beside them, 
interrupted and dim, like the morning light as it faded back among 
the branches of Eden, when first its gates were angel-guarded, 
long ago. And round the walls of the porches there are set 
pillars of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep-green 
serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, that half 
refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, " their bluest 
veins to kiss " — the shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing 
line after line of azure undulation, as a receding tide leaves the 
waved sand; their capitals rich with interwoven tracery, rooted 
knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and 
mystical signs, all beginning and ending in the Cross ; and above 
them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of language 
and of life — angels, and the signs of heaven, and the labours 
of men, each in its appointed season upon the earth ; and above 
these, another range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white 
arches edged with scarlet flowers — a confusion of delight, amidst 
which the breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in their 
breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark's Lion, lifted on a 
blue field covered with stars, until at last, as if in ecstasy, the 
crests of the arches break into a marble foam, and toss themselves 
far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, as 
if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost-bound before 
they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and 
amethyst. 

Between that grim cathedral of England and this, what an 
interval ! There is a type of it in the very birds that haunt them ; 
for, instead of the restless crowd, hoarse- voiced and ^able-winged, 
drifting on the bleak upper air, the St. Mark's porches are full of 
doves, that nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft 
iridescence of their living plumes, changing at every motion, with 
the tints, hardly less lovely, that have stood unchanged for seven 
hundred years, 

The Stones of Venice 
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COOPERATION IN NATURE 
Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly _ 
absolute type of impurity than the mud or slime 0/ 
trodden path in the outskirts of a manufacturing 
slime we shall find in most cases composed of cl a y , 
which is burnt clay) mixed with soot, a ] ittJe sand, an 
these elements are at helpless war with each other 
reciprocally each other's nature and power; competing 
for place at every tread of your foot ; sand squeezing , 
clay squeezing out water, and soot meddling everywht 
filing the whole. Let us suppose that this ounce of m 
perfect rest, and that its elements gather together, like 
that their atoms may get into the closest relations poss 
Let the clay begin. Ridding itself f alI foreign g] 
gradually becomes a white earth, already very beautif 
with help of congealing fire, to be made into finest por 
painted on, and kept in kings palaces. But such arti 
sistence is not its best. Leave it still quiet, to folic 
instinct of unity, and it becomes, not only white but 
only clear but hard ; not only clear and hard, but so set 
deal with light in a wonderful way, and gather out of it tl 
blue rays only, refusing the rest. We call it then a sap] 
Such being the consummation of the clay, we give s 
mission of quiet to the sand- Ir a,so becomes, first, a wl 
then proceeds to grow clear and hard, and at last arra 
in mysterious infinitely fine parallel lines, which have th« 
reflecting, not merely the blue rays, but the blue, gre < 
and red rays, in the greatest beauty in which they ca 
through any hard material whatsoever. We call i t then 
In next order the soot sets to work. It cannot rr 
white at first ; but instead of beln S discouraged, tries h 
harder ; and comes out clear at last ; and the hardest tr 
world ; and for the blackness that it had, obtains, in exc 
power of reflecting all the rays of the sun at on Qe m t 
blaze that any solid thing can shoot. We call j t tnen E 
Last of all the water purifies or unites itself . ten 

if it only reach the form of a dewdrop ; but, ^ w£ j, 
proceeding to a more perfect consistence, it _ ,^ 

shape of a star. And for the ounce ot sutXv ^«-ys , 
political economy of competition, we ha ?. e \w **,■£ 
of co-operation a sapphire, an opal, and a d ^^ V ^ 
of a star of snow. ^°' 
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WATER 

Of all inorganic substances, acting in their own proper nature 
and without assistance or combination, Water is the most wonderful. 
If we think of it as the source of all the changefulness and beauty 
which we have seen in the clouds ; then as the instrument by which 
the earth we have contemplated was modelled into symmetry, and 
its crags chiselled into grace ; then as in the form of snow it robes 
the mountains it has made, with that transcendent light which we 
could not have conceived if we had not seen ; then as it exists in 
the foam of the torrent ; in the iris which spans it, in the morning 
mist which rises from it, in the deep crystalline pools which mirror 
its hanging shore, in the broad lake and glancing river ; finally, 
in that which is to all human minds the best emblem of unwearied, 
unconquerable power, the wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of 
the sea : What shall we compare to this mighty, this universal ele- 
ment for glory and for beauty ? or how shall we follow its eternal 
changefulness of feeling ? It is like trying to paint a soul. 

Modern Painters 



SCENE NEAR LA R1CCIA 

It had been wild weather when I left Rome, and all across the 
Campagna the clouds were sweeping in sulphurous blue, with a 
clap of thunder or two, and breaking gleams of sun, along the 
Claudian aqueduct, lighting up the infinity of its arches, like the 
bridge of Chaos. But as I climbed the long slope of the Alban 
mount the storm swept finally to the North, and the noble out- 
line of the domes of Albano and graceful darkness of its ilex 
grove rose against pure streaks of alternate blue and amber ; the upper 
sky gradually flushing through the last fragments of rain-cloud in 
deep palpitating azure, half aether and half dew. The noonday 
sun came slanting down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and its 
masses of«entangled and tall foliage, whose autumnal tints were 
mixed with the wet verdure of a thousand evergreens, were 
penetrated with it as with rain. I cannot call it colour, «it was 
conflagration. Purple and crimson and scarlet like the curtains of 
God's tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the valley in showers 
of light, every separate leaf quivering with buoyant and burning 
life ; each as it turned to reflect or to transmit the sunbeam, first a 
torch and then an emerald. 
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arbutus flowers dashed along their flanks for foam ^nd sillel 
flakes of orange spray tossed into the air around them te£5 
over the grey walls of rock into a thousand separate stars, fadinS: 
and kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and let them fall 
Every glade of grass burned like the golden floor of heaven, operxl 
ing in sudden gleams as the foliage broke and closed above it, as 
sheet lightning opens in a cloud at sunset; the motionless masses* 
of dark rock~d ar k though flushed with scarlet lichen— casting 
their quiet shadows across its restless radiance, the fountain under- 
neath them fiUihg its marble hollow with blue mist, fitful sounci, 
and over all, the multitudinous bars of amber and rose, the sacrecfl 
clouds, that have no darkness, and only exist to illumine, were seen 
in fathomless intervals between the solemn orbed repose of trie 
pines, passing to lose themselves in the last white blinding lustre of 
the measureless line where the Campagna melted into the blaze of 
the sea. 

Modern Painters 



THE STUDY OF GREAT BOOKS 



You will not be able, I tell you again, for many and many a 
day, to come at the real purposes and teaching of these great 
men ; but a very little honest study of them will enable you to 
perceive that what you took for your own " judgment " was mere 
chance prejudice, and drifted, helpless, entangled weed of cast- 
away thought : nay, you will see that most men's minds are 
indeed little better than rough heath wilderness, neglected and 
stubborn, partly barren, partly overgrown with pestilent brakes 
•and venomous wind-sown herbage of evil surmise; that the 
first thing you have to do for them, and yourself, is eagerly and 
scornfully to set fire to this • burn all the jungle into wholesome 
ash-heaps, and then pl 0U ah and sow. All the true literary work 
before you, for life, „* hefiin *** obedience to that ord er, 
"' Break up your fallo w " a a nd sow not among thorns ". 

Having then faithfiS^wlSned to the great teachers, that you 
may enter into their ^ y you have yet this higher advance 

to make ;— you have ^ n er * nto tbelr ^^ As Y ° U g ° t0 

° ente &C? 
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them first for clear sight, so you must stay with them that you 
may share at last their just and mighty Passion. Passion or 
" sensation ". I am not afraid of the word ; still less of the thing. 
You have heard many outcries against sensation lately ; but, I can 
tell you, it is not less sensation we want, but more. The en- 
nobling difference between one man and another, — between one 
animal and another, — is precisely in this, that one feels more 
than another. If we were sponges, perhaps sensation might not 
be easily got for us ; if we were earthworms, liable at every 
instant to be cut in two by the spade, perhaps too much sensa- 
tion might not be good for us. But being human creatures, 
it is good for us; nay, we are only human in so far as we are 
sensitive, and our honour is precisely in proportion to our pas- 
sion. 

You know I said of that great and pure society of the dead, 
that 'it would allow " no vain or vulgar person to enter there ". 
What do you think I meant by a "vulgar" person? What do 
you yourselves mean by " vulgarity " ? You will find it a fruitful 
subject of thought ; but, briefly, the essence of all vulgarity lies 
in want of sensation. Simple and innocent vulgarity is merely 
an untrained and undeveloped bluntness of body and mind ; but 
in true inbred vulgarity, there is a deathful callousness, which, 
in extremity, becomes capable of every sort of bestial habit and 
crime, without fear, without pleasure, without horror, and with- 
out pity. It is in the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the 
diseased habit, in the hardened conscience, that men become 
vulgar ; they are for ever vulgar, precisely in proportion as they are 
incapable of sympathy, — of quick understanding, — of all that, in 
deep insistence on the common, but most accurate term, may be 
called the " tact " or touch -faculty of body and soul : that tact 
which the Mimosa has in trees, which the pure woman has above 
all creatures ; — fineness and fulness of sensation, beyond reason ; — 
the guide and sanctifier of reason itself. Reason can but deter- 
mine what is true ; — it is the God-given passion of humanity which 
alone can recognize what God has made good. We come then 
to that great concourse of the Dead, not merely to know from 
them what is True, but chiefly to feel with them what is Righteous. 
Now, to feel with them, we must be like them ; and none of us 
can become that without pains. As the true knowledge is disciplined 
and tested knowledge, — not the first thought that comes, — so the 
true passion is disciplined and tested passion, — not the first 
passion that comes. The first that come are the vain, the false, 
the treacherous ; if you yield to them they will lead you wildly 
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and far, in vain pursuit,. in hollow entto^ w 

true-purpose and'no true passion left. JST<?ttb at >*m you u 
to humanity is in itself wrong, but or*Jy *t ^ f *lmg possible 
plined. Its nobility is in its force and jmi Ce . * ?*<* undisci- 
it is weak, and felt for paltry cause. "There i' s Js "*ong when 
as of a child who sees a juggler tossing golden hfii Wean wond ^, 
base, if you will- But do you think that the Won J' and . this is 
or the sensation less, with which every human soul 7s 1S fi"^ 1 ^ 
watch the golden balls of heaven tossed through th* ^jlff if° 
the Hand that made them ? The* is a mean curiosity Tof 
child opening a forbidden door, or a servant prying into her 
master's business ; — and a noble curiosity, questioning, in the front 
of danger, the source of the great river beyond the sand,— the place 
of the great continents beyond the sea;— a nobler curiosity still 
which questions of the source of the River of Life, and of the 
space of the Continent of Heaven,— -things which "the angels 
desire to look into ". So the anxiety is ignoble with which you 
linger over the course and catastrophe of an Idle talk ; but do 
you think the anxiety is less, or greater, with which you watch, or 
ought to watch, the dealings of fate and destiny with the life of 
an agonized nation ? A* as * ** * s tne narrowness, selfishness, 

minuteness, of your sensation that you have to deplore in Eng- 
land at this day ; — sensation which spends itself in bouquets and 
speeches; in revellings and junketings; in sham fights and gay 
puppet shows, while you can look on and see noble nations 
murdered, man by man, woman by woman, child by child, with- 
out an effort, or a tear. 

I said " minuteness " and '« selfishness " of sensation, but in 
a word, I ought to have said ic injustice " or " unrighteousness " of 
sensation. For as in nothing j s a gentleman better to be dis- 
cerned from a vulgar person, So ^ not hing is a gentle nation (such 
nations have been) better to h e discerned from a mob, than i n 
this,— that their feelings are c 0r , stan t and just, results of due con- 
templation, and of equal thou&nf you can talk a mob into any- 
thing; its feelings may be — u * ',, are — on the whole generous 
and right ; but it has no fou n J u . 7 for them, no hold of thern ; 
you may tease or tickle it in to a t yC ur pleasure ; it thinks by 
infection, for the most part c a ?l'- *„ a passion like a cold, and 
there is nothing so little tbat'ft ^llrft roar itself wild about, when 
the fit is on ;— nothing so great hf> wi* 1 for S et in an hour ' when 
the fit is past. But a gentleman' or & g entle nation 's, passions 
are just, measured and continuous 8 ' ° 
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SYMPATHY. 



Have you ever considered what a deep undermeaning there 
lies, or at least, may be read, if we choose, in our custom of strew- 
ing flowers before those whom we think most happy ? Do you 
suppose it is merely to deceive them into the hope that happiness 
is always to fall thus in showers at their feet ? — that wherever they 
pass they will tread on herbs of sweet scent, and that the rough 
ground will be made smooth for them by depth of roses ? So 
surely as they believe that, they will have, instead, to walk on 
bitter herbs and thorns ; and the only softness to their feet will 
be of snow. But it is not thus intended they should believe ; 
there is a better meaning in that old custom. The path of a 
good woman is indeed strewn with flowers ; but they rise behind 
her steps, not before them. " Her feet have touched the meadows, 
and left the daisies rosy/' You think that only a lover's fancy ; — 
false and vain ! How if it could be true ? You think this also, 
perhaps, only a poet's fancy — 

Ev'n the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread. 

But it is little to say of a woman, that she only does not 
destroy where she passes. She should revive ; the harebells should 
bloom, not stoop, as she passes. You think I am going into a 
wild hyperbole ? Pardon me, not a whit — I mean what I say in 
calm English, spoken in resolute truth. You have heard it said — 
(and I believe there is more than fancy even in that saying, but let 
it pass for a fanciful one) — that flowers only flourish rightly in the 
garden of some one who loves them. I know you would like that 
to be true ; you would think it a pleasant magic if you could flush 
your flowers into brighter bloom by a kind look upon them : nay, 
more, if your look had the power, not only to cheer, but to 
guard them — if you could bid the black blight turn away, and the 
knotted caterpillar spare — if you could bid the dew fall upon 
them in the drought, and say to the south wind, in frost — " Come, 
thou south, and breathe upon my garden, that the spices of it may 
flow out '\ This you would think a great thing ? And do you 
think it not a greater thing, that all this, (and how much more 
than this !) you can do, for fairer flowers than these, — flowers that 
could bless you for having blessed them, and will love you for 
having loved them; — flowers that have eyes like yours, and 
thoughts like yours, and lives like yours ; which once saved, you save 
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for ever ? Is this only a little power ? p ar 309 

and the rocks,— far in the darkness Q f th~ * am .? n & the m 
feeble florets are lying, with all their f res h ; ernbl e streets° 0riands 
stems broken-— will you never go down to th 6 *^ torn * and^ ,ese 
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ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL 

(1810-1865) 

MOLLY GIBSONS CHILDHOOD 

All Hollingford had been disturbed to its foundations by the 
intelligence that Mr. Hall, the skilful doctor, who had attended 
them all their days, was going to take a partner. It was no use 
reasoning with them on the subject ; so Mr. Browning the vicar, 
Mr. Sheepshanks, (Lord Cumnor's agent,) and Mr. Hall himself, 
the masculine reasoners of the little society, left off the attempt. 
Mr. Hall had told his faithful patients that, even with the strongest 
spectacles, his sight was not to be depended upon ; and they might 
have found out for themselves that his hearing was very defective, 
although on this point he obstinately adhered to his own opinion, 
and was frequently heard to regret the carelessness of people's 
communication nowadays, " like writing on blotting-paper, all the 
words running into each other/' he would say. And more than 
once Mr. Hall had had attacks of a suspicious nature, "rheumatism " 
he used to call them, but he prescribed for himself as if they had 
be^n gout, which had prevented his immediate attention to impera- 
tive summonses. But blind and deaf and rheumatic as he might 
be, he was still Mr. Hall the doctor who could heal all their 
ailments, unless they died meanwhile ; and he had no right to speak 
of growing old, and taking a partner. 

He went very steadily to work, all the same; advertising in 
medical journals, reading testimonials, sifting character and quali- 
fications ; and just when the elderly maiden ladies of Hollingford 
thought that they had convinced their contemporary that he was 
as young as ever, he startled them by bringing his new partner, 
Mr. Gibson, to call upon them, and began " slyly " as these ladies 
said, to introduce him into practice. And "Who is this Mr. 
Gibson ? " they asked, and echo might answer the question if she 
liked, for no one else did. No one ever in all his life knew any- 
thing more of his antecedents than the Hollingford people might 
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have found out the first day they saw him : that he was tall, grave 
rather handsome than otherwise ; thin enough to be called " a very 
genteel figure" in those days, before muscular Christianity had 
come into vogue ; speaking with a slight Scotch accent ; and as 
one good lady observed " so very trite in his conversation," by 
which she meant sarcastic. As to his birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion — he spoke with a Scotch accent ; therefore he must be Scotch. 
He had a very genteel appearance, an elegant figure, and was apt, 
so his ill-wishers said, to give himself airs ; therefore, his father 
must have been some person of quality; and, that granted, nothing 
was easier than to run this supposition up all the notes of the 
peerage — baron, viscount, earl, marquis, duke. 

Then his mother must have been a Frenchwoman, because his 
hair was so black, and he was so sallow, and because he had been 
in Paris. All this might be true, or might not ; nobody ever knew 
or found out anything more about him than what Mr. Hall told 
them, namely, that his professional qualifications were as high as 
his moral character, and that both were far above the average, as 
Mr. Hall had taken pains to ascertain before introducing him to 
his patients. The popularity of this world is as transient as its 
glory, as Mr Hall found out before the first year of his partnership 
was over He had plenty of leisure left him now to nurse his gout 
and cherish his eyesight. The younger doctor had carried the day ; 
nearly every one sent for Mr. Gibson. Even at the great houses, 
even at the Towers, that greatest of all, where Mr. Hall had intro- 
duced his new partner with fear and trembling, with untold anxiety 
as to his behaviour and the impression he might make on my lord 
the Earl, and my lady the Countess, Mr. Gibson was received at 
the end of a twelvemonth, with as much welcome respect for his 
professional skill as Mr. Hall himself had ever been. Nay, and 
this was a little too much foreven the kind old doctor's good temper, 
Mr. Gibson had even been invited once to dinner at the Towers to 
dine with the great Sir Astley, the head of the profession ! To be 
sure, Mr Hall had been asked as well ; but he was laid up just 
then with his gout (since he had had a partner, the rheurr 

been allowed to develop itself)* and h f . had n J* \- en '' 
Ponr Mr Woil never nL .nt over this mortification ; 
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formed a close friendship with the daughters of the vicar, Mr. 
Browning ; and Mr. Gibson found time to become very intimate 
with all three. Hollingford speculated much on which young lady 
would become Mrs. Gibson, and was rather sorry when the talk 
about possibilities, and the gossip about probabilities, with regard 
to the handsome young surgeon's marriage, ended in the most 
natural manner in the world, by his marrying his predecessor's 
niece. The two Miss Brownings showed no signs of going into a 
consumption on the occasion, although their looks and manners 
were carefully watched. On the contrary, they were rather boister- 
ously merry at the wedding ; and poor Mrs. Gibson it was that 
died of consumption, four or five years after her marriage, three 
years after the death of her great-uncle, and when her only child 
Molly, was just three years old. 

Mr. Gibson did not speak much about the grief at the loss of 
his wife which it was supposed that he felt. Indeed, he avoided 
all demonstrations of sympathy, and got up hastily and left the 
room, when Miss Phcebe Browning first saw him after his loss, and 
burst into an uncontrollable flood of tears, which threatened to 
end in hysterics. Miss Browning declared she never could forgive 
him for his hard-heartedness on that occasion ; but a fortnight 
afterwards she came to very high words with old Mrs. Goodenough 
for gasping out her doubts whether Mr. Gibson was a man of deep 
feeling ; judging by the narrowness of his crape hat-band, which 
ought to have covered his hat, whereas there was at least three 
inches of beaver to be seen. And in spite of it all Miss Browning 
and Miss Phcebe considered themselves as Mr. Gibson's most 
intimate friends, in right of their regard for his dead wife ; and 
they would fain have taken a quasi- motherly interest in his little 
girl, had she not been guarded by a watchful dragon in the shape 
of Betty, her nurse, who was jealous of any interference between 
her and her charge, andespecially resentful and disagreeable towards 
all those ladies whom, by suitable age, rank, or propinquity, she 
thought capable of " casting sheep's eyes at master ". 

Several years before the opening of this story, Mr. Gibson's 
position seemed settled for life, both socially and professionally. 
He was a widower and likely to remain so ; his domestic affections 
were centred on little Molly, but even to her. in their most private 
moments he did not give way to much expression of his feelings ; 
his most caressing appellation for her was "Goosey," and he took 
a pleasure in bewildering her infant mind with badinage. He had 
rather a contempt for demonstrative people, arising from his medical 
insight into the consequences to health of uncontrolled feeling. 
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He deceived himself into believing that still his reason was lord of 
all, because he had never fallen into the habit of expression on any 
other than purely intellectual subjects. Molly, however, had her 
own intuitions to guide her. Though her papa laughed at her, 
quizzed her, joked at her, in a way which the Miss Brownings 
called " really cruel " to each other when they were quite alone, 
Molly took her little griefs and pleasures and poured them into 
her papa's ears sooner even than into Betty's, that kind-hearted 
termagant. The child grew to understand her father well, and the 
two had the most delightful intercourse together, half banter, half 
seriousness, but altogether confidential friendship. Mr. Gibson 
kept three servants : Betty, a cook, and a girl who was supposed 
to be housemaid, but who was under both the elder two, and had 
a pretty life of it in consequence. Three servants would not have 
been required if it had not been Mr. Gibson's habit, as it had been 
Mr. Hall's before him, to take two "pupils," as they were called 
in the genteel language of Hollingford — " apprentices " as they 
were in fact, being bound by indentures, and paying a handsome 
premium to learn their business. They lived in the house, and 
occupied an uncomfortable, ambiguous, or as Miss Browning called 
it with some truth, " amphibious " position. They had their meals 
with Mr. Gibson and Molly, and were felt to be terribly in the way ; 
Mr. Gibson not being a man who could make conversation, and 
hating the duty of talking under restraint. Yet something within 
him made him wince, as if his duties were not rightly performed, 
when, as the cloth was drawn, the two awkward lads rose up with 
joyful alacrity, gave him a nod, which was to be interpreted as a 
bow ; knocked against each other in their endeavours to get out 
of the dining-room quickly; and then might be heard dashing 
along a passage which led to the surgery, choking with half- 
suppressed laughter. Yet the annoyance he felt at this dull 
sense of imperfectly-fulfilled duties only made his sarcasms on 
their inefficiency, or stupidity, or ill-manners, more bitter than 
before. 

Beyond direct professional instruction, he did not know what 
to do with the succession of pairs of young men, whose mission 
seemed to be to be plagued by their master consciously, and to plague 
him unconsciously. Once or twice Mr. Gibson had declined tak- 
ing a fresh pupil, in the hopes of shaking himself free from the 
incubus; but his reputation as a clever surgeon had spread so 
rapidly that his fees, which he thought prohibitory, were willingly 
paid, in order that the young man might make a start in life, with 
the prestige of having been a pupil of Qibson of HolHngford. But, 
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as Molly grew to be a little girl instead of a child, when she was 
about eight years old, her father perceived the awkwardness of her 
having her breakfasts and dinners so often alone with the pupils, 
without his uncertain presence. To do away with this evil, more 
than for the actual instruction she could give, he engaged a respect- 
able woman, the daughter of a shop-keeper in the town, who had 
left a destitute family, to come every morning before breakfast, 
and stay with Molly till he came home at night ; or if he was de- 
tained, until the child's bed-time. 

"Now, Miss Eyre," said he, summing. up his instructions the 
day before she entered on her office, "remember this : you are to 
make good tea for the young men, and see that they have their 
meals comfortably ; and — you are five-and-thirty, I thinkyou said ? 
try and make them talk — rationally, I am afraid, is beyond your or 
anybody's power; but make them talk without stammering or 
giggling. Don't teach Molly too much ; she must sew and read, 
and write, and do her sums ; but I want to keep her a child ; and, 
if I find more learning desirable for her, 111 see about giving it to 
her myself. After all, I'm not sure that reading or writing is neces- 
sary. Many a good woman gets married with only a cross instead 
of her name ; it's rather a diluting of mother-wit, to my fancy ; but, 
however, we must yield to the prejudices of society, Miss Eyre, and 
so you may teach the child to read.*' 

Miss Eyre listened in silence, perplexed but determined to be 
obedient to the directions of the doctor, whose kindness she 
and her family had good cause to know. She made strong tea ; 
she helped the young men liberally in Mr. Gibson's absence, as well 
as in his presence, and she found the way to loosen their tongues, 
whenever their master was away, by talking to them on trivial 
subjects in her pleasant homely way. She taught Molly to read 
and write, but tried honestly to keep her back in every other 
branch of education. It was only by fighting and struggling hard, 
that, bit by bit, Molly persuaded her father to let her have French 
and drawing lessons. He was always afraid of her becoming too 
much educated, though he need not have been alarmed; the 
masters who visited such small country towns as Hollingford forty 
years ago, were no such great proficients in their arts. Once a 
week she joined a dancing-class in the assembly-room at the 
principal inn in the town, the " Cumnor Arms " ; and being 
daunted by her father in every intellectual attempt, she read every 
book that came in her way, almost with as much delight as if it 
had been forbidden. For his station in life, Mr. Gibson had an 
unusually good library ; the medical portion of it was inaccessible 
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to Molly, being kept in the surgery, but every other book she 
either read, or tried to read. Her summer place of study vva f 
seat in the cherry-tree, where she got the green stains on her fr' 
that have already been mentioned as likely to wear Bettys 
out. In spite of this " hidden worm i' th' bud," Betty was to 
appearance strong, alert, and flourishing. She was the one ctq 
in Miss Eyre's lot, who was otherwise so happy in having rr, 
with a suitable well-paid employment, just when she needed 
most. But Betty, though agreeing in theory with her master wh« 
he told her of the necessity of having a governess for his litti 
daughter, was vehemently opposed to any division of herauthorit 
and influence over the child who had been her charge, her plagut 
and her delight ever since Mrs. Gibson's death. She took u] 
her position as censor of all Miss Eyre's sayings and doings fron 
the very first, and did not for one moment condescend to concea 
her disapprobation in her heart. She could not help respectinj 
the patience and painstaking of the good lady ; yet Betty buzzei 
about her with the teasing pertinacity of a gnat, always ready ti 
find fault, if not to bite. Miss Eyre's only defence came fron 
the quarter whence it might least have been expected — from he 
pupil ; on whose fancied behalf, as an oppressed little personage 
Betty always based her attacks. But, very early in the day 
Molly perceived their injustice ; and soon afterwards she begai 
to respect Miss Eyre for her silent endurance of what evident 1- 
gave her far more pain than Betty imagined. Mr. Gibson ha< 
been a friend in need to her family ; so Miss Eyre restrained he 
complaints, sooner than annoy him. And she had her reward 
Betty would offer Molly all sorts of small temptations to neglec 
Miss Eyre's wishes ; Molly steadily resisted, and plodded away a 
her task of sewing or her difficult sum. Betty made cumbrou 
jokes at Miss Eyre's expense ; Molly looked up with the utmot 
gravity, as if requesting the explanation of an unintelligible speech 
and there is nothing so quenching to a wag as to be asked t< 
translate his jest into plain matter-of-fact English, and to sho\ 
where the point lies. Occasionally Betty lost her temper entirely 
and spoke impertinently to Miss Eyre ; but when this had beei 
done in Molly's defence, the girl flew out in such a violen 
passion of words in defence of her silent trembling governess, tha 
even Betty herself was daunted, though she chose to take th 
child's anger as a good joke, and tried to persuade Miss Eyr< 
herself to join in her amusement. But the poor governess sa\ 
no humour in the affair ; she was sensitive and conscientious, am 
knew from home experience, the evils of an ungovernable tempei 
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So she began to reprove Molly for giving way to her passion, and 
the child thought it hard to be blamed for what she considered 
her just anger against Betty. But after all, these were the small 
grievances of a very happy childhood. 

Wives and Daughters 



SMALL ECONOMIES 

I have often noticed that almost every one has his own indivi- 
dual small economies — careful habits of saving fractions of pennies 
in some one peculiar direction — any disturbance of which annoys 
him more than spending shillings or pounds on some real extrava- 
gance. An old gentleman of my acquaintance, who took the 
intelligence of the failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, in which some of 
his money was invested, with stoical mildness, worried his family 
all through a long summer's day, because one of them had torn 
(instead of cutting) out the written leaves of his now useless bank- 
book ; of course the corresponding pages at the other end came 
out as well, and this little unnecessary waste of paper (his private 
economy) chafed him more than all the loss of his money. En- 
velopes fretted his soul terribly when they first came in ; the only 
way in which he could reconcile himself to such waste of his 
cherished article« was by patiently turning inside out all that were sent 
to him, and so making them serve again. Even now, though 
tamed by age, I see him casting wistful glances at his daughters 
when they send a whole inside of a half-sheet of note-paper, with 
the three lines of acceptance to an invitation, written on only one 
of the sides. I am not above owning that I have this human weak- 
ness myself. String is my foible. My pockets get full of little 
hanks of it, picked up and twisted together, ready for uses that 
never come. I am seriously annoyed if any one cuts the string 
of a parcel instead of patiently and faithfully undoing it fold by 
fold. How people can bring themselves to use indiarubber rings, 
which are a sort of deification of string, as lightly as they do, I 
cannot imagine. To me an indiarubber ring is a precious treasure. 
I have one which is not new — one that I picked up off the floor 
nearly six years ago. I have really tried to use it, but my heart 
failed me, and I could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They cannot attend to 
conversation because of the annoyance occasioned by »the habit 
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which some people have of invariably taking more butter than 
they want. Have you not seen the anxious look (almost mesmeric) 
which such persons fix on the article ? They would feel it a re- 
lief if they might bury it out of sight by popping it into their own 
mouths and swallowing it down ; and they are really made happy 
if the person on whose plate it lies unused suddenly breaks off a 
piece of toast (which he does not want at all) and eats up his 
butter. They think that this is not waste. 

Now Miss Matty Jenkyns was chary of candles. We had 
many devices to use as few as possible. In the winter afternoons 
she would sit knitting for two or three hours — she could do this in 
the dark, or by firelight — and when I asked if I might not ring for 
candles to finish stitching my wrist- bands, she told me to "keep 
blind man's holiday ". They were usually brought in with tea ; 
but we only burnt one at a time. As we lived in constant pre- 
paration for a friend who might come in any evening (but who 
never did) it required some contrivance to keep our two candles 
of the same length, ready to be lighted, and to look as if we burnt 
two always. The candles took it in turns; and, whatever we 
might be .talking about or doing, Miss Matty's eyes were habitually 
fixed upon the candle, ready to jump up and extinguish it and to 
light the other before they had become too uneven in length to be 
restored to equality in the course of the evening. 

Cranford 
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(1811-1862) 

BEATRIX ESMOND 

This laughing colloquy took place in the hall of VValcote 
House, in the midst of which is a staircase that leads from an 
open gallery where are the doors of the sleeping-chambers ; and 
from one of these, a wax candle in her hand, and illuminating her, 
came Mistress Beatrix — the light falling indeed upon the scarlet 
ribbon which she wore, and upon the- most brilliant white neck in 
the world. 

Esmond had left a child and found a woman, grown beyond 
the common height ; and arrived at such a dazzling completeness 
of beauty, that his eyes might well show surprise and delight at 
beholding her. In hers there was a brightness so lustrous and 
melting, that I have seen a whole assembly follow her as if by an 
attraction irresistible ; and that night the great Duke was at the 
playhouse after Ramillies, every soul turned and looked (she 
chanced to enter at the opposite side of the theatre at the same 
moment) at her, and not at him. She was a brown beauty ; that 
is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and eyelashes were dark ; her hair 
curling with rich undulations, waving over her shoulders ; but her 
complexion was as dazzling white as snow in sunshine ; except 
her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, which were of a 
still deeper crimson. Her mouth and chin, they said, were too 
large and full, and so they might be for a goddess in marble, but 
not for a woman whose eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose 
voice was the sweetest low song, whose shape was perfect symmetry, 
health, decision, activity, whose foot as it planted itself on the 
ground was firm but flexible, and whose motion, whether rapid or 
slow, was always perfect grace — agile as a nymph, lofty as a queen 
— now melting, now imperious, now sarcastic — there was no single 
movement of hers but was beautiful. As he thinks of her, he who 
writes feels young again, and remembers a paragon. 
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So she came holding her dress ^ Qne ^ J* 

her taper before her, tnpp.ng down the stair to gree?^*™' «d 

-Esmond 



THE DUKE OF MA *M*OROl/GH 

And now, having seen a g rea - ties lt *ry march through a frier* 
country, the pomps and festiv -Of more than one Germ 
court, the severe struggle of a ' Hy contested battle, and t 
triumph of victory, Mr. Esmond u ^ld another part of miU* 
duty : our troops entering the &f**y B s territory, and putting 
around them to fire and sword , o Uriling f armSf wasted tie 
shrieking women, slaughtered son s and fathers , and drun 
soldiery, cursing and carousing in th e m fdst of tears, terror* 
murder. Why does the stately Mu Se of Histor y f that delig^r 
describing the valour of heroes and the grandeur of c ^^»- 
leave out these scenes, so brutal, mean, and degrading, 
form by far the greater part of the drama of war ? |f oU ' ° ^^ 
men of England, who live at home at ease, and comp lim f m ^*^ 
selves in the songs of triumph with which our heroes a.re oepr-^-j 
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— you pretty maidens, that come tumbling down trie stairs \^ V>^ 
the fife and drum call you, and huzzah for the British C f r ren ^ c ^i^ r 
—do you take into account that these items go to make up ^ 
amount of the triumph you admire, and form part of the au t * — 
the heroes you fondle ? Our chief, whom England a.n«3 aliH-i* ^*^ 
saving only the Frenchmen, worshipped almost, Haxi this «c*^- -t* e > 
godlike in him, that he was impassible before victory, fc*^^ ^ c «e 
danger, before defeat. Before the greatest .obstacle or m^ :*^ 0re 
trivial ceremony; before a hundred thousand meI J.- k^^x ° St 
battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the door of" ^ IS ^V*^ . in 
hovel ; before a carouse of drunken German lords, or a m °rx^J^* 1 rig 
court or a cottage table, where his plans were laicl, or an ^*x^ ^h's 
battery, vomiting flame and death, and strewing corpse^ ^ *X\y's 
about him; — he was always cold, calm, resolute, * x ?^ e i 1 *"^ ^ *^und 
performed a treason or a court-bow, he told a false r ^ >oa ^.^ > ,, He 
as Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment or S P t!^^^ 
weather. He took a mistress, and left her ; ** e U rd ^^d ^ 
benefactor, and supported him, or would have rJC1 rer ^T^^<^ , . nis 
with the same calmness always, and having no more *^^^ rum, 
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Clottio when she weaves the thread, or Lachesis when she cuts it. 
In the hour of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy's officers 
say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike fury ; his 
eyes lighted up ; he rushed hither and thither, raging ; he shrieked 
curses and encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war- 
dogs on, and himself always at the first of the hunt. Our Duke 
was as calm at the mouth of the cannon as at the door of a 
drawing-room. Perhaps he could not have been the great man 
he was, had he had a heart either for love or hatred, or pity or 
fear, or regret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of 
daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he performed the 
very meanest action of which a man is capable ; told a lie, or 
cheated a fond woman, or robbed a poor beggar of a halfpenny, 
with a like awful serenity and equal capacity of the highest and 
lowest acts of our nature. 

His qualities were pretty well known in the army, where there 
were parties of all politics, and plenty of shrewdness and wit ; but 
there existed such a perfect confidence in him, as the first captain 
of the world, and such a faith and admiration in his prodigious 
genius and fortune, that the very men whom he notoriously 
cheated of their pay, the chiefs whom he used and injured — (for 
he used all men, great and small, that came near him, as his in- 
struments alike, and took something of theirs, either some quality 
or some property — the blood of a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled 
hat, or a hundred thousand crowns from a king, or a portion out of 
a starved sentinel's three-farthings or (when he was young) a kiss 
from a woman, and the gold chain off her neck, taking all he 
could from man or woman, and having, as I have said, this of 
the godlike in him, that he could see a hero perish or a sparrow 
fall, with the same amount of sympathy for either. Not that he 
had no tears ; he could always order up this reserve at the proper 
moment to battle ; he could draw upon tears or smiles alike, and 
whenever need was for using this cheap coin. He would cringe 
to a shoeblack, as he would flatter a minister or a monarch ; be 
haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand, or 
stab you whenever he saw occasion). — But yet those of the army, 
who knew him best and had suffered most from him, admired him 
most of all ; and as he rode along the lines to battle or galloped 
up in the nick of time to a battalion reeling from before the 
enemy's charge or shot, the fainting men and officers got new 
courage as they saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that his 
will made them irresistible. 

After the great victory of Blenheim the enthusiasm of the army 
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for the Duke, even of his bitterest personal enemies in it, amounted 
to a sort of rage — nay, the very officers who cursed him in their 
hearts were among the most frantic to cheer him. Who could 
refuse his meed of admiration to such a victory and such a victor ? 
Not he who writes; a man may profess to be ever so much a 
philosopher ; but he who fought on that day must feel a thrill of 
pride as he recalls it. 

Esmond 



A MOTHER'S GRAVE 

Esmond came to this spot in one sunny evening of spring, and 
saw, amidst a thousand black crosses, casting their shadows 
across the grassy mounds, that particular one which marked his 
mother's resting-place. Many more of those poor creatures that 
lay there had adopted that same name, with which sorrow had 
rebaptized her, and which fondly seemed to hint their individual 
story of love and grief. He fancied her in tears and darkness, 
kneeling at the foot of her cross, under which her cares were 
buried. Surely he knelt down, and said his own prayer there, not 
in sorrow so much as in awe (for even his memory had no recol- 
lection of her) and in pity for the pangs which the gentle soul had 
in life been made to suffer. To this cross she brought them ; for 
this heavenly bridegroom she exchanged the husband who had 
wooed her, the traitor who Jiad left her. A thousand such hillocks 
lay round about, the gentle daisies springing out of the grass over 
them, and each bearing its cross and requiescat. A nun, veiled in 
black, was kneeling hard by, at a sleeping sister's bedside (so fresh 
made, that the spring had scarce had time to spin a coverlid for 
it) ; beyond the cemetery walls you had glimpses of life and 
the world, and the spires and gables of the city. A bird came 
down from a roof opposite, and lit first on a cross, and then on 
the grass below it, whence it flew away presently with a leaf in 
its mouth ; then came a sound as of chanting, from the chapel of 
the sisters hard by ; others had long since filled the place which 
poor Mary Magdalene once had there, were kneeling at the same 
stall, and hearing the same hymns and prayers in which her 
stricken heart had found consolation. Might she sleep in peace — 
might she sleep in peace ; and we, too, when our struggles and 
pains are over ! But the earth is the Lord's, as the heaven is ; 
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we are alike His creatures here and yonder. I took a little flower 
off the hillock and kissed it, and went my way, like the bird that 
had just lighted on the cross by me, back into the world again. 
Silent receptacle of death ; tranquil depth of calm, out of reach of 
tempest and trouble ! I felt as one who had been walking below 
the sea, and treading amidst the bones of shipwrecks. 

Esmond 



A LAZY IDLE BOY 

I have seldom seen a place more quaint, pretty, calm, and 
pastoral than this remote little church. What need have the 
inhabitants of walls and ramparts, except to build summer-houses, 
to trail vines, and hang clothes to dry on them ? No enemies 
approach the great mouldering gates ; only at morn and evening 
the cows come lowing past them, the village maidens chatter 
merrily round the fountains, and babble like the ever voluble 
stream that flows under the old walls. The schoolboys, with 
book and satchel, in smart uniforms, march up to the gymnasium, 
and return thence at their stated time. There is one coffee-house 
in the town, and I see one old gentleman goes to it. There are 
shops with no customers seemingly, and the lazy tradesmen look 
out of their little windows at the single stranger sauntering by. 
There is a stall with baskets of queer little black grapes and apples, 
and a pretty brisk trade with half-a-dozen urchins standing round. 
But, beyond this, there is scarce any talk or movement in the 
street. There's nobody at the book-shop. " If you'll have the 
goodness to come again in an hour," says the banker with his 
mouth full of dinner at one o'clock, "you can have the money. ,, 
There is nobody at the hotel, save the good landlady, the kind 
waiters, the brisk young cook who ministers to you. Nobody is in 
the Protestant church ; — (oh ! strange sight, the two confessions are 
here at peace!) — nobody in the Catholic church; until the 
sacristan, from his snug abode in the cathedral close, espies the 
traveller eyeing the monsters and pillars before the old shark- 
toothed arch of his cathedral, and comes out (with a view to re- 
muneration possibly) and opens the gate, and shows you the vener- 
able church, and the queer old relics in the sacristy, and the 
ancient vestments (a black velvet cope, among other robes, as 
fresh as yesterday, and presented by that notorious " pervert, M 
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Henry of Navarre and France) and the statue of St. Lucius who 
built St. Peter's Church, on CornhilL 

What a quiet, kind, quaint, pleasant, pretty old town ! Has it 
been asleep these hundreds and hundreds of years, and is the brisk 
young Prince of the Sidereal Realms in his screaming car drawn 
by his snorting steel elephant coming to waken it? Time was 
when there must have been life and bustle and commerce here. 
Those vast, venerable walls were not made to keep out cows, but 
men-at-arms, led by fierce captains, who prowled about the gates, 
and robbed the traders as they passed in and out with their bales, 
their goods, their pack-horses, and their wains. Is the place so 
dead that even the clergy of the different denominations can't 
quarrel? Why, seven or eight, or a dozen, or fifteen hundred 
years ago (they haven't the register at St. Peter's up to that remote 
period — I dare say it was burnt in the fire of London) — a dozen 
hundred years ago, when there was some life in the town, St. 
Lucius was stoned here on account of theological differences, after 
founding our church in CornhilL 

There was a sweet pretty river walk we used to take in the 
evening and mark the mountains round glooming with a deeper 
purple ; the shades creeping up the golden walls ; the river brawl- 
ing, the cattle calling, the maids and chatterboxes round the 
fountains babbling and bawling ; and several times in the course 
of our sober walks we overtook a lazy slouching boy, or hobble- 
dehoy, with a rusty coat, and trousers not too long, and big feet 
trailing lazily one after the other, and large lazy hands dawdling 
from out the tight sleeves, and in those lazy hands a little book, 
which my lad held up to his face, and which I dare say so charmed 
and ravished him, that he was blind to the beautiful sights around 
him ; unmindful, I would venture to lay any wager, of the lessons 
he had to learn for to-morrow ; forgetful of mother waiting supper, 
and father preparing a scolding — absorbed utterly and entirely in 
his book. 

What was it that so fascinated the young student, as he stood 
by the river shore ? Not the Pons Asinorum. What book so 
delighted him and blinded him to all the rest of the world, so 
that he did not care to see the apple -woman with her fruit, or 
(more tempting still to sons of Eve) the pretty girls with their 
apple cheeks, who laughed and prattled round the fountain? 
What was the book ? Do you suppose it was Livy, or the Greek 
grammar ? No ! it was a Novel that you were reading, you lazy, 
not very clean, good-for-nothing, sensible boy ! It was D'Artagnan 
locking up General Monk in a box, or almost succeeding in keep- 
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ing Charles the First's head on. It was the prisoner of the Chateau 
d'lf cutting himself out of the sack fifty feet under water (I mention 
the novels I like best myself — novels without love or talking, or 
any of that sort of nonsense, but containing plenty of fighting, 
escaping, robbery, and rescuing) — cutting himself out of the sack, 
and swimming to the island of Monte Christo. O Dumas! O 
thou brave, kind, gallant old Alexandre! I hereby offer thee 
homage and give thee thanks for many pleasant hours. I have 
read thee (being sick in bed) for thirteen hours of a happy day, 
and had the ladies of the house fighting for the volumes. Be 
assured that lazy boy was reading Dumas (or I will go so far as to 
let the reader pronounce the eulogium, or insert the name, of his 
favourite author), and as for the anger, or it may be the verbera- 
tions of his schoolmaster, or the remonstrances of his father, or the 
tender pleadings of his mother that he should not let the supper 
grow cold — I don't believe the scapegrace cared one fig. No ! 
Figs are sweet, but fictions are sweeter. 

Have you ever seen a score of white-bearded, white-robed 
warriors, or grave seniors of the city, seated at the gate of Jaffa or 
Beyrout, and listening to the story-teller reciting his marvels out 
of Antar, or the Arabian Nights ? I was once present when 
a young gentleman at table put a tart away from him, and said to 
his neighbour, the younger son (with a rather fatuous air), " I 
never eat sweets ". 

" Not eat sweets ? and do you know why ? " says T. 

"Because I am past that kind of thing," says the young 
gentleman. 

" Because you are a glutton and a sot ! " cries the Elder (and 
Juvenis winces a little). " All people who have natural; healthy 
appetites love sweets ; all children, all women, all Eastern people, 
whose tastes are not corrupted by gluttony and strong drink." 
And a plateful of raspberries and cream disappeared before the 
philosopher. 

You take the allegory ? Novels are sweets. All people with 
healthy literary appetites love them — almost all women ; a vast 
number of clever, hard-headed men. Why, one of the most 
learned physicians in England said to me only yesterday, " I have 
just read So-and-so for the second time " (naming one of Jones's 
exquisite fictions). Judges, bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, 
are notorious novel-readers ; as well as young boys and sweet girls, 
and their kind, tender mothers. Who has not read about Eldon, 
and how he cried over novels every night when he was not at whist ? 

Roundabout Papers 



CHARLES DICKENS 
(1813-1870) 

CHILDISH MEMORIES 

The first objects that assume a distinct presence before me, as 
I look far back, into the blank of my infancy, are my mother with 
her pretty hair and youthful shape, and Peggotty, with no shape 
at all, and eyes so dark that they seemed to darken their whole 
neighbourhood in her face, and cheeks and arms so hard and red 
that I wondered the birds did not peck her in preference to 
apples. 

There comes out of the cloud, our house — not new to me, but 
quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. On the ground-floor 
is Peggotty's kitchen opening into a back-yard; with a pigeon- 
house on a pole, in the centre, without any pigeons in it ; a great 
dog-kennel in a corner, without any dog ; and a quantity of fowls 
that look terribly tall to me, walking about in a menacing and 
ferocious manner. There is one cock who gets upon a post to 
crow, and seems to take particular notice of me as I look at him 
through the kitchen window, who makes me shiver, he is so fierce. 
Of the geese outside the side-gate who come waddling after me 
with their long necks stretched out when I go that way, I dream 
at night; as a man environed by wild beasts might dream of 
lions. 

Here is a long passage — what an enormous perspective I make 
of it ! leading from Peggotty's kitchen to the front door. A dark 
store-room opens out of it, and that is a place to be run past at 
night; for I don't know what may be among those tubs and 
jars and old tea-chests, when there is nobody in there with a dimly 
burning light letting a mouldy air come out at the door, in which 
there is the smell of soap, pickles, pepper, candles, and coffee, all 
in one whiff. Then there are the two parlours ; the parlour in 
which we sit of an evening, my mother and I and Peggotty — for 
Peggotty is quite our companion, when her work is done and we 
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are alone — and the best parlour where we sit on a Sunday ; grandly, 
but not so comfortably. There is something of a doleful air about 
that room to me, for Peggotty has told me — I don't know when, 
but apparently ages ago — about my father's funeral, and the com- 
pany having their black cloaks put on. One Sunday night my 
mother reads to Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus was raised 
up from the dead. And I am so frightened that they are afterwards 
obliged to take me out of bed, and show me the quiet churchyard 
out of the bedroom window, with the dead all lying in their graves 
at rest, below the solemn moon. 

There is nothing half so green that I know anywhere, as the 
grass of that churchyard ; nothing half so shady as its trees ; noth- 
ing half so quiet as its tombstones. The sheep are feeding there, 
when I kneel up, early in the morning in my little bed in a closet 
within my mother's room, to look out at it ; and I see the red light 
shining on the sundial, and think within myself, " Is the sundial 
glad, I wonder, that it can tell the time again ? " 

Here is our pew in the church. What a high-backed pew ! 
With a window near it, out of which our house can be seen, and 
is seen many times during the morning service by Peggotty, who 
likes to make herself as sure as she can that it is not being robbed, 
or is not in flames. But though Peggotty's eye wanders, she is 
much offended if mine does, and frowns to me, as I stand upon 
the seat, that I am to look at the clergyman. But I can't always 
look at him — I know him without that white thing on, and I am 
afraid of his wondering why I stare so, and perhaps stopping the 
service to inquire — and what am I to do? It's a dreadful thing 
to gape, but I must do something. I look at my mother, but she 
pretends not to see me. I look at a boy in the aisle, and he makes 
faces at me. I look at the sunlight coming in at the open door 
through the porch, and there I see a stray sheep — I don't mean a 
sinner, but mutton — half making up his mind to come into the 
church. I feel that if I looked at him any longer, I might be 
tempted to say something out loud ; and what would become of 
me then ! . . . I look from Mr. Chillip in his Sunday neckcloth 
to the pulpit ; and think what a good place it would be to play in, 
and what a castle it would make with another boy coming up the 
stairs to attack it, and having the velvet cushion with the tassels 
thrown down on his head. In time my eyes gradually shut up ; 
and from hearing the clergyman singing a drowsy song in the heat, 
I hear nothing, until I fall off the seat with a crash, and am taken 
out, more dead than alive, by Peggotty. 

David Copperfield 
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MRS. PIPCHIN AND PAUL DOMBEY 

This celebrated Mrs. Pipchin was a marvellous ill-favoured, ill- 
conditioned old lady, of a stooping figure, with a mottled face, like 
bad marble, a hook nose, and a hard grey eye, that looked as if it 
might have been hammered at on an anvil without sustaining any 
injury. Forty years at least had elapsed since the Peruvian mines 
had been the death of Mr. Pipchin ; but his relict still wore black 
bombazeen, of such a lustreless, deep, dead, sombre shade, that 
gas itself couldn't light her up after dark, and her presence was a 
quencher to any number of candles. She was generally spoken 
of as "a great manager " of children ; and the secret of her man- 
agement was, to give them everything that they didn't like, and 
nothing that they did — which was found to sweeten their disposi- 
tions very much. She was such a bitter old lady, that one was 
tempted to believe there had been some mistake in the application 
of the Peruvian machinery, and that all her waters of gladness and 
milk of human kindness, had been pumped out dry, instead of the 
mines. 

The Castle of this ogress and child-queller was in a steep by- 
street at Brighton ; where the soil was more than usually chalky, 
flinty, and sterile, and the houses were more than usually brittle 
and thin ; where the small front gardens had the unaccountable 
property of producing nothing but marigolds, whatever was sown 
in them ; and where snails were constantly discovered holding on 
to the street doors, and other public places they were not expected 
to ornament, with the tenacity of cupping-glasses. In the winter 
time the air couldn't be got out of the Castle, and in the summer 
time it couldn't be got in. There was such a continual reverbera- 
tion of wind in it, that it sounded like a great shell, which the 
inhabitants were obliged to hold to their ears night and day, 
whether they liked it or no. It was not, naturally, a fresh smell- 
ing house ; and in the window of the front parlour, which was 
never opened, Mrs. Pipchin kept a collection of plants in pots, 
which imparted an earthy flavour of their own to the establish- 
ment. However choice examples of their kind, too, these plants 
were of a kind peculiarly adapted to the embowerment of Mrs. 
Pipchin. There were half-a-dozen specimens of the cactus, 
writhing round bits of lath, like hairy serpents ; another specimen 
shooting out broad claws, like a green lobster ; several creeping 
vegetables, possessed of sticky and adhesive leaves ; and one un- 
comfortable flower-pot hanging to the ceiling, which appeared to 
have boiled over, and tickling people underneath with its long 
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green ends, reminded them of spiders in which Mrs. Pipchin's 
dwelling was uncommonly prolific, though perhaps it challenged 
competition still more proudly, in the season, in point of earwigs. 

Mrs. Pipchin's scale of charges being high, however, to all who 
could afford to pay, and Mrs. Pipchin very seldom sweetening the 
equable acidity of her nature in favour of anybody, she was held 
to be an old lady of remarkable firmness, who was quite scientific 
in her knowledge of the childish character. On this reputation 
and on the broken heart of Mr. Pipchin, she had contrived, 
taking one year with another, to eke out a tolerably sufficient 
living since her husband's demise. Within three days after Mrs. 
Chick's first allusion to her, this excellent old lady had the satis- 
faction of anticipating a handsome addition to her current receipts, 
from the pocket of Mr. Dombey ; and of receiving Florence and 
her little brother Paul as inmates of the Castle. 

Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox, who had brought them down on 
the previous night (which they all passed at an Hotel), had just 
driven away from the door, on their journey home again ; and 
Mrs. Pipchin, with her back to the fire, stood, reviewing the new- 
comers, like an old soldier. Mrs. Pipchin's middle-aged niece, 
her good-natured and devoted slave, but possessing a gaunt and * 
iron-bound aspect, and much afflicted with boils on her nose, was 
divesting Master Bitherstone of the clean collar he had worn on 
parade. Miss Pankey, the only other little boarder at present, had 
that moment been walked off to Castle Dungeon (an empty apart- 
ment at the back, devoted to correctional purposes), for having 
sniffed thrice, in the presence of visitors. 

" Well, Sir," said Mrs. Pipchin to Paul, " how do you think 
you shall like me?" 

" I don't think I shall like you at all," replied Paul. " I want 
to go away. This isn't my house." 

" No. It's mine," retorted Mrs. Pipchin. 

" It's a very nasty one," said Paul. 

"There's a worse place in it than this though," said Mrs. 
Pipchin, " where we shut up our bad boys." 

" Has he ever been in it ? " asked Paul, pointing out Master 
Bitherstone. 

Mrs. Pipchin nodded assent ; and Paul had enough to do, for 
the rest of that day, in surveying Master Bitherstone from head to 
foot, and watching all the workings of his countenance, with the 
interest attaching to a boy of mysterious and terrible experiences. 
At one o'clock there was a dinner, chiefly of the farinaceous and 
vegetable kind, when Miss Pankey (a mild little blue-eyed morsel 
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of a child, who W* ^ s ^Poo^every morning, and seemed ; 
danger of being rubbed away, altogether) was Jed i n from raptiv^ 
by the ogress herself, and instructed that nobody who snift?^ 



by the ogress herself, and instructed that nobody who sniff ^V 
before visitors ever went to Heaven When this great truth K^*\ 
been thoroughly impressed upon ner, she was regaled with ri ^^* 
and subsequently repeated the torm of grace established i^ ^^^ 
Castle, in which there was a special clause, thanking Mrs. Pjv. Vw ^ 
for a good dinner. Mrs. Pipchin s niece, Berinthia, toofc^Vv^ 
pork. Mrs. Pipchin, whose constitution required warm n<w^^C*l 
ment, made a special repast of mutton-chops, which were h^*\^^^3 
in hot and hot, between two plates, and smelt very nice. ^r^>- 

As it rained after dinner, and they couldn't go out wal^. %^ 
the beach, and Mrs. Pipchin's constitution required rest afte^ *W 
they went away with Berry (otherwise Berinthia) to the ^l*y^^ O^ 
an empty room looking out upon a chalk wall and a water-k *\*v ^p 5 
made ghastly by a ragged fireplace without any stove in (J^t* 0? */ 
livened by company, however, this was the best place afte^ ^> ' *ic/ 
Berry played with them there, and seemed to enjoy a ga*n§ *v ^Jj . ^- 
as much as they did ; until Mrs. Pipchin knocking angrjj * *tLf° r 
wall, like the Cock Lane Ghost revived, they left off, and £ ^ *; ^ s 
them stories in a whisper until twilight. ' ^> to]H 

For tea there was plenty of milk and water, and bread ann l 
with a little black tea-pot for Mrs. Pipchin and Berry, and h utf er, 
toast unlimited for Mrs. Pipchin, which was brought in, hot l tered 
like the chops. Though Mrs. Pipchin got very greasy outsiH hot> 
this dish, it didn't seem to lubricate her internally, at all  f ° Ver 
was as fierce as ever and the hard grey eye knew no softening ^ 

After tea, Berry brought out a little work-box, with the L 
Pavilion on the lid, and fell to working busily ; while Mrs Pir? h* 
having put on her spectacles and opened a great volume" bound 'iVi' 
green baize, began to nod. And whenever Mrs. Pipchin caught 
herself falling forward into the fire, and woke up, she ffllirSn 
Master Bitherstone on the nose for nodding too. 

At last it was the children's bedtime, and after prayers thev went 
to bed. As little Miss Pankey was afraid of sleeping alone in the 
dark, Mrs. Pipchin always made a point of driving her upstairs her 
self, like a sheep ; and it was cheerful to hear Miss Pankey moaning 
long afterwards, in the least eligible chamber, and Mrs Pipchin 
now and then going in to shake her. At about half-past nine 
o clock the odour of a warm sweet-bread (Mrs. Pipchin 's constitution 
wouldn t go to sleep without sweet-bread) diversified the prevail- 
ing fragrance of the house, which Mrs. Wickam said was "a smell 
of building " ; and slumber fell upon the Castle shortly after 
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The breakfast next morning was like the tea over night, except 
that Mrs. Pipchin took her roll instead of toast, and seemed a little 
more irate when it was over. Master Bitherstone read aloud to 
the rest a pedigree from Genesis (judiciously selected by Mrs. 
Pipchin), getting over the names with the ease and clearness of a 
person tumbling up the treadmill. That done, Miss Pankey was 
borne away to be shampoo'd; and Master Bitherstone to have 
something else done to him with salt water, from which he always 
returned very blue and dejected. Paul and Florence went out in 
the meantime on the beach with Wickam — who was constantly in 
tears — and at about noon Mrs. Pipchin presided over some Early 
Readings. It being a part of Mrs. Pipchin 's system not to encourage 
a child's mind to develop and expand itself like a young flower, but 
to open it by force like an oyster, the moral of these lessons was 
usually of a violent and stunning character : the hero — a naughty 
boy — seldom, in the mildest catastrophe, being finished off by any- 
thing less than a lion, or a bear. 

Such was life at Mrs. Pipchin's. On Saturday Mr. Dombey 
came down ; and Florence and Paul would go to his Hotel, and 
have tea. They passed the whole of Sunday with him, and generally 
rode out before dinner; and on these occasions Mr. Dombey 
seemed to grow, like FalstafFs assailants, and instead of being one 
man in buckram, to become a dozen. Sunday evening was the 
most melancholy evening in the week, for Mrs. Pipchin always 
made a point of being particularly cross on Sunday nights. Miss 
Pankey was generally brought back from an aunt's at Rottingdean, 
in deep distress ; and Master Bitherstone, whose relatives were all 
in India, and who was required to sit, between the services, in an 
erect position with his head against the parlour wall neither mov- 
ing hand nor foot, suffered so acutely in his young spirits that he 
once asked Florence, on a Sunday night, if she could give him any 
idea of the way back to Bengal. 

But it was generally said Mrs. Pipchin was a woman of 
system with children ; and no doubt she was. Certainly the wild 
ones went home tame enough, after sojourning for a few months 
beneath her hospitable roof. It was generally said, too, that it 
was highly creditable of Mrs. Pipchin to have devoted herself to 
this way of life, and to have made such a sacrifice of her feelings, 
and such a resolute stand against her troubles, when Mr. Pipchin 
broke his heart in the Peruvian mines. 

At this exemplary old lady, Paul would sit staring in his little 
arm-chair by the fire, for any length of time. He never seemed 
to know what weariness was, when he was looking fixedly at Mrs. 
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Pipchin. He was not fond of her ; he was not afraid of her ; but 
in those old old moods of his, she seemed to have a grotesque 
attraction for him. There he would sit, looking at her, and 
warming his hands, and looking at her, until he sometimes quite 
confounded Mrs. Pipchin, Ogress as* she was. Once she asked 
him, when they were alone, what he was thinking about. 

" You," said Paul, without the least reserve. 

" And what are you thinking about me ? " asked Mrs. Pipchin. 

" I'm thinking how old you must be," said Paul. 

" You mustn't say such things as that, young gentleman," re- 
turned the dame. " That'll never do/' 

" Why not ? " asked Paul. 

" Because it's not polite," said Mrs. Pipchin snappishly. 

" Not polite ? " said Paul. 

" No." 

" It's not polite/' said Paul, innocently, " to eat all the mutton- 
chops and toast, VVickam says." 

" Wickam," retorted Mrs. Pipchin, colouring, "is a wicked, 
impudent, bold-faced hussy." 

" What's that ? " inquired Paul. 

"Never you mind, Sir," retorted Mrs. Pipchin. " Remember 
the story of the little boy that was gored to death by a mad bull 
for asking questions." 

" If the bull was mad," said Paul, " how did he know that 
the boy had asked questions ? Nobody can go and whisper se- 
crets to a mad bull. I don't believe that story." 

"You don't believe it, Sir?" repeated Mrs. Pipchin amazed. 

"No," said Paul. 

" Not if it should happen to have been a tame bull, you little 
Infidel ? " said Mrs. Pipchin. 

As Paul had not considered the subject in that light, and had 
founded his conclusions on the alleged lunacy of the bull, he 
allowed himself to be put down for the present. But he sat turn- 
ing it over in his mind, with such an obvious intention of fixing 
Mrs. Pipchin presently, that even that hardy old lady deemed 
it prudent to retreat until he should have forgotten the subject. 

From that time, Mrs. Pipchin appeared to have something of the 
same odd kind of attraction towards Paul, as Paul had towards her. 
She would make him move his chair to her side of the fire, instead 
of sitting opposite ; and there he would remain in a nook between 
Mrs. Pipchin and the fender, with all the light of his little face 
absorbed into the black bombazeen drapery, studying every line 
and wrinkle of her countenance, and peering at the hard grey eye, 
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until Mrs. Pipchin was sometimes fain to shut it on pretence of 
dozing. Mrs. Pipchin had an old black cat, who generally lay 
coiled upon the centre foot of the fender, purring egotistically, and 
winking at the fire until the contracted pupils of his eyes were like 
two notes of admiration. The good old lady might have been — 
not to record it disrespectfully — a witch, and Paul and the cat her 
two familiars, as they sat by the fire together. It would have been 
quite in keeping with the appearance of the party if they had all 
sprung up the chimney in a high wind one night, and never been 
heard of any more. 

This, however, never came to pass. The cat, and Paul, and 
Mrs. Pipchin, were constantly to be found in their usual places after 
dark ; and Paul, eschewing the companionship of Master Bither- 
stone, went on studying Mrs. Pipchin, and the cat, and the fire, 
night after night, as if they were a book of necromancy, in three 
volumes. 

Dombey and Son 



THE DEATH OF SIDNEY CARTON 

Along the Paris streets, the death-carts rumble, hollow and 
harsh. Six tumbrils carry the day's wine to La Guillotine. All 
the devouring and insatiate monsters imagined since imagination 
could record itself, are fused into the one realization, Guillotine. 
And yet there is not in France, with its rich variety of soil and 
climate, a blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, a peppercorn, which will 
grow to maturity under conditions more certain than those that 
have produced this horror. Crush humanity out of shape once 
more, under similar hammers, and it will twist itself into the same 
tortured forms. Sow the same seed of rapacious licence and 
oppression over again, and it will surely yield the same fruit ac- 
cording to its kind. 

As the sombre wheels of the six carts go round, they seem to 
plough up a long crooked furrow among the populace in the streets. 
Ridges of faces are thrown to this side and to that, and the 
ploughs go steadily onward. So used are the regular inhabitants 
of the houses to the spectacle, that in many windows there are no 
people, and in some the occupation of the hands is not so much 
as suspended, while the eyes survey the faces in the tumbrils. 
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Here and there, the inmate has visitors to see the sight ; then he 
points his finger, with something of the complacency of a curator 
or authorized exponent, to this cart and to this, and seems to tell 
who sat here yesterday, and who there the day before. 

Of the riders in the tumbrils, some observe these things, and 
all things on their last roadside, with an impassive stare ; others, 
with a lingering interest in the ways of life and men. Some, 
seated with drooping heads, are sunk in silent despair; again, 
there are some so heedful of their looks that they cast upon the 
multitude such glances as they have seen in theatres, and in 
pictures. Several close their eyes, and think, or try to get their 
straying thoughts together. Only one, and he a miserable 
creature, of a crazed aspect, is so shattered and made drunk 
by horror, that he sings, and tries to dance. Not .one of the 
whole number appeals, by look or gesture, to the pity of the 
people. 

There is a guard of sundry horsemen riding abreast of the 
tumbrils, and faces are often turned up to some of them, and they 
are asked some question. It would seem to be always the same 
question, for it is always followed by a press of people towards 
the third cart. The horsemen abreast of that cart, frequently 
point out one man in it with their swords. The leading curiosity 
is, to know which he is ; he stands at the back of the tumbril with 
his head bent down, to converse with a mere girl who sits on the 
side of the cart and holds his hand. He has no curiosity or care 
for the scene about him, and always speaks to the girl. Here and 
there in the long street of St. Honored cries are raised against him. 
If they move him at all, it is only to a quiet smile, as he shakes 
his hair a little more loosely about his face. He cannot easily 
touch his face, his arms being bound. 

On the steps of a church, awaiting the coming of the tumbrils, 
stands the Spy or prison-sheep. He looks into the first of them : 
not there. He looks into the second : not there. He already 
asks himself, " Has he sacrificed me ? " when his face clears as he 
looks into the third. 

"Which is Evr^monde? ,> says a man behind him. 

" That. At the back there." 

" With his hand in the girl's ? " 

" Yes." 

The man cries, " Down, Evr£monde ! To the guillotine all 
aristocrats ! Down, Evr£monde ! " 

" Hush, hush ! " the Spy intreats him, timidly. 

" And why not, citizen ? " 
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" He is going to pay the forfeit : it will be paid in five minutes 
more. Let htm be at peace. ,, 

But the man continuing to exclaim, "Down, Evr£monde ! " 
the face of Evr£monde is for a moment turned towards him. 
Evr£monde then sees the Spy, and looks attentively at him, and 
goes his way. 

The clocks were on the stroke of three, and the furrow 
ploughed among the populace is turning round, to come on into 
the place of execution, and end. The ridges thrown to this side 
and to that, now crumble in and close behind the last plough as 
it passes on, for all are following to the Guillotine. In front of it, 
seated in chairs, as in a garden of public diversion, are a number 
of women, busily knitting. On one of the foremost chairs, stands 
The Vengeance, looking about for her friend. 

" Th£rese 1 " she cries, in her shrill tones, " who has seen her ? 
Th£rese Defarge I " 

"She never missed before," says a knitting-woman of the sister- 
hood. 

" No ; nor will she miss now," cries The Vengeance, petulantly. 
" Th&ese." 

"Louder/' the woman recommends. 

Ay ! Louder, Vengeance, much louder, and still she will 
scarcely hear thee. Louder yet, Vengeance, with a little oath or 
so added, and yet it will hardly bring her. Send other women up 
and down to seek her, lingering somewhere ; and yet, although 
the messengers have done dread deeds, it is questionable whether 
of their own wills they will go far enough to find her ! 

" Bad fortune I " cried The Vengeance, stamping her foot in 
the chair, "and here are the tumbrils ! And Evr£monde will be 
despatched in a wink, and she not here ! See her knitting in my 
hand, and her empty chair ready for her. I cry with vexation and 
disappointment ! " 

As The Vengeance descends from her elevation to do it, the 
tumbrils begin to discharge their loads. The ministers of Sainte 
Guillotine are robed and ready. Crash ! — A head is held up, and 
the knitting-women, who scarcely lifted their eyes to look at it 
a moment ago when it could think and speak, count One. 

The second tumbril empties and moves on ; the third comes 
up. Crash ! — And the knitting- women, never faltering or pausing 
in their work, count Two. 

The supposed Evr£monde descends, and the seamstress is lifted 
out next after him. He has not relinquished her patient hand in 
getting out, but still holds it as he promised. He gently places 



her with her hack to triti cras n - 
falls, and she looks into his f a engine 
"But for you, dear ston„,," [i «« 
I am naturally a poor little U,Z' "*°"!<i 
been able to raise my trrougf, ( ~*' "Wnt of 
we might have hope and comf™ C iim w 
sent to me by Heaven,. • • " m here to 

"Or you to me," says Sidnev r- 

me, dear child, and mi,^,j no "r^ barton. 

" I mind nothing wrufe j V^ r object 

nothing when I let it go, if th **old you 

"They will be rapid. Feiu . ar e rapid 

The wo stand in the f not!" 

they speak as if they were thinning 

hand to hand, heart to heart ' Eyi 

versal Mother, else so ^^ . these tw 

together or» the dark high,™ apart am 

in her bosom. * c,a r epair h 

"Brave and generous fri~ 

last question ? I «m vety i~"d, w,ll ,, 

little." Knorant, ant 

"Tell me what it i s .» 

" I have a cousin, an on] 

whom I love very dearly. s„ ^ e .Wive ami 

she lives in a farmer s house ir, ' s fi ve year 

us, and she knows nothing of ™» south co 

I could, how should 1 tell h er f y /?'?-«>, 

"Yes, yes; better as it is." " « bette 

"What I have been thi„ kin 

still thinking now, a, I i^t ,„« « »e^ 

me so much '"PP?". » this :_ j/^r ki„ d , 

to the poor, and they come to 1* ."•» Repi 

suffer lis, »**= n " y hve ■» long „„„'*» hung, 

..What then, my goml. Sua?.; «>e ma, 

,. Do you think:" , he ' 

much endurance fill with tears, S™»S eye, 

tremble : " th " " »'« «em long lo " ' h<i «P» p 

better ■»"<» where * trust both ™°- »Mle 

sheltered ? " ytm »"d I 

„ It cannot be, my child; the,.  
trouble there. ■» » no Ti 

,. You comfort me so ^^ 
kiss you now ? Is the moment ' «» so i> 
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" Yes." 

She kisses his lips ; he kisses hers ; they solemnly bless each 
other. The spare hand does not tremble as he releases it ; nothing 
worse than a sweet, bright constancy is in the patient face. She 
goes next before him — is gone ; the knitting-women count Twenty- 
Two. 

•' I am the Resurrection and the Life saith the Lord ; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die." 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of many faces, 
the pressing on of many footsteps in the outskirts of the crowd, so 
that it swells forward in a mass, like one great heave of water, all 
flashes away. Twenty-Three. 

Tale of Two Cities 



CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

(1816-1855) 

PREFACE TO WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

Where delineation of human character is concerned, the case 
is different. I am bound to avow that she had scarcely more 
practical knowledge of the peasantry amongst whom she lived 
than a nun has of the country people who sometimes pass her 
convent gates. My sister's disposition was not naturally gregari- 
ous ; circumstances favoured and fostered her tendency to seclu- 
sion ; except to go to church or take a walk in the hills, she rarely 
crossed the threshold of home. Though her feeling for the people 
round was benevolent, intercourse with them she never sought ; 
nor, with very few exceptions, ever experienced And yet ^ she 
knew them ; knew their ways, their language, their family ™wnes 
she could hear of them with interest, and talk of them wlt * °™» 
minute, graphic, and accurate ; but with them she r f ^^red of 
a word. Hence it ensued that what her mind had gf\ ner ^ °* 
the real concerning them was too . ^^^ ^££ n S 
tragic and terrible traits of which, in listening to tne ;^ Delled to 
of every rude vicinage, the memory is sometimes ^J?™^ 
receive" the impress. Her imagination, which was a spu ^more 
sombre than sunny, more powerful than sportiv * «^m such 
traits materials whence it wrought creations like Heathc un n e 
Earnshaw, like Catherine. Having formed these be ngs she o^d 
not know what she had done. If the auditor of her work wnen 
read in manuscript shuddered under the grinding infl " en( ; e °. 
natures so relentless and implacable, of spints so lost and tauen, 
if it was complained that the mere hearing of certain vivid ana 
fearful scenes banished sleep by night, and disturbed mental peace 
by day, Ellis Bell would wonder what was meant, and suspect the 
complainant of affectation. Had she but lived, her mind would 
of itself have grown like a strong tree, loftier, straighter, wider- 
spreading, and its matured fruits would have attained a mellower 
ripeness and smnnier bloom ; but on that mind time and expen- 
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ence alone could work ; to the influence of other intellects it was 
not amenable. 

Having avowed that over much of Wuthering Heights there 
broods "a horror of great darkness"; that, in its storm- heated 
and electrical atmosphere, we seem at times to breathe lightning, 
let me point to those spots where % clouded daylight and the eclipsed 
sun still attest their existence. For a specimen of true benevolence 
and homely fidelity, look at the character of Nelly Dean ; for an 
example of constancy and tenderness, remark that of Edgar 
Linton. (Some people will think these qualities do not shine so 
well incarnate in a man as they would do in a woman, but Ellis 
Bell could never be brought to comprehend this notion ; nothing 
moved her more than any insinuation that the faithfulness and 
clemency, the long-suffering and loving-kindness which are 
esteemed virtues in i the daughters of Eve, become foibles in the 
sons of Adam. She held that mercy and forgiveness are the 
divinest attributes of the Great Being who made both man and 
woman, and that what clothes the Godhead in glory can disgrace 
no form of feeble humanity.) There is a dry saturnine humour 
in the delineation of old Joseph, and some glimpses of grace and 
gaiety animate the younger Catherine. Nor is even the first 
heroine of the name destitute of a certain strange beauty in her 
fierceness, or of honesty in the midst of perverted passion and 
passionate perversity. 

Heathcliff, indeed, stands unredeemed ; never once swerving 
in his arrow-straight course to perdition, from the time when " the 
little black-haired swarthy thing, as black as if it came from the 
Devil,'' was first unrolled out of the bundle and set on its feet in 
the farmhouse kitchen, to the hour when Nelly Dean found the 
grim, stalwart corpse laid on its back in the panel-enclosed bed, 
with wide-gazing eyes that seemed " to sneer at her attempt to 
close them, and parted lips and sharp white teeth that sneered too." 

Heathcliff betrays one solitary human feeling, and that is not 
his love for Catherine ; which is a sentiment fierce and inhuman ; 
a passion such as might boil and glow in the bad essence of some 
evil genius; a fire that might form the tormented centre — the 
ever-suffering soul of some magnate of the infernal world ; and by 
its quenchless and ceaseless ravage effect the execution of the 
decree which condemns him to carry Hell with him wherever he 
wanders. No; the single link that connects Heathcliff with 
humanity is his rudely-confessed regard for Hareton Earnshaw — 
the young man whom he has ruined : and then his half-implied 
esteem for Nelly Dean. These solitary traits omitted, we should 
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say he was child of neither lascar nor gipsy, but a man's sh* 
animated by demon life — a Ghoul — an Afreet. a ^ e 

Whether it is right or advisable to create beings like Heathcliff 
I do not know *, I scarcely think it is. But this I know ; the writer 
who possesses the creative gift owns something of which he is not 
always master — something that, at times, strangely works and wills 
for itself. He mayday down rules and devise principles, andtto rules 
and principles it will perhaps for years lie in subjection ; and then, 
haply without any warning of revolt, there comes a time when it 
will no longer consent to " harrow the valleys, or be bound with a 
band in the furrow " — when it " laughs at the multitude of the 
city, and regards not the crying of the driver " — when, refusing 
absolutely to make ropes out of sea-sand any longer, it sets to 
work on statue-hewing, and you have a Pluto or a Jove, a Tisi- 
phone or a Psyche, a Mermaid or a Madonna, as Fate or Inspira- 
tion direct. Be the work grim or glorious, dread or divine, you 
have little choice left but quiescent adoption. As for you — the 
nominal artist — your share in it has been to work passively under 
dictates you neither delivered nor could question — that would not 
be uttered at your prayer, nor suppressed at your caprice. If the 
result be attractive, the World will praise you, who little deserve 
praise ; if it be repulsive, the same World will blame you, who 
almost as little deserve blame. 

Wuthering Heights was hewn in a wild workshop, with 

simple tools, out of homely materials. The statuary found a 

granite block on a solitary moor; gazing thereon, he saw how 

from the crag might be elicited a head, savage, swart, sinister ; a 

form moulded with at least one element of grandeur — power. He 

wrought with a rude chisel, and from no model but the vision of 

his meditations. With time and labour, the crag took human 

shape; and there it stands, colossal, dark, and frowning, half 

statue, half rock ; in the former sense, terrible and goblin-like ; in 

the latter, almost beautiful, for its colouring is of mellow grey, and 

moorland moss clothes it ; and heath, with its blooming bells and 

balmy fragrance, grows faithfully close to the giant's feet. 



AN ENGLISHMAN IN BELGIUM 



This is Belgium, reader. Look 1 don't call the p\ e \.ute * nat 01 
a dull one — it was neither flat nor dull to me whet\ \ fast beheld 
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it. When I left Ostend on a mild February morning, and found 
myself on the road to Brussels, nothing could look vapid to me. 
My sense of enjoyment possessed an edge whetted to the finest, 
untouched, keen, exquisite. I was young ; I had good health ; 
Pleasure and I had never met ; no indulgence of hers had enervated 
or sated one faculty of my nature. Liberty I clasped in my arms 
for the first time, and the influence of her smile and embrace re- 
vived my life like the sun and the west wind. Yes, at that epoch I 
felt like a morning traveller who doubts not that from the hill he 
is ascending he shall behold a glorious sunrise ; what if the track 
be strait, steep, and stony ? he sees it not ; his eyes are fixed on that 
summit, flushed already, flushed and gilded, and having gained it 
he is certain of the scene beyond. He knows that the sun will 
face him, that his chariot is even now coming over the eastern 
horizon, and that the herald breeze he feels on his cheek is open- 
ing for the god's career a clear, vast path of azure, amidst clouds 
soft as pearl and warm as flame. Difficulty and toil were to be 
my lot, but sustained by energy, drawn on by hopes as bright as 
vague, I deemed such a lot no hardship. I mounted now the hill 
in shade ; there were pebbles, inequalities, briars in my path ; but 
my eyes were fixed on the crimson peak above ; my imagination 
was with the refulgent firmament beyond, and I thought nothing 
of the stones turning under my feet, or of the thorns scratching my 
face and hands. 

I gazed often, and always with delight, from the window of the 
diligence (these, be it remembered, were not the days of trains and 
railroads). Well! and what did I see? I will tell you faithfully. 
Green, reedy -swamps; fields fertile but flat, cultivated in patches 
that made them look like magnified kitchen-gardens ; belts of cut 
trees, formal as pollard willows, skirting the horizon ; narrow 
canals, gliding slow by the road-side ; painted Flemish farm-houses ; 
some very dirty hovels ; a grey, dead sky, wet road, wet fields, wet 
house-tops ; not a beautiful, scarcely a picturesque object met my 
eye 'along the whole route ; yet to me, all was beautiful, all was 
more than picturesque. It continued fair so long as daylight 
lasted, though the moisture of many preceding damp days had 
sodden the whole country; as it grew dark, however, the rain 
* recommenced, and it was through streaming and starless dark- 
ness my eye caught the first gleam of the lights of Brussels. I saw 
little of the city but its lights that night. Having alighted from 

the diligence, a fiacre conveyed me to the Hotel de • where I 

had been advised by a fellow-traveller to put up ; having eaten a 
traveller's supper, I retired to bed, and slept a traveller's sleep. 
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vt . ^^ninff I awoke from prolonged and soi/h rf 

Next morwng £ 6 «fr epose mth 

the ^Ptession th* £ imagining that I had oy^ n ^ '° ** 

broad daylight i , s . .J~ . K ' . «*, *„,,„,.;,, „ 1 „„ **,. rsIe Pt myself 

and should be behind time at the r counting-house T he moment^ 
and painful sense of restraint vanished before the revj Ved and re J 
vivine consciousness of freedom, as, throwing back the white 
curtate of my bed, I looked forth into a wide Jo%, foreign 
chamber • how different from the small and dingy, though not 
comfortable, apartment I had occupied for a night or two i 

COmlOnauic, v u , __,;,.•„ for fh _ s-.-jino- n f 



un- 
two at a 



comfortable, apartment 1 n»" ^upieo. ior a mgnt or two at a 
resoectable inn in London while waiting for the sailing of the 
ket 1 Yet far be it from me to profane the memory of that 
ij!hp dinev room \ It, too, is dear to my soul ; for there, as I lay 
n auiet and darkness, I first heard the great bell of St. Paul's 
telling London it was midnight, and well do I recall the deep, 
deliberate tones, so full charged with colossal phlegm and force. 
From the small narrow window of that room, I first saw tke 
Anme looming through a London mist. I suppose the sensations 
«tirrM bv these first sounds, first sights, are felt but once ; treasure 
them Memory, seal them in urns, and keep them in safe niches ! 
W>n -I rose. Travellers talk of the apartments in foreign dwell- 
Zt being bare and uncomfortable ; I thought my chamber looked 
Slvand cheerful. It had such large windows-*™*** that 
iLuke doors with such broad, clear panes of glass ; such a 
° pe Ti ikIL gS stood on my dressing-table-such a fine mirror 
SSLS^S?^2S2o>ihe painted floor. looked so clean 
S TJlossv • when I had dressed and was descending the stain, the 
Wd marble steps almost awed me, and so did the lofty hall into 
wK rtTev conducted. On the first landing I met a Flem sh 
ho£emafd y ; she £ wooden shbes, a short red petticoat, a printed 
rotten bedgown, her face was broad, her physiognomy eminently 
srumd when I spoke to her in French, she answered me in 
Slemth, with an jr the reverse 0^^%^^^^ 
ins • if she was not pretty or pohte, she was, l conceived, very 
picturesque ; she reminded me of the female figures m certa.n 
kutch paintings I had seen in other years at SeacomteHd^ 



A GREAT ACTRESS 



The theatre was full-cammed to its roof ; : ro ya \ and ncfcte 
were there ; pakce and hotel had emptied their nurses »* 
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tiers, so thronged and so hushed. Deeply did I feel myself 
privileged in having a place before .that stage ; I longed to see a 
being of whose powers I had heard reports which made me 
conceive peculiar anticipations. I wondered if she would justify 
her renown ; with strange curiosity, with feelings severe and 
austere, yet of riveted interests,* I waited. She was a study of 
such nature as had not encountered my eyes yet ; a great and new 
planet she was ; but in what shape ? I waited her rising. 

She rose at nine that December night; above the horizon 
I saw her come. She could shine yet with pale grandeur and 
steady might; but that star verged already on its judgment-day. 
Seen near, it was a chaos — hollow, half-consumed : an orb perished 
or perishing — half lava, half glow. 

I had heard this woman termed "plain," and I expected 
bony harshness and grimness — something large, angular, sallow. 
What I saw was the shadow of a royal Vashti ; a queen, fair as the 
day once, turned pale now like twilight, and wasted like wax 
in flame. 

For a while — a long while — I thought it was only a woman, 
though an unique woman, who moved in might and grace before 
this multitude. By-and-by I recognized my mistake. Behold ! 
I found upon her something neither of woman nor of man ; in 
each of her eyes sat a devil. These evil forces bore her 
through the tragedy, kept up her feeble strength — for she was but 
a frail creature; and as the action rose and the stir deepened, 
how wildly they shook her with their passions of the pit ! They 
wrote Hell on her straight, haughty brow. They tuned her voice 
to the note of torment. They writhed her regal face to a demoniac 
mask. Hate and Murder and Madness incarnate she stood. 

It was a marvellous sight ; a mighty revelation. 

It was a spectacle low, horrible, immoral. 

Swordsmen thrust through, and dying in their blood on the 
arena sand ; bulls goring horses disembowelled, made a meeker 
vision for the public — a milder condiment for a people's palate — 
than Vashti torn by seven devils ; devils which cried sore and rent 
the tenement they haunted, but still refused to be exorcised. 

Suffering had struck that stage empress ; and she stood before 
her audience, neither yielding to, nor enduring, nor, in finite 
measure, resenting it ; she stood locked in struggle, rigid in resist- 
ance. She stood, not dressed, but draped in pale antique folds, 
long and regular like sculpture. A background and entourage 
and flooring of deepest crimson threw her out, white like alabaster 
— like silver ; rather be it said, like Death, 
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come and 



wwe was t* e artt I- i?l e Cleo Patra? Let A&, 
• ? * Xrtd study this different vision. Let hi£ , --- 
slt down a nJ ^ muscle the abo bloc^ th f e fn h r e 

1 hav^W* that she does not ^ her ef> „ ™* o^ 
ness Xt^rdwouW make it ah e . To her, what hur'ts backet 
ness ^ ; ?: lv embodied; she looks on it as a thing that can be 
iraerworried do™, torn in shre ds. Scarcely* a substL^ 
attacKeu,^^^ grapples to conflict with abstractions. Before 
herseii, ^^ - s a tigress; she rends her woes, shivers them i n 
calamity ^^^orrence. Pain, for her, has no result in good ; tears 
convulse T ^ eS t of wisdom ; on sickness, on death itself, she looks 
w ^ r n ° " e of a rebel. Wicked, perhaps, she is, but also she i s 
with trie -£^j tier strength has conquered Beauty, has overcome 
strong , ^ i^ound both at her side, captives peerlessly fair, and 
Grace, * fair- Even in the utmost frenzy of energy is each. 
ii!f ^movement royally, imperially, incedingly upborne. He r 
Maenad lo0 se in revel or war, is still an angel's hair, and glorious 

hair, fl y xn P^-io. Fallen, insurgent, banished, she remembers th^ 
under a * re she rebelled. Heaven's light, following her exil e> 
heaven w cC>ri anes, and discloses their forlorn remoteness, 
pierces its ^ oW the Cleopatra, or any other slug, before her as ar > 
i° e and see ber cut through the pulpy mass as the scimitar- 
obstacle, ^ clove the down cushion. Let Paul Peter Rubens wak^ 
of Saladii* ^ d ^ kt him ^ ^ q{ hig cerementSj a nd bring into this 
from the <* ^ tbe army of hig fat women . tne magian power or 
presence tV^e gifting that slight rod of Moses, could, at one 
prophet- v*^ an( j remingle a se a S pell-parted, whelming the heavy 

waft, rele e down-rush of overthrown sea ramparts. 

host Witt* ^ aS not , j was tQld . and T have S aid she did not 

VaS X - though a spirit, she was a spirit out of Tophet. Well, 
look g 00 **^ of unholy force can arise from below, may not an 
if so ^^r iX of sacred essence descend one day from above? 
equal ettl**~ Villette 



A STRANGE HOUSE 



^^ liked, the prospect of a long walk, deep into *®Sjjj. 
I rather^^^ viUe . and j ^^ ft nQ worse because tbe even * 



and grim Basse 
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sky, over the city, was settling into a mass of black-blue metal, 
heated at the rim, and inflaming slowly to a heavy red. 

I fear a high wind, because storm demands the exertion of 
strength and use of action I always yield with pain ; but the sullen 
downfall, the thick snow descent, or dark rush of rain, ask only 
resignation — the quiet abandonment of garments and person to 
be drenched. In return, it sweeps a great capital clean before 
you ; it makes you a quiet path through broad, grand streets ; it 
petrifies a living city as if by eastern enchantment ; it transforms a 
Villette into a Tadmor. Let, then, the rains fall, and the floods 
descend — only I must first get rid of this basket of fruit. 

An unknown clock from an unknown tower (Jean Baptiste's 
voice was now too distant to be audible) was tolling the third 
quarter past five, when I reached that street and house whereof 
Madame Beck had given me the address. It was no street at all ; 
it seemed rather to be part of a square ; it was quiet, grass grew 
between the broad grey flags, the houses were large and looked 
very old — behind them rose the appearance of trees, indicating 
gardens at the back. Antiquity brooded above this region, 
business was banished thence. Rich men had once possessed this 
quarter, and once grandeur had made her seat here. That church, 
whose dark, half-ruinous turrets overlooked the square, was the 
venerable and formerly opulent shrine of the Magi. But wealth 
and greatness had long since stretched their gilded pinions and 
fled hence, leaving these their ancient nests perhaps to house 
Penury for a time, or perhaps to stand cold and empty, mouldering 
untenanted in the course of winters. 

As I crossed this deserted " place," on whose pavement drops 
almost as large as a five-franc piece were now slowly darkening, 
I saw, in its whole expanse, no symptom or evidence of life, ex- 
cept what was given in the figure of an infirm old priest, who 
went past, bending and propped on a staff — the type of eld and 
decay. 

He had issued from the very house to which I was directed ; 
and when I paused before the door just closed after him, and rang 
the bell, he turned to look at me. Nor did he soon avert his 
gaze ; perhaps he thought me, with my basket of summer fruit 
and my lack of the dignity age confers, an incongruous figure in 
such a scene. I know, had a young, ruddy-faced bonne opened 
the door to admit me, I should have thought such a one little in 
harmony with her -dwelling ; but when I found myself confronted 
by a very old woman, wearing a very antique peasant costume, a 
cap alike hideous and costly, with long flaps of native lace, a 

 * - » 
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petticoat and Jacket of cloth, and sabots more like little boats than 
shoes, it seemed all right, and soothingly in character. 

The expression of her face was not quite so soothing as the cut 
of her costume ; anything more cantankerous I have seldom seen • 
she would scarcely reply to my inquiry after Madame Walravens • 
I believe she would have snatched the basket of fruit from my hand' 
had not the old priest, hobbling up, checked her, and himself lent 
an ear to the message with which I was charged. 

His apparent deafness rendered it a little difficult to make him 
thoroughly understand that I must see Madame Walravens and 
consign the fruit into her own hands. At last, however, he com- 
prehended the fact that such were my orders, and that duty en- 
joined their literal fulfilment. Addressing the aged bonne, not 
in French, but in the aboriginal tongue of Labassecour, he per- 
suaded her, at last, to let me cross the inhospitable threshold, and 
himself escorting me upstairs, I was ushered into a sort of a salon, 
and there^left. 

The room was large, and had a fine old ceiling, and almost 
church-like windows of coloured glass ; but it was desolate, and 
in the shadow of a coming storm, looked strangely lowering. 
Within — opened a smaller room ; there, however, the blind of the 
single casement was closed ; through the deep gloom few details 
of furniture were apparent. These few I amused myself by 
puzzling to make out ; and, in particular, I was attracted by the 
outline of a picture on the wall. 

By-and-by the picture seemed to give way ; to my bewilder- 
ment, it shook, it sank, it rolled back into nothing ; its vanishing 
left an opening arched, leading into an arched passage, with a mystic 
winding stair; both passage and stair were of cold stone, un- 
carpeted and unpainted. Down this donjon stair descended a 
tap, tap, like a stick ; soon, there fell on the steps a shadow, and 
last of all, I was aware of a substance. 

Yet, was it actual substance, this appearance approaching me? 
this obstruction, partially darkening the arch ? 

It drew near, and I saw it well. I began to comprehend 
where I was. Well might this old square be named quarter of 
the Magi — well might the three towers, overlooking it, own for 
godfathers three mystic sages of a dead and dark art. Hoar en- 
chantment here prevailed; a spell had opened for me elf-land — 
that cell-like room, that vanishing picture, that arch and passage, 
and stair of st C ne, were all parts of a fairy tale. Distincter even 
than these Sc^ n j c details stood the chief figure — Cunegonde the 
sorceress I At^] evo la, the evil fairy. How was she ? 
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She might be three feet high, but she had no shape ; her skinny 
hands rested upon each other, and pressed the gold knob of a 
wand-like ivory staff. Her face was large, set, not upon her 
shoulders, but before her breast ; she seemed to have no neck ; I 
should have said there were a hundred years in her features, and 
more perhaps in her eyes — her malign, unfriendly eyes, with thick 
grey brows above, and livid lids all round. How severely they 
viewed me, with a sort of dull displeasure ! 

This being wore a gown of brocade, dyed bright blue, full- 
tinted as the gentianella flower, and covered with satin foliage in a 
large pattern ; over the gown a costly shawl, gorgeously bordered, 
and so large for her, that its many-coloured fringe swept the floor. 
But her chief points were her jewels ; she had long, clear ear-rings, 
blazing with a lustre that could not be borrowed or false ; she had 
rings on her skeleton hands, with thick gold hoops, and stones — 
purple, green, and blood-red. Hunch-backed, dwarfish, and dot- 
mg, she was adorned like a barbarian queen. 

Villette 



BENJAMIN JOWETT 

(i 8 1 7-1 893) 

THE PHILOSOPHER IN POLITICS 



The question whether the ruler or statesman should be a philo- 
sopher is one that has not lost interest in modern times. In most 
countries of Europe and Asia there has been some one in the 
course of ages who has truly united the power of command with the 
power of thought and reflection, as there have been also many false 
combinations oF these qualities. Some kind of speculative power 
is necessary both in practical and political life ; like the rhetorician 
in the Phadn*s 9 men require to have a conception of the varieties 
of human character, and to be raised on great occasions above th e 
commonplaces of ordinary life. Yet the idea of the philosopher^ 
statesman has never been popular with the mass of mankind ; partly 
because he cannot take the world into his confidence or make their* 
understand the motives from which he acts; and also because they 
are jealous of a power which they do not understand. The re- 
volution which human nature desires to effect step by step in many 
ages is likely to he precipitated by him in a single year or life 
They are afraid that m the pursuit of his greater aims he may dis- 
regard the common feeling of humanity. He is too apt to be 
looking into the distant future or back into the remote past, and 
unable to see actions or events which, to use an expression of 
Plato's, are '* tumbling out at his feet". Besides, as Plato would 
say, there are other corruptions f t hese philosophical statesmen. 
Either " the native hue of* resolution is sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought, ,, and at the moment when action above all things 
is required ne ^ unaecio ^d, or general principles are enunciated 
by him in order to c ^erso me change of policy ; or his ignorance 
of the world has maae turn more easily fall a prey to the arts of 
others • or in some cases he has been converted into a courtier, 
who erlioys the luxury of holding liberal opinions, but was never 
known to perform a liberal action. No wonder that mankind 
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have been in the habit of calling statesmen of this class pedants, 
sophisters, doctrinaires, visionaries. For, as we may be allowed 
to say, a little parodying the word of Plato, " they have seen bad 
imitations of the philosopher-statesman ". But a man in whom 
the power of thought and action are perfectly balanced, equal to 
the present, reaching forward to the future, "such a one," ruling 
in a constitutional state, " they have never seen ". 

But as the philosopher is apt to fail in the routine of political 
life, so the ordinary statesman is also apt to fail in extraordinary 
crises. When the face of the world is beginning to alter, and 
thunder is heard in the distance, he is still guided by his old 
maxims, and is the slave of his inveterate party prejudices ; he 
cannot perceive the signs of the times ; instead of looking forward 
he looks back ; he learns nothing and forgets nothing ; with 
" wise saws and modern instances " he would stem the rising tide 
of revolution. He lives more and more within the circle of his 
own party, as the world without him becomes stronger. This seems 
to be the reason why the old order of things makes so poor a 
figure when confronted with the new, why churches can never 
reform, why most political changes are made blindly and convul- 
sively. The great crises in the history of nations have often been 
met by an ecclesiastical positiveness, and a more obstinate reasser- 
tion of principles which have lost their hold upon a nation. The 
fixed ideas of a reactionary statesman may be compared to mad- 
ness ; they grow upon him, and he becomes possessed by them ; 
no judgment of others is ever admitted by him to be weighed in 
the balance again >t his own. 

Plato, labouring under what, to modern readers, appears to 
have been a confusion of ideas, assimilates the state to the indi- 
vidual, and fails to distinguish Ethics from Politics He thinks 
that to be most of a state which is most like one man, and in 
which the citizens have the greatest uniformity of character. He 
does not see that the analogy is partly fallacious, and that the will 
or character of a state or nation is really the balance or rather the 
surplus of individual wills, which are limited by the condition of 
having to act in common. The movement of a body of men can 
never have the pliancy or facility of a single man ; the freedom of 
the individual, which is always limited, becomes still more straitened 
when transferred to a nation. The powers of action and feeling 
are necessarily weaker and more balanced when they are diffused 
through a community ; whence arises the often-discussed question, 
"can a nation, like an individual, have a conscience?" We 
hesitate to say that the characters of nations are nothing more than 
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the sum of the characters of the individuals who compose i them ; 
because there may be tendencies in individuals which react upon 
one another. A whole nation may be wiser than any one man in 
it; or may be animated by some common opinion or feeling 
which could not equally have affected the mind of a single person 
or may have been inspired by a leader of genius to perform acts 
more than human. Plato does not appear to have analysed the 
complications which arise out of the collective action of mankind. 
Neither is he capable of seeing that analogies, though specious as 
arguments, may have no foundation in fact, or of distinguishing 
between what is intelligible or vividly present to the mind, and 
what is true. In this respect he is far below Aristotle, who is 
comparatively seldom imposed upon by false analogies. He can- 
not disentangle the arts from the virtues— -at least he is always 
arguing from one to the other. His notion of music is transferred 
from harmony of sounds to harmony of life ; in this he is assisted by 
the ambiguities of language as well as by the- prevalence of Pytha- 
gorean notions. And having once assimilated the state to the 
individual, he imagines that he will find the succession of states 
paralleled in the lives of individuals. 

Still, through this fallacious medium, a real enlargement ox 
ideas is attained. When the virtues as yet presented no distinct 
conception to the mind, a great advance was made by the com- 
narison of them with the arts ; for virtue is partly art, and has an 
outward form as well as an inward principle. The harmony of 
" 11S ; C affords a lively image of the harmonies of the world ana ol 
[^mari life, and may be regarded as a splendid illustration which 
«ras naturally mistaken for a real analogy. In the same way the 
vientification of ethics with politics has a tendency to give denmte- 
1 s to ethics, and also to elevate and ennoble men's notions of the 
ims of government and of the duties of citizens ; for ethics from 
a e ooint of view may be conceived as an idealized law and politics ; 
nd. politics, as ethics reduced to the conditions of human society. 
Tnere have been evils which have arisen out of the attempt to 
identify them, and this has led to the separation or antagonism of 
tnetn, which has been introduced by modern political writers. 
3\it we may likewise feel that something has been lost in their 
separation, and that the ancient philosophers who estimated the 
moral and intellectual well-being of mankind first, and the wealth 
of nations and individuals second, may have a salutary influence 
on the specu^ons of modern times. Many political maxims 
originated in a reaction against an opposite error ; an d when the 
errors against wh i cri they were directed have passed. aYflxy, they in 
turn become ^ norSt 
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THE VALUE OF IDEALS IN HUMAN LIFE 

Human life and conduct are affected by ideals in the same 
way that they are affected by the examples of eminent men. 
Neither the one nor the other are immediately applicable to 
practice, but there is a virtue flowing from them which tends to 
raise individuals above the common routine of society or trade, and 
to elevate States above the mere interests of commerce or the 
necessities of self-defence. Like the ideals of art they are partly 
framed by the omission of particulars ; they require to be viewed 
at a certain distance, and are apt to fade away if we attempt to 
approach them. They gain an imaginary distinctness when em- 
bodied in a State or in a system of philosophy, but they still remain 
the visions of " a world unrealized ". More striking and obvious to 
the ordinary mind are the examples of great men, who have 
served their own generation and are remembered in another. 
Even in our own family circle there may have been some one, a 
woman, or even a child, in whose face has shone forth a goodness 
more than human. The ideal then approaches nearer to us, and 
we fondly cling to it. The ideal of the past, whether of our own 
past lives or of former states of society, has a singular fascination 
for the minds of many. Too late we learn that such ideals can- 
not be recalled, though the recollection of them may have a human- 
izing influence on other times. But the abstractions of philosophy 
are to most persons cold and vacant; they give light without 
warmth ; they are like the full moon in the heavens when there 
are no stars appearing. Men cannot live by thought alone ; the 
world of sense is always breaking in upon them. They are for the 
most part confined to a corner of earth, and see but a little way 
beyond their own home or place of abode ; they " do not lift up 
their eyes to the hills " ; they do not awake when the dawn appears. 
But in Plato we have reached a height from which a man may 
look into the distance and behold the future of the world and of 
philosophy. The ideal of the State and of the life of the philosopher ; 
the ideal of an education continuing through life and extending to 
both sexes ; the ideal of the unity and correlation of knowledge ; 
the faith in good and immortality — are the vacant forms of light 
on which Plato is seeking to fix the eye of mankind. 

Two other ideals, which never appeared above the horizon in 
Greek Philosophy, float before the minds of men in our own day ; 
one seen more clearly than formerly, as though each year and 
each generation brought us nearer to some great change ; the other 
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almost in the same degree retiring from view behirm<7 « 
nature, as if oppressed by them, but still remaining- 3 S f, e ^w* of 
of we know not what hidden in the heart of ma*?. ^P f Ao pe 
ideal is the future of the human race in this world ; these ^ /5rs ^ 
future of the individual in another. The first is the QJore^rf h< 
realization of our own present life ; the second, the abnegaSork 
it ; the one limited by experience, the other transcending- it 
of them have been and are powerful motives of action ; ther<_ 
a few in whom they have taken the place of all earthly inter-* 
The hope of a future for the human race at first sight seems 
the more disinterested, the hope of individual existence the 
egotistical, of the two motives. But when men have learm< 
resolve their hope of a future either for themselves or for the 
into the will of God — " not my will but Thine,'' the diffe 
between them falls away; and they may be allowed to *^^ 
either of them the basis of their lives, according to their indi^v^ 
character or temperament. There is as.much faith in the willhn 
to work for an unseen future in this world as in another. hT< 
is it inconceivable that some rare nature may feel his duty to a*r*< 
generation, or to another country, almost as strongly as to his 
or that living always in the presence of God, he may realize an 
world as vividly as he does this. 

The greatest of all ideals may, or rather must be conceiv^^j 
us under similitudes derived from human qualities ; although s*^^ 
times, likie the Jewish prophets, we may dash away these n ffUir^ s 
speech and describe the nature of God only by negatives. 1^*^^ l 
again by degrees acquire a positive meaning. It would be ^v^j, e 
if when meditating on the higher truths either of philosophy _*. 
religion, we sometimes substituted one form of expression /^^f 
another, lest through the necessities of language we should bec 
the slaves of mere words. 

There is a third ideal, not the same, but akin to these, H^ , 
has found a place i n the home and heart of every believer i n t ^ ** 
religion of Christ, and in which men seem to find a nearer and irjQr ^ 
familiar truth, the Divine man, the Son of Man, the Saviour of ttxan ^ 
kind, Who is the first-born and head of the whole family in heav e/ / 
and earth, in Whom the Divine and human, that which is without 
and that which i s w i t hin the range of our earthly faculties, are 
indissolnhly united. Neither is this divine form of goodness wholly 
separahle from the ideal of the Christian Church, which is said in 
the New Testament to be " His body," or at variance with those 
other images of good which Plato sets before us. We s^ Him in 
a figure only, and of figures of speech we select but a. few, and 
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those the simplest, to be the expression of Him. We behold Him 
in a picture, but He is not there. We gather up the fragments 
of His discourses, but neither do they represent Him as He truly 
was. His dwelling is neither in heaven nor earth, but in the heart 
of man. This is that image which Plato saw dimly in the distance, 
which, when existing among men, he called, in the language of 
Homer, " the likeness of God," the likeness of a nature which in 
all ages men have felt to be greater and better than themselves, 
and which in endless forms, whether derived from Scripture or 
nature, from the witness of history or from the human heart, re- 
garded as a person or not as a person, with or without parts or 
passions, existing in space or not in space, is and will always con- 
tinue to be to mankind the Idea of Good. 

Introduction to Plato's Republic 



LETTERS 

I often think of the troubles which arise in family life — three- 
fourths of them from misunderstandings of character. Parents love 
their children — they would live or die for them — they desire their 
estates to be in perfect order at their decease ; and yet they do not 
see what the tender plant wants, especially in childhood and youth. 
It is sensitive, and they do not enter *into its feelings ; it comes 
crying for sympathy, and they answer with a jest or a good-natured 
laugh, and the child shrinks into itself and is " crushed ". This 
is the history of many a sensitive creeper. But I do not think 
that the parents are to be blamed. They had no idea of what they 
were doing, and if they could ever be made to understand it their 
lives would be saddened. They are greatly to be pitied ; this is 
the sad condition of human things. Besides, it is never possible 
to estimate what was the child's own fault and what was due to 
the defect or blindness of the parent ; some weaker persons are 
always throwing back the blame on their fathers and mothers, 
tutors, and the like. 

Then* again comes the other critical relation — of marriage. Two 
persons, of different families and antecedents, who have inherited 
different characters, expect to have a perfect harmony of thoughts 
and feelings — a sort of kingdom of heaven upon earth. But is this 
reasonable ? At any rate, if it is possible at the end of married life, 
it can rarely be so at the beginning. One is, perhaps, full of 
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sympathy, ready to give it to all, and asking it of others; the other, 
though their feelings may be as deep, is incapable of expressing 
sympathy. 1ST ow if, instead of lamenting this, which cannot be 
helped (for changes of character cannot be effected in a day or m a 
year) persons wovild fully acknowledge it and simply try to meet the 
difficulty, life would be happier and better. They cannot change 
the character of others, but they can adapt their own to them ; 
they can fulfil trie duties of life in a spirit whicn every one respects ; 
they can gather a circle of the very best friends around them, 
gathered from every class, and exercise the best kind of influence 
on society- A man or woman who sacrifices themselves for others 
may have a Viard fight of it, but they cannot be unhappy ; and u 
their temperament is such that they ne ed sympathy they should seek 
it, if I may vise a religious expression, in divine love. Only let us 
be on our guard against yielding to feelings instead, of striving in 
every word and thought to meet the difficulties which beset us ; 
and no one who sacrifices themselves for others should let this be 



found out- 



touna out. 

I do not tliink that cynicism is a good thing — it destroys the 
seriousness of" a family ; and while it seems to place a man above 
the world, greatly weakens his hold upon it, and upon all know- 
ledge. But it sometimes arises (such a strange thing is human 
nature) from a sensitiveness which has become numbed, and 
really is a sort of irony seeking to protect itself against the world. 
The late Lord Westbury, who was famous for his rasping tongue, 
had covered himself with this sort of rind, and the part within was 
really too soft or unsound to be of any use. And I have a friend, 
reputed to t>e a "cynic," who told me, "I °an truly say that the 
thought of" my m <>ther is never for an hour absent from my mind '• 
I was greatly touched by this. 

Is it r\ot possible to see through men and Women everywhere 
and yet only to use this knowledge for their good ? It is necessarv 
for the safety of life that w e should understand the characters Z 
those among whom we are placed. But if we are onl ^ . * 
only capable of feeling pam of differences, th en bIind affect ° r 
"which covers a multitude of sins," is far better. It is ™£% 
be intelligent if « see only the defects of others, and fail to rl 
cognize in others the good elements on which We might work 

BallioL College, July 24 , l89 i.— I write to wi sh you ~ , 
™1 on your sad journey. - it is better to go to the K r 

P f ££ tlaan to the house of dancing." That is not ^° USe ° f 
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that your poor sister-in-law is not far from her end. She has 
Death looking her in the face ; yet probably he looks at her as a 
friend, though she sorrowfully turns to them who are left behind. 
It is not so sad even in youth to sink slowly into the grave — may 
we say, into the arms of God ? 

I know that you will do all you can to soothe and console her. 
Different persons reauire to be spoken to differently at such times, 
and some are best left to themselves and God. To see another 
taken makes us think of ourselves, of the changes which the future 
must necessarily bring on ourselves and our families. It brings us 
back to the realities of life, not as terrible, but as natural, with the 
sense that it is our first duty to be resigned to them. . . . 

I am very willing to admit that there may be all sorts of char- 
acters in the world, and I do not object to persons who have 
wider sympathies having more freedom allowed to them than 
others. But also I think that those who have the most freedom 
require the most self-control, and should perhaps be most careful 
not to offend the precision of others. 

I had an interesting party last Sunday, among them Sir Robert 
Morier, my dear old friend, who always greatly impresses me, and 
does, I think, as much good in the political way as any man. (He 
is now very busy in pushing Baron Hirsch's scheme to settle some 
of the Russian Jews in the tract of the Argentine Republic. What 
is to be done with Jews, Niggers, especially in America, Caffres, 
and other Indians, natives of all sorts, Chinese, and all other races 
which are not alive but" dead, and all religions which are dead? 
Is not this a tremendous problem for the future of the world, over 
and above the petty squabbles of French and Germans, Russians 
and Turks, and the so-called civilized Europe ?) But to return to 
my party. I wish you could have been there. I had a delightful 
man named Sir Donald Wallace — him who wrote a book about 
Russia — have you read it? He seemed to me a man of very 
great ability and character. 

Have you plenty of books ? Or shall I send you two or three ? 
Old ones, perhaps. Or will you have got them ? Or will you 
have gone before they reach Pontresina ? I suppose you must be 
chiefly in a sick room, which is a good place for one, and not 
altogether sad and unpleasant if one can find a way of soothing 
and ministering to others. In their weakness they need strength 
and calmness and cheerfulness, and that the world should be made 
as much like the world which they knew when in health as possible. 
They should look sometimes out of a window at fair scenes and be 
read to out of their favourite books ; and be taught to trust ir\ 
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God, in whose hands they are and to whom they return. The 
most comforting passages of Scripture should be read to them, 
such as Ps. xxiii- or tne later chapters of St. John. And the 
thought may be felt by us and imparted to them, that we and they 
are alike close to tlie Unseen, but they a little nearer and we a 
few years further off. And there are all the little things of rinding 
out their wants and cares which I am sure that you will be quick 
enough to discover. As I write I remember the deaths of my two 
sisters in successive years more than fifty years ago, who went to 
sleep in Christ, perfectly resigned to the Divine will. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 
(1819-1875) 

As Hereward rode on, slowly though cheerfully, as a man who 
will not tire his horse at the beginning of a long day's journey, and 
knows not where he shall pass the night, he was aware of a man on 
foot coming up behind him at a slow, steady, loping, wolf-like trot, 
. which in spite of its slowness gained ground on him so fast, that 
he saw at once that the man could be no common runner. 

The man came up ; and behold, he was none other than Martin 
Lightfoot. 

"What! art thou here ?" asked Hereward suspiciously, half 
cross at seeing any visitor from the old world which he had just cast 
off. " How gottest thou out of St. Peter's last night ? " 

Martin's tongue was hanging out of his mouth like a running 
hound's; but he seemed, like a hound, to perspire through his 
mouth ; for he answered without the least sign of distress, without 
even pulling in his tongue. 

" Over the wall, the moment the prior's back was turned. I 
was not going to wait till I was chained up in some rat's hole with 
a half-hundred of iron on my leg, and flogged till I confessed that 
I was what I am not — a runaway monk." 

11 And why art here ? " 

" Because I am going with you." 

"Going with me?" said Hereward. "What can I do for 
thee ? " 

" I can do for you/' said Martin. 

"What?" 

" Groom your horse, wash your shirt, clean your weapons, find 
your inn, fight your enemies, cheat your friends — anything and every- 
thing. You are going to see the world. I am going with you." 
" Thou canst be my servant ? A right slippery one, I expect," 
said Hereward, looking down on him with some suspicion. 

" Some are not the rogues they seem. I can keep my secrets 
and yours too." 

356 
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" Before I can trust thee with my secrets, I shall expect to 
know some of thine," said Hereward. 

Martin Ligb tfoot looked up with a cunning smile. " A man can 
always know his master's secrets if he likes. But that is no reason 
a master should know his man's." 

" Thou shalt tell rne thine, man, or I shall ride off and leave 

thee." 

" Not so easy, my lord. Where that heavy horse can go, 

Martin Lightfoot: can follow. But I will tell you one secret, which I 

never told to living man. I can read and write like any clerk." 

" Thou read and write ? " 

" Ay, good Latin enough, and French, and Irish too, what is 
more. And now because I love you, and because you I will 
serve willy-nilly, I will tell you all the secrets I have, as long as 
my breath lasts, for my tongue is rather stiff after that long story 
about the bell- wether. I was born in Ireland, in Waterford 
town My mother was an English slave, one of those that 
Earl 'Godwin's wife— not this one that is now, Gyda, but the old 
one— used to sell out of England by the score, tied together 
with ropes, boys and girls, from Bristol town. Her master, my 
father that was (I shall know him again), got tired of her, and 
wanted to give her away to one of his kernes. She would not 
have that - so he hung her up hand and foot, and beat her that 
she died ' There was an abbey hard by, and the Church laid on 

him a penance all they dared get out of him— that he should 

give me to the monks, being then a seven-years' boy. Well, I 
grew ud in that abbey ; they taught me my fa fa mi fa ; but I liked 
better conning hallads and hearing stories of ghosts and enchanters, 
such as I used to tell you. I'll tell you plenty more whenever 
vou're tiredl Then they made me work ; and that I never could 

abide at all- Then they beat me ever y day; and that I coul d 
abide still less ; but always I stuck to my book, for one thing I 
saw— that learning is power, my lord ; and that the reason why 
thP monks are masters of the land is, they are scholars and you 
fiahtW men are none. Then I fell in love (as young blood will) 
with an Irish l** ss ' when I was full seventeen years old ; and when 
thev found out that, they held me down on the floor and beat me 
till I was veell-* 1 ^ dead - They put me in prison f or a month ; 
and between bread-and-water and darkness I went nigh foolish. 
TWWrrie out, thinking I could do no more harm to man or 
W and when I toind out how profitable folly w as , foo \ish I re- 
mained at least as foolish as seemed good to me But one night 
Hot into the abbey church, stole therefrom that which I have 
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with me now, and which shall serve you and me in good stead 
yet— out and away aboard a ship among the buscarles, and off 
into the Norway sea. But after a voyage or two, so it befell, I 
was wrecked in the Wash by Botulfson Deeps, and begging my 
way inland, met with your father, and took service with him, as I 
have taken service now with you." 

" Now, what has made thee take service with me ? " 

"Because you are you." 

" Give me none of thy parables and dark sayings, but speak 
out like a man. What canst see in me that thou shouldst share 
an outlaw's fortune with me ? " 

" I had run away v from a monastery ; so had you. I hated the 
monks ; so did you. I liked to tell stories — since I found good 
to shut mouth I tell them to myself all day long, sometimes all 
night too. When I found out you liked to hear them, I loved 
you all the more. Then they told me not to speak to you ; I 
held my tongue. I bided my time. I knew you would be outlawed 
some day. I knew you would turn Viking, and kill giants and 
enchanters, and win yourself honour and glory ; and I knew I 
should have a share in it. I knew you would need me some day ; 
and you need me now, and here I am ; and if you try to cut 
me down with your sword, I will dodge you, and follow you, 
and dodge you again, till I force you to let me be your man. I 
never loved you as I do now. You let me take that letter safe, 
like a true hero. You let yourself be outlawed like a true hero. 
You made up your mind to see the world like a true hero. You 
are the master for me, and with you I will live and die. And now 
I can talk no more/ 1 

" And with me thou shalt live and die," said Hereward, pulling 
up his horse, and frankly holding out his hand to his new friend. 

Martin Lightfoot took his hand, kissed it, licked it almost, as a 
dog would have done. " I am your man," he said, " Amen ; and 
true man I will prove to you, if you will prove true to me." And 
he dropped quietly back behind Hereward's horse, as if the 
business of his life was settled, and his mind utterly at rest. 

"There is one more likeness between us," said Hereward, 
after a few minutes' thought. '? If I have robbed a church, thou 
hast robbed one too. What is th\s precious spoil which is to 
serve me and thee in such mighty stead ? " 

Martin drew from inside his shirt and under his waistband a 
small battle-axe and handed it up to Hereward. It was a tool the 
like of which in shape Hereward had seldom seen, and never its 
equal for beauty. The handle was some fifteen inches long, made 
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of thick strips of black whalebone, curiously bound with silver, and 
butted with narwhal ivory. This handle was evidently the work 
of some cunning Norseman of old. But who had been the maker 
of the blade ? It was some eight inches long, with a sharp edge 
on one side, a sharp crooked pick on the other ; of the finest 
steel, inlaid, witYx strange characters in gold, the work probably oi 
some Circassian, Tartar, or Persian ; such a battle-axe as Kustum 
or Zohrab may have wielded in fight on the banks of Oxus ; one 
of those magic weapons, brought, men knew not how, out ot tn 
magic East, wriich were hereditary in many a Norse family, ana 
sung of in many a Norse saga. . . . 

" Loolc at it," said Martin Lightfoot. " There is magic in it. 
It must bring vis luck. Whoever holds that must kill his man. i 
will pick a lock of steel. It will crack a mail corselet as a nut- 
hatch cracks a nut. It will he w a lance in two at a single blow. 
Devils and spirits forged it— I know that ; Virgilms the Enchanter, 
perhaps, or Solomon the Great or whosoever's name is on it, 
graven there in letters of gold. ' Handle it, feel its balance ; bixt 
no— do not handle it too much. There is a devil in it, wnic* 
would make you kill me. Whenever I play with it I long to kilX 
a man. I* ^would be so easy — so easy- Give it me back, my 
lord give it me back, lest the devil come through the handle into 
your palm, and possess you." 

Here ward laughed, and gave him back his battle-axe. -But r*^ 
had hardly less doubt of the magic virtues of suc h a blade ths*.,^ 
had Martin himself. 

« jy!;agic al or not, thou wilt not have to hit a man twice wit^ 
that Martin, my lad. So we two outlaws ar e both well armecj . 
and'having neither- wife nor child, land nor beeves to i ose , oug^ 
to be a match for any six honest men who j^^y D8LVe a grudg 
aeainst ** s * and yet have s °und reasons at hom e for running away » 

And so those two went northward through the green Brunei 
wald arid northward through merry Sherwood, and were not se e S 
in that land again for many a year. 

**€ reward tAe Wake 



THE DEATH OF HEREWARD 



u^r^ward had gone home and sat down to ea t a ^ a • 1 

Her ^er was sad and strange. He drank mi** a *? u dr11 ^- 
His man riei: B ^ at the mid* 
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day meal, and then lay down to sleep, setting guards as usual. 
After a while he leapt up with a shriek and shudder. They ran to 
him, asking whether he was ill. 

"111? No. Yes. Ill at heart. I have had a dream. I 
thought that all the men I ever slew on earth came to me with 
their wounds all gaping, and cried at me, 'Our luck then, thy 
luck now.'. Chaplain ! Is there not a verse somewhere — uncle 
Brand said it to me on his deathbed — 'Whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed'?" 

"Surely the master is fey," whispered Gwenoch in fear to the 
chaplain. "Answer him out of Scripture." 

"Text? None such that I know of," quoth priest Ailward, 
a graceless fellow, who »had taken Leofric's place. " If that were 
the law it would be but few honest men that would die in their 
beds. Let us drink, and drive girls' fancies out of our heads." 

So they drank again ; and Hereward fell asleep once more. 

" It is thy turn to watch, priest," said Winter to Ailward. " So 
keep the door well, for I am worn out with hunting," and so fell 
asleep. 

Ailward shuffled into his harness, and went to the door. . The 
wine was heady ; the sun was hot. In a few minutes he was 
asleep likewise. Hereward slept, who can tell how long ? But at 
last there was a bustle, a heavy fall ; and waking with a start, he 
sprang up. He saw Ailward lying dead across the door, and 
above him a crowd of fierce faces, some of which he knew too 
well. He saw Ivo Taillebois«; he saw Oger ; he saw his fellow- 
Breton, Sir Raoul de Dol ; he saw Sir Ascelin ; he saw Sir Aswart, 
Thorold's man ; he saw Sir Hugh of Evermue, his own son-in- 
law ; and with them he saw, or seemed to see, the ogre of Corn- 
wall, and Feargus of Ivark, and Dirk Hammerhead of Walcheren, 
and many another old foe long underground ; and in his ear rang 
the text — " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed-". And Hereward knew that his end was come. 

There was no time to put on mail or helmet. He saw sword 
and shield hang on a perch, and tore them down. As he girded 
the sword on, Winter sprang to his side. 

" I have three lances — two for me and one for you, and. we 
can hold the door against twenty." 

"Till they fire the house over our heads. Shall Hereward die 
like a wolf in a cave ? Forward, all the Wake men !• A Wake ! 
A Wake I " And he rushed out upon his fate. No man followed 
him, save Winter. The rest dispersed, unarmed, were running 
hither and thither helplessly. 
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" Brothers in arms, and brothers in Valhalla ! " &1no Ut 
as he rusliedL after him. Waiter 

A knight was running to and fro in the court, sfaoutf „■ 
ward's name. -Where is the villain? Wake! Wei av /^ e ^ 
thee asleep at last." 

" I am out," quoth Hereward, as the man almost stumt>X^<3L 
against him ; " and this is in." 

And through shield and hauberk and body, as says Gai 
went Hereward's javelin, while all drew back, confounded foi 
moment at that mighty stroke. u 

"Felons ! " shouted Hereward, "your king has given m^s- "fciis 
truce • and do you dare break my house, and kill my folk: ^ \ s 

this your French law ? And is this your French honour ^ To 

take a man unawares over his meat ? Come on, traitors aXT^ axid 
get what you can of a naked man ; you will buy it dear C^- xaard 
my back, Winter!" 

And he ran right at the press of knights ; and the ngnt »«=^^^in. 




says Gaimar. 



He gored them like a wood wild boar, 
As long as that lance might endure, 

And when that lance did break in hand, 
Full fell enough he smote with brand. 



And as he hewed on silently, with grinding teeth and hard glitter 
ing eves, of* whom did he think ? Of Alftruda ? 

Not so - But of that pale ghost,' with great black, bouow ^3^ 
who sat i« Crowland, with thin, bare feet, and -^Jj,^ -*> W 
tender lirrxbs, watching, praying, NPft.^J^Jffi*^ 
That ehost Had been for many a month the background 01 ajj j«- 
thoughts and drearns. It was so clear before his mind s i eye no^* 
that unawares to himself, he shouted "Torfrida!" as he str UoJt * 
and 'struck the harder at the sound of his old battle-cry. • 

And now he i s a n wounded and be-bled ; and Winter, w ^ o 
has fougtit back to back with him, has fallen on his face ; Hncf 
Herewar<J stands alone, turning from side to side, as he sweeps hi s 
sword rig*** and left till the forest rings with the blows, but stagg e ^ 
ing as rie turns. Within a ring of eleven corpses he stands. Who 
will 20 i** and mak e the twelfth ? 

A lcnig* 11 rushes in, to fall headlong down, cloven through the 
1 1 . t>xit Here ward's blade snaps short, and he hurls it away as 
h foes rush in with a shout of joy. He tears his shield from his 
,Ji arf ri, and with it, says Gaimar, brains two more. 

But trie end is come. Taillebois and Evermue are t^Vrnd him 
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now ; four lances are through his back, and bear him down upon 
his knees. " Cut off his head, Breton ! " shouted Ivo. Raoul de 
Dol rushed forward, sword in hand. At that cry Hereward lifted 
up his dying head. One stroke more ere it was all done for ever. 
And with a shout of " Torfrida ! " which made the Bruneswald 
ring, he hurled the shield full in the Breton's face, and fell forward 
dead. 

Hereward the Wake 



A TROUT STREAM 

Of all the species of lovely scenery which England holds, none, 
perhaps, »is more exquisite than the banks of the chalk-rivers — 
the perfect limpidity of the water, the gay and luxuriant vegetation 
of the banks and ditches, the masses of noble wood embosoming 
the villages, the unique beauty of the water-meadows, living sheets 
of emerald and silver, tinkling and sparkling, cool under the 
fiercest sun, brilliant under the blackest clouds. 

The Priory, with its rambling courts and gardens, stood on an 
island in the river. The upperstream flowed in a straight artificial 
channel through the garden, still and broad, towards the Priory 
mill ; while just above the Priory wall half the river fell over a 
high weir into the Nun's Pool, and then swept round under the 
ivied walls, with their fantastic turrets and gables, and little loop- 
holed windows, peering out over the stream, as it hurried down 
over the shallows to join the race below the mill. A postern door 
in the walls opened on an ornamental wooden bridge across the 
weir-head — a favourite haunt of all fishers and sketchers who were 
admitted to the dragon-guarded Elysium of Whitford Priors. 
Thither Lancelot went, congratulating himself, strange to say, 
in having escaped the only human being whom he loved on earth. 

He found on the weir-bridge two of the keepers. The younger 
one, Tregarva, was a stately, thoughtful-looking Cornishman, some 
six feet three in height, with thews and sinews in proportion. He 
was sitting on the bridge looking over a basket of eel-lines, and 
listening silently to the chat of his companion. 

Lancelot sat and tried to catch perch, but Tregarva's words 
unted him. He lighted his cigar, and tried to think earnestly 
er the matter, but he had got into the wrong place for thinking. 
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All his thoughts, a\\ his sympathies, were drowned H3 tj) G 
whirl of tl\e water. He forgot everything else in the ^ r ?* sh . a **d 
enjoyment of sight and sound Like many youn^ rtXen ^ L1 V^ X 
crisis of life, he had given himself up to the mere c onreizinJa_t:i^ S 
of Nature till he had become her slave ; and now a luscious scer^e 
a singing bird, were enough to allure his mind an^ay froirx t**e 
most earnest and awful thoughts. He tried to think, but th& n vel 
would not let him. It thundered and spouted out behinci Vvim 
from the hatches, and leapt madly past him, and caught his. <^yes 
in spite of" him, and swept them away down its dancing waves „ and 
let them go again only to sweep them down again and agai:»r^, till 
his brain felt a delicious dizziness from the everlasting rush arxd the 
everlasting roar. And then below, how it spread, and w:r^^l^ed, 
and whirled into transparent fans, hissing and twining sr^^^Xies, 
polished glass-wreaths, huge crystal bells, which boiled u^> from 

the bottom, and dived again beneath long threads of «^»-^ am y 
foam, and swung round posts and roots, and rushed blaol^^^^^^g 
under dark: weed-fringed boughs, and gnawed at the marly b^^.,-,^ 
and shook the ever-restless bulrushes, till it was swept awa.y and 
down over the white pebbles and olive weeds, in onei Dl ^^-<=i rip- 
pling sheet of molten silver, towards the distant sea. voj* 
it fleeted ever, and bore his thoughts floating on its ouy 
and the great trout, with their yellow sides and P 6 *™^ ^.— «, 
lounged among the eddies, and the silver gray ling :<W *foi ^^ 
wandered upon the shallows, and the May-flies flickered ^ r Us t j 
round him like water-fairies, with their green &W™*» Z ^ 
coot clanked musically among the reeds ; the frogs nunimetf **>^i! 
ceaseless vesper- monotone ; the kingfisher darted Lftona ■JJJfcpj^ ** 
the bank like a blue spark of electric light ; the swaDw fe .** 
snaD ped sts they twined and hawked above the pool , tne s^^/S 
wimrs wrxirred like musket-balls, as they rushed screaming Past * 
head - and ever the river fleeted by, bearing his eyes away d <* 
the current, till i ts wild eddies began to glow with crimson 5 ^ 
neath the setting S un. The complex harmony of sights a ^^ 
sounds slid softly over his soul, and he sank away into a stiJJ da> 
dream, too passive for imagination, too deep for meditation. 

Yeast 
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(1819-1880) 

A HAND-LOOM WEAVER 

In the days when, the spinning-wheels hummed busily in the 
farmhouses — and even great ladies, clothed in silk and thread-lace, 
had their toy spinning-wheels of polished oak — there might be seen 
in districts far away among the lanes, or deep in the bosom of the 
hills, certain pallid undersized men, who, by the side of the brawny 
country-folk, looked like the remnants of a disinherited race. The 
shepherd's dog barked fiercely when one of these alien-looking 
men appeared on the upland, dark against the early winter sunset ; 
for what dog likes a figure bent under a heavy bag ? — and these 
pale men rarely steered abroad without that mysterious burden. 
The shepherd himself, though he had good reason to believe that 
the bag held nothing but flaxen thread, or else the long rolls of 
strong linen spun from that thread, was not quite sure that this 
trade of weaving, indispensable though it was, could be carried 
on entirely without the help of the Evil One. In that far-off time 
superstition clung easily round every person or thing that was at 
all unwonted, or even intermittent and occasional merely, like the 
visits of the pedlar or the knife-grinder. No one knew where 
wandering men had their homes or their origin ; and how was a 
man to be explained unless you at least knew somebody who knew 
his father and mother ? To the peasants of old times, the world 
outside their own direct experience was a region of vagueness and 
mystery ; to their untravelled thought a state of wandering was a 
conception as dim as the winter life of the swallows that came 
back with the spring ; and even a settler, if he came from distant 
parts, hardly ever ceased to be viewed with a remnant of distrust, 
which would have prevented any surprise if a long course of in- 
offensive conduct on his part had ended in the commission of 
a crime ; especially if he had any reputation for knowledge, or 
showed any skill in handicraft. All cleverness, whether in the 
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•j ff u«t difficult; instrument the tongue, or it) 

rapid use of *^ viUjLgers> Ms in itse lf suspicious ; j£>°* other 
art unfarmUar to | ma nner, were mostly not <£?«* ^ 

w r a t lUtt «ot beyond such a matter as knowing a™' °' 
of thn^the?^ and the process by which rapidity «2 £^g? 
of InylSf wVre acquired was so wholly hidden that theypIS 

scattered linen-weavers— emigrants from the town into the country 
_ re to the last regarded as aliens by their rustic neighbours, 
and usually contracted the eccentric habits which belong to a state 



of loneune ".^ years of this century, such a linen-weaver, named. 
cm m C er worked at his vocation in a stone cottage that stood 
bilas Marne , hedgerows near the village of Raveloe, and not 

among the in ^^ of & deserted stone _ p f t . The questionable 
tar rrom » s loom, so unlike the natural cheerful trotting of 

sound of =Vf; mac hine, or the simpler rhythm of the flail, had a. 
the winnovvxn^ c . nat . on for ^ p^^ boys who would often 

1 fftheir nutting or birds' -nesting to peep in at the window 

leave ott "* cottage, counterbalancing a certain awe at the 

of the ston . of the 1q b a pleasant sense of scornful 

mystenous **? n from the moc kery of its alternating no 1Ses , 

supenority, o. ^ tread -mill attitude of the weaver. But some- 

along w*" 1 ned that Marner, pausing to adjust an irregularity 
times it happ aware of the small scoundrels, and, tho Ugll 

mhis threap, q he Iiked ^ intrusion so ill that he woulcl 

chary of «"* His i oom , and, opening the door, would fix on then* 
descend fro r» enough to make them take to their legs i^ 

a gaze thatvj ^ ^ ^ tQ believe that those large brovrn 
terror For n fa ^ Mamer , s le face really saw nothing 
protuberant . ey ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ t d not rather that 

T7 ? tU SSl stare could dart cramp, or nckete or a wry mouth 
their dread W happ e ne<i to be in the rear? They had, perhaps, 
at any boy vf and mothers hint tha t Silas Marner could cure 

^ d ^^rnatism if he had a mind, and add, still more darkly, 
folk's rheur»f • ^ speak me deyil fair enough, he might save 
that if you c" of the doctor Such str ange lingering echoes of 
you the c °* n -worship might perhaps even now be caught by 
the old dern . tener among the grey-haired peasantry ; tor the 
the dihgen t difficu i ty ^0^65 the ideas of powet and be- 

rude mind ~L ao < wy conception of power that by muchpersuaswm 
nignity. A s« ^ refrain from inflict in g harm, is the sbap* most 
can be induce" senge Qf ^ myigible in the minds ot me 

easily token °7 
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who have always been pressed close by primitive wants, and to 
whom a life of hard toil has never been illuminated by any en- 
thusiastic religious faith. To them pain and mishap present a far 
wider range of possibilities than gladness and enjoyment ; their 
imagination is almost barren of the images that feed desire and 
hope, but is all overgrown by recollections that are a perpetual 
pasture to fear. " Is there anything you can fancy that you would 
like to eat ? " I once said to an old labouring man, who was in 
his last illness, and who had refused all the food his wife had 
offered him. " No," he answered, " Fve never been used to no- 
thing but common victual, and I can't eat that." Experience 
had bred no fancies in him that could raise the phantasm of ex- 
perience. 

And Raveloe was a village where many of the old echoes 
lingered, undrowned by new voices. Not that it was one of those 
barren parishes lying on the outskirts of civilization — inhabited 
by meagre sheep and thinly scattered shepherds : on the contrary, 
it lay in the rich central plain of what we are pleased to call 
Merry England and held farms which, speaking from a spiritual 
point of view, paid highly desirable tithes. But it was nestled in 
a snug well-wooded hollow, quite an hour's journey on horseback 
from any turnpike, where it was never reached by the vibrations 
of the coach-horn, or of public opinion. It was an important- 
looking village, with a fine old church and large churchyard in 
the heart of it, and two or three large brick-and-stone homesteads, 
with well-walled orchards and ornamental weathercocks, standing 
close upon the road, and lifting more imposing fronts than the 
rectory, which peeped from among the trees on the other side of 
the churchyard : — a village which showed at once the summits of 
its social life, and told the practised eye that there was no great 
park and manor-house in the vicinity, but that there were several 
chiefs in Raveloe who could farm badly quite at their ease, draw- 
ing enough money from their bad farming, in those war times, to 
live in a rollicking fashion, and keep a jolly Christmas, Whitsun, 
and Easter tide. 

It was fifteen years since Silas Marner had first come to Rave- 
loe; he was then simply a pallid young man, with prominent 
short-sighted brown eyes, whose appearance would have had 
nothing strange for people of average culture and experience, but 
for the villagers near whom he had come to settle it had mysteri- 
ous peculiarities which corresponded with the exceptional nature 
of his occupation, and his advent from an unknown region called 
" North'ard ". So had his way of life : — he invited no comer to step 
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across his door- sill, and he never strolled into the vilJ^p. 
a pint at the Rainbow, or to gossip at the wheelwright 's ; f* to ***** ^ 
no man or woman, save for the purposes of his calling, ^ °%Ht 
supply himself with necessaries ; and it was soon clear to th # e: * r t ^> 
loe lasses that he would never urge one of them to accept h^^ ~~ 

against her will quite as if he had heard them declare that t^l^*^ 

would never marry a dead man come to life again. This vi^^^^^ y 
Marner's personality was not without another ground than his ^^ 

face and unexampled eyes ; for Jem Rodney the mole-ca 
averred that one evening as he was returning homeward h^_ ^» 
Silas Marner leaning against a stile with a heavy bag on his Y^^^^^ 
instead of resting the bag on the stile as a man in his s^^^ se s 
would have done ; and that, on coming up to him, he saw ~*:Yiat 
Marner's eyes were set like a dead man's, and he spoke tcr* Trxim 
and shook him, and his limbs were stiff, and his hands clv^^^^hed 



lie 
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the bag as if they'd been made of iron ; but just as he had 
up his mind that the weaver was dead, he came all right ^-__.& a in 
like, as you might say, in the winking of an eye, and said c * ^Svood 
night ! " and walked off. All this Jem swore he had seen, rxx ^^>^- k 
token that it was the very day he had been mole-catchX^-^ e ^ 
Squire Cass's land, down by the old saw-pit. Some said _1_!VX. ^ ° n 
must have been in a " fit," a word which seemed to explairn ^^V* 1 ^ 



otherwise incredible ; but the argumentative Mr. Macey, «__X «=___ ^ ingS 



the parish, shook his head, and asked if anybody was ever* ;m^ rjc 
to go off in a fit and not fall down. A fit was a stroke, wa. S:r: ^ J^own 
and it was in the nature of a stroke to partly take away th.^ t it ? 

a man's limbs and throw him on the parish, if he'd got no c_t_t^V\^ e of 
to look to. _N"o, no; it was no stroke that would let ^^J^'^ren 
stand on his legs, like a horse between the shafts, and th^-^.^ man 
off as soon as yoxi can say « Gee ! " But there might be* ^* ^aik 
thing as a man's soul being loose from his body, and goi-^^*^/* a 
and in, like a hircl out of its nest and back ; and that v^ ^* out 
folks got over- wise, for they went to school in this shell-le^ ^ how 
to those who could teach them more than their neighbour^ ^ate 

learn with their rive senses and the parson. And wh^^ *^°Uld 
Master Marner g*-* ** 1S kn °wledge of herbs from— and char_r_r_^ c&'d 
if he liked to give them away ? Jem Rodney's story was^^ t OQ 
than what might have Deen expected by anybody who h_t<j ***o r e 

how Marner had cur . e ? a ^ a l : ly ° ates > an <* ma <* e her s,ee P lc^en 
baby, when her ^ e * r * * * be u en bating enough to burst her £*^ a 

for two months »^ d ™^ Q *5i| e She had been under the ^o^P^v 
care. He might ^" t ™ £*** wouId 1 but he was wor * sj^*^" ' 
ing fair, if it was <-> n V * ee P hl m from doing you a mischier 
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It was partly to this vague fear that Marner was indebted for 
protecting him from the persecution that his singularities might 
have drawn upon him, but still more to the fact that, the old 
linen-weaver in the neighbouring parish of Tarley being dead, his 
handicraft made him a highly welcome settler to the richer 
housewives of the district, and even to the more provident cot- 
tagers, who had their little stock of yarn at the year's end. Their 
sense of his usefulness would have counteracted any repugnance 
or suspicion which was not confirmed by a deficiency in the 
quality or the tale of the cloth he wove for them. And the years 
had rolled on without producing any change in the impressions of 
the neighbours concerning Marner, except the change from 
novelty to habit. At the end of fifteen years the Raveloe men 
said just the same things about Silas Marner as at the beginning ; 
they did not say them quite so often, but they believed them 
much more strongly when they did say them. There was 
only one important addition which the years had brought : it 
was, that Master Marner had laid by a fine sight of money some- 
where, and that he could buy up " bigger men " than himself. 

Silas Marner 



THE FUNERAL OF ADAM BEDE'S FATHER 

It was not entirely to see Thias Bede's funeral that the people 
were standing about the churchyard so long before service began ; 
that was their common practice. The women, indeed, usually 
entered the church at once, and the farmers' wives talked in an 
undertone to each other, over the tall pews, about their illnesses 
and the total failure of doctor's stuff, recommending dandelion- 
tea, and other home-made specifics, as far preferable — about the 
servants, and their growing exorbitance as to wages, whereas the 
quality of their services declined from year to year, and there was 
no girl nowadays to be trusted any further than you could see 
her — about the bad price Mr. Dingall, the Treddleston grocer, 
was giving for butter, and the reasonable doubts that might be 
held as to his solvency, notwithstanding that Mrs. Dingall was a 
sensible woman, and they were all sorry for her, for she had very 
good kin. Meantime the men lingered outside, and hardly any 
of them except the singers, who had a humming and fragmentary 
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rehearsal to go through, entered the church until Mr. Irwine 
was in the desk. They saw no reason for that premature en- 
trance, — what could they do in church, if they were there before 
service began ? — and they did not conceive that any power in the 
universe could take it ill of them if they stayed out and talked a 
little about " bus'ness ". 

Chad Cranage looks like quite a new acquaintance to-day, for 
he has got his clean Sunday face, which always makes his little 
granddaughter crv a t him as a stranger. But an experienced eye 
would have fixed on him at once as the village blacksmith, after 
seeing the humble deference with which the big saucy fellow took 
off his hat and stroked his hair to the farmers ; for Chad was ac- 
customed to say that a working man must hold a candle to a 

personage understood to be as black as he was himself on week- 
days ; by which evil-sounding rule of conduct he meant what was, 
after all, rather virtuous than otherwise, namely, that men who 
had horses to be shod must be treated with respect. Chad and 
the rougher sort of workmen kept aloof from the grave under the 
white thorn, where the burial was going forward ; but Sandy, Jim, 
and several of the farm labourers, made a group round it, and 
stood with their hats off, as fellow- mourners with the mother and 
sons. Others held a mid-way position, sometimes watching the 
croup at the grave, sometimes listening to the conversation of the 
farmers, who stood in a knot near the church door, and were now 
joined by Martin Poyser, while his family passed into the church. 
On trie outside of this knot stood Mr. Casson, the landlord of the 
Donnithorne Arms, in his most striking attitude — that is to say, 
with the forefinger of his right hand thrust between the buttons of 
his -waistcoat, his left hand in his breeches-pocket, and his head 
very much on one side ; looking, on the whole, like an actor who 
has only a monosyllabic part intrusted to him, but feels sure that 
the audience discern his fitness for the leading business ; curiously 
in contrast with old Jonathan Barge, who held his hands behind 
him and leaned forward coughing asthmatically with an inward 
scorn of all knowingness that could not be turned into cash. The 
talk was in rather a lower tone than usual to-day, hushed a little by 
the sound of Mr. Irwine's voice reading the final prayers of the 
burial-service. They had all had their word of pity for poor Thias, 
t>ut now they had got upon the nearer subject of their own griev- 
ances against Satchell, the Squire's bailiff, who played the part of 
steward so far as it was not performed by old Mr. Donnithorne 
himself j for that gentleman had the meanness to receive Viis own 
rents and make bargains about his own timber. This subject of 

24 
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conversation was an additional reason for not being loud, since 
Satchell himself might presently be walking up the paved road to 
the church door. And soon they became suddenly silent; for 
Mr. Irwine's voice had ceased, and the group round the white thorn 
was dispersing itself towards the church. 

They all moved aside, and stood with their hats off, while Mr. 
Irwine passed. Adam and Seth were coming next, with their 
mother between them ; for Joshua Rann officiated as head 
sexton as well as clerk, and was not yet ready to follow the rector 
into the vestry. But there was a pause before the three 
mourners came on : Lisbeth had turned round to look again 
towards the grave I Ah ! there was nothing now but the brown 
earth under the white thorn. Yet she cried less to-day than she 
had done any day since her husband's death : along with all her 
grief there was mixed an unusual sense of her own importance in 
having a "burial," and in Mr. Irwine's reading a special service 
for her husband ; and besides, she knew the funeral psalm was 
going to be sung for him. She felt this counter-excitement to 
her sorrow still more strongly as she walked with her sons towards 
the church door, and saw the friendly sympathetic nods of their 
fellow-parishioners. 

The mother and sons passed into the church, and one by one 
the loiterers followed, though some still lingered without ; the 
sight of Mr. Donnithorne's carriage, which was winding slowly up 
the hill, perhaps helping to make them feel that there was no 
need for haste. 

But presently the sound of the bassoon and the key-bugles 
burst forth ; the evening hymn, which always opened the service, 
had begun, and every one must now enter and take his place. 

I cannot say that the interior of Hayslope Church was remark- 
able for anything except for the grey age of its oaken pews — great 
square pews mostly, ranged on each side of a narrow aisle. It 
was free, indeed, from the modern blemish of galleries. The 
choir had two narrow pews to themselves in the middle of the 
right-hand row, so that it was a short process for Joshua Rann to 
take his place among them as principal bass, and return to his 
desk after singing was over. The pulpit and desk, grey and old 
as the pews, stood on one side of the arch leading into the 
chancel, which also had its grey square pews for Mr. Donni- 
thorne's family and servants. Yet I assure you these grey pews, 
with the buff-washed walls, gave a very pleasing tone to this 
shabby interior, and agreed extremely well with the ruddy faces 
and bright waistcoats. And there were liberal touches of crimson 
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toward the chancel, for the pulpit and Mr. Donnithorne's own 
pew had handsome crimson cloth cushions ; and to close the 
vista, there was a crimson altar-cloth, embroidered with golden 
rays by Miss Lydia's own hand. 

But even without the crimson cloth, the effect must have been 
warm and cheering when Mr. Irwine was in the desk, looking be- 
nignly round on that simple congregation — on the hardy old 
men, with bent knees and shoulders, perhaps, but with vigour left 
for much hedge-clipping and thatching; on the tall stalwart 
frames and roughly-cut bronzed faces of the stone-cutters and 
carpenters; on the half-dozen well-to-do farmers, with their 
apple-cheeked families; and on the clean old women, mostly 
farm-labourers' wives, with their bit of snow-white cap-border 
under their black bonnets, and with their withered arms, bare 
from the elbow, folded passively over their chests. For none 
of the old people held books — why should they ? not one of them 
could read. But they knew a few " good words " by heart, and 
their withered lips now and then moved silently, following the 
service without any very clear comprehension indeed, but with a 
simple faith in its efficacy to ward off harm and bring blessing. 
And now all faces were visible, for all were standing up — the little 
children on the seats peeping over the edge of the grey pews, 
while good Bishop Ken's evening hymn was being sung to one of 
those lively psalm-tunes which died out with the last generation 
of rectors and choral parish-clerks. Melodies die out, like the 
pipe of Pan, with the ears that love them and listen for them. 
Adam was not in his usual place among the singers to-day, for 
he sat with his mother and Seth, and he noticed with surprise 
that Bartle Massey was absent too ; all the more agreeable for 
Mr. Joshua Rann, who gave out his bass notes with unusual 
complacency, and threw an extra ray of severity into the glances 
he sent over his spectacles at the recusant Will Maskery. 

I beseech you to imagine Mr. Irwine looking round on this 
scene, in his ample white surplice, that became him so well, with 
his powdered hair thrown back, his rich brown complexion, and 
his finely-cut nostril and upper lip ; for there was a certain virtue 
in that benignant yet keen countenance, as there is in all human 
faces from which a generous soul beams out. And over all 
streamed the delicious June sunshine through the old windows, 
with their desultory patches of yellow, red, and blue, that threw 
pleasant touches of colour on the opposite wall. 

I think, as Mr. Irwine looked round to-day, his eyes rested an 
instant longer than usual on the square pew occupied by Martin 
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Poyser and his family. And there was another pair of dark eyes 
that found it impossible not to wander thither, and rest on that 
round pink-and-white figure. But Hetty was at that moment 
quite careless of any glances — she was absorbed in the thought 
that Arthur Donnithorne would soon be coming into church, for 
the carriage must surely be at the church-gate by this time. She 
had never seen him since she parted with him in the wood on 
Thursday evening, and oh ! how long the time had seemed ! 
Things had gone on just the same as ever since that evening ; the 
wonders that had happened then had brought no changes after 
them ; they were already like a dream. When she heard the 
church door swinging, her heart beat so, she dared not look up. 
She felt that her aunt was curtsying ; she curtsied herself. That 
must be old Mr. Donnithorne — he always came first, the wrinkled 
small old man, peering round with short-sighted glances at 
the bowing and curtsying congregation ; then she knew Miss 
Lydia was passing, and though Hetty liked so much to look at 
her fashionable little coal-scuttle bonnet, with the wreath of small 
roses round it, she didn't mind it to-day. But there were no 
more curtsies — no, he was not come ; she felt sure there was 
nothing else passing the pew door but the housekeeper's black 
bonnet and the lady's-maid's beautiful straw that had once been 
Miss Lydia's, and then the powdered heads of the butler and foot- 
man. No, he was not there ; yet she would look now — she might 
be mistaken — for, after all, she had not looked. So she lifted up 
her eyelids and glanced timidly at the cushioned pew in the 
chancel : there was no one but old Mr. Donnithorne rubbing his 
spectacles with his white handkerchief, and Miss Lydia opening 
the large gilt-edged prayer-book. The chill disappointment was 
too hard to bear : she felt herself turning pale, her lips trembling ; 
she was ready to cry. Oh, what should she do ? Everybody 
would know the reason ; they would know she was crying because 
Arthur was not there. And Mr. Craig, with the wonderful hot- 
house plant in his button-hole, was staring at her, she knew. It 
was dreadfully long before the General Confession began, so that 
she could kneel down. Two great drops would fall then, but no 
one saw them except good-natured Molly, for her aunt and uncle 
knelt with their backs towards her. Molly, unable to imagine any 
cause for tears in church except faintness, of which she had a 
vague traditional knowledge, drew out of her pocket a queer little 
flat blue smelling-bottle, and after much labour in pulling the 
cork out, thrust the narrow neck against Hetty's nostrils. " It 
donna smell," she whispered, thinking this was a great advantage 
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which old salts had over fresh ones : they did you good witho^. 
biting your nose. Hetty pushed it away peevishly ; but this littj 

flash of temper did what the salts could not have done it roUs ^,5 

her to wipe away the traces of her tears, and try with all f ^* 
might not to shed any more. Hetty had a certain strength 
her vain little nature : she would have home anything rather t^ 
be laughed at, or pointed at with any other feeling than a 
miration ; she would have pressed her own nails into her te*w 
flesh rather than people should know a secret she did not »\, 
them to know. 

What fluctuations there were in her busy thoughts and feeJi^ 
while Mr Irwine was pronouncing the solemn "Absolution »> ^ 
her deaf ears, and through all the tones of petition that foIJov^ J 
Anger lay very close to disappointment, and soon won the vi C( 'J 
over the conjectures her small ingenuity could devise to acc 0lJ JJ 
for Arthur's absence on the supposition that he really wanted to 
come, really wanted to see her again. And by the time she rose 
from her knees mechanically, because all the rest were rising, the 
colour had returned to her cheeks even with a heightened glow, for 
she was framing little indignant speeches to herself, saying she 
hated Arthur for giving her this pain — she would like him to suffer 
too. Yet while this selfish tumult was going on in her soul, her 
eyes were bent down on her prayer-book, and the eyelids with 
their dark fringe looked as lovely as ever. Adam Bede thought 
so, as he glanced at her for a moment on rising from his knees. 

But Adam's thoughts of Hetty did not deafen him to the 
service ; they rather blended with all the other deep feelings for 
which the church service was a channel to him this afternoon, as 
a certain consciousness of our entire past and our imagined future 
blends itself with all our moments of keen sensibility. And to 
Adam the church service was the best channel he could have 
found for his mingled regret, yearning, and resignation ; its 
interchange of beseeching cries for help, with outbursts of faith 
and praise — its recurrent responses and the familiar rhythm of its 
collects, seemed to speak for him as no other form of worship 
could have done ; as, to those early Christians who had worshipped 
from their childhood upward in catacombs, the torch-light and 
shadows must have seemed nearer the Divine presence than the 
heathenish daylight of the streets. The secret of our emotions 
never lies in the bare object, but in its subtle relations to our own 
past ; no wonder the secret escapes the unsympathizing observer, 
who might as well put on his spectacles to discern odours. 

But there was one reason why even a chance comer would 
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have found the service in Hayslope Church more impressive than 
in most other village nooks in the kingdom — a reason, of which I 
am sure you have not the slightest suspicion. It was the reading 
of our friend Joshua Rann. Where that good shoemaker got his 
notion of reading from, remained a mystery even to his most inti- 
mate acquaintances. I believe, after all, he got it chiefly from 
Nature, who had poured some of her music into this honest con- 
ceited soul, as she had been known to do into other narrow souls 
before his. She had given him, at least, a fine bass voice and a 
musical ear ; but I cannot positively say whether these alone had 
sufficed to inspire him with the rich chant in which he delivered 
the responses. The* way he rolled from a rich deep forte into a 
melancholy cadence, subsiding, at the end of the last word, into 
a sort of faint resonance, like the lingering vibrations of a fine 
violoncello, I can compare to nothing for its strong calm melan- 
choly but the rush and cadence of the wind among the autumn 
boughs. This may seem a strange mode of speaking about the 
reading of a parish-clerk — a man in rusty spectacles, with stubbly 
hair, a large occiput, and a prominent crown. But that is Nature's 
way : she will allow a gentleman of splendid physiognomy and 
poetic aspirations to sing woefully out of tune, and not give him 
the slightest hint of it ; and takes care that some narrow-browed 
fellow, trolling a ballad in the corner of a pot-house, shall be as 
true to his intervals as a bird- 
Joshua himself was less proud of his reading than of his sing- 
ing, and it was always with a sense of heightened importance that 
he passed from the desk to the choir. Still more to-day : it was a 
special occasion ; for an old man, familiar to all the parish, had 
died a sad death — not in his bed, a circumstance the most painful 
to the mind of the peasant — and now the funeral psalm was to be 
sung in memory of his sudden departure. Moreover, Bartle Massey 
was not at church, and Joshua's importance in the choir suffered 
no eclipse. It was a solemn minor strain they sang. The old 
psalm-tunes have many a wail among them, and the words — 

Thou sweep'st us off as with a flood ; 
We vanish hence like dreams — 

seemed to have a closer application than usual in the death of 
poor Thias. The mother and sons listened, each with peculiar 
feelings. Lisbeth had a vague belief that the psalm was doing 
her husband good ; it was part of the decent burial which she 
would have thought it a greater wrong to withhold from him than 
to have caused him many unhappy days while he was living. The 
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more there was said about her husband, the more there was done 
for him, surely the safer he would be. It was poor Lisbeth's blind 
way of feeling that human love and pity are a ground of faith in 
some other love. Seth, who was easily touched, shed tears, and 
tried to recall, as he had done continually since his father's death, 
all that he had heard of the possibility that a single moment of 
consciousness at the last might be a moment of pardon and recon- 
cilement ; for was it not written in the very psalm they were sing- 
ing, that the Divine dealings were not measured and circumscribed 
by time ? Adam had never been unable to join in a psalm before. 
He had known plenty of trouble and vexation since he had been a 
lad ; but this was the first sorrow that had hemmed in his voice, 
and strangely enough it was sorrow because the chief source of 
his past trouble and vexation was for ever gone out of his reach. 
He had not been able to press his father's hand before their part- 
ing, and say, " Father, you know it was all right between us ; I 
never forgot what I owed you when I was a lad ; you forgive me 
if I have been too hot and hasty now and then ! " Adam thought 
but little to-day of the hard work, and the earnings he had spent on 
his father : his thoughts ran constantly on what the old man's 
feelings had been in moments of humiliation, when he had held 
down his head before the rebukes of his son. When our indigna- 
tion is borne in submissive silence, we are apt to feel twinges of 
doubt afterwards as to our own generosity, if not justice ; how much 
more when the object of our anger has gone into everlasting silence, 
and we have seen his face for the last time in the meekness of 
death ! 

" Ah ! I was always too hard," Adam said to himself. " It's 
a sore fault in me as I'm so hot and out o' patience with people 
when they do wrong, and my heart gets shut up against 'em, so 
as I can't bring myself to forgive 'em. I see clear enough there's 
more pride nor love in my soul, for I could sooner make a thou- 
sand strokes with th* hammer for my father than bring myself to 
say a kind word to him. And there went plenty o' pride and 
temper to the strokes, as the devil will be having his finger in 
what we call our duties as well as our sins. Mayhap the best 
thing I ever did in my life was only doing what was easiest for 
myself. It's allays been easier for me to work nor to sit still, but 
the real tough job for me *ud be to master my own will and 
temper, and go right against my own pride. It seems to me now, 
if I was to find father at home to-night, I should behave different ; 
but there's no knowing — perhaps nothing 'ud be a lesson to us if 
it didn't come too late. It's well we should feel as life's a reckon- 
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ing we can't make twice over ; there's no real making amends in 
this world, any more nor you can mend a wrong subtraction by 
doing your addition right." 

This was the key-note to which Adam's thoughts had perpetu- 
ally returned since his father's death, and the solemn wail of the 
funeral psalm was only an influence that brought back the old 
thoughts with stronger emphasis. So was the sermon, which Mr. 
Irwine had chosen with reference to Thias's funeral. It spoke 
briefly and simply of the words, " In the midst of life we are in 
death " — how the present moment is all we can call our own for 
works of mercy, of righteous dealing, and of family tenderness. 
All very old truths — but what we thought the oldest truth 
becomes the most startling to us in the week when we have looked 
on the dead face of one who has made a part of our lives. For 
when men want to impress us with the effect of a new and 
wonderfully vivid light, do they not let it fall on the most familiar 
objects, that we may measure its intensity by remembering the 
former dimness ? 

Then came the moment of the, final blessing, when the for ever 
sublime words, " The peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing," seemed to blend with the calm afternoon sunshine that fell 
on the bowed heads of the congregation ; and then the quiet ris- 
ing, the mothers tying on the bonnets of the little maidens who 
had slept through the sermon, the fathers collecting the prayer- 
books, until all streamed out through the old archway into the 
green churchyard, and began their neighbourly talk, their simple 
H civilities, and their invitations to tea ; for on a Sunday every one 
was ready to receive a guest — it was the day when all must be in 
their best clothes and their best humour. 

Adam Bede 



THE DODSONS 

Few wives were more submissive than Mrs. Tulliver on all 
points unconnected with her family relations ; but she had been a 
Miss Dodson, and the Dodsons were a very respectable family 
indeed — as much looked up to as any in their own parish, or the 
next to it. The Miss Dodsons had always been thought to 
hold up their heads very high, and no one was surprised the two 
eldest had married so well — not at an early age, for that was not 
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the practice of the Dodson family. There were particular ways 
of doing everything in that family : particular ways of bleaching 
the linen, of making the cowslip wine, curing the hams, and 
keeping the bottled gooseberries ; so that no daughter of that 
house could be indifferent to the privilege of having been born a 
Dodson, rather than a Gibson or a Watson. Funerals were 
always conducted with peculiar propriety in the Dodson family : 
the hat-bands were never of a blue shade, the gloves never split 
at the thumb, everybody was a mourner who ought to be, and 
there were always scarfs for the bearers. When one of the family 
was in trouble or sickness, all the rest went to visit the unfortu- 
nate member, usually at the same time, and did not shrink from 
uttering the most disagreeable truths that correct family feeling 
dictated : if the illness or trouble was the sufferer's own fault, it 
was not the practice in the Dodson family to shrink from saying 
so. In short, there was in this family a peculiar tradition as to 
what was the right thing in household management and social de- 
meanour, and the only bitter circumstance attending this superior- 
ity was x a painful inability to approve the condiments or the 
conduct of families ungoverned by the Dodson tradition. A 
female Dodson, when in " strange houses," always ate dry bread 
with her tea, and declined any sort of preserves, having no confi- 
dence in the butter, and thinking that the preserves had probably 
begun to ferment from want of due sugar and boiling. There 
were some Dodsons less like the family than others — that was 
admitted ; but in so far as they were " kin," they were of necessity 
better than those who were " no kin ". And it is remarkable that 
while no individual Dodson was satisfied with any other indi- 
vidual Dodson, each was satisfied, not only with him or her 
self, but with the Dodsons collectively. The feeblest member of 
a family — the one who has the least character — is often the 
merest epitome of the family habits and traditions ; and Mrs. Tulli- 
ver was a thorough Dodson, though a mild one, as small-beer, so 
long as it is anything, is only describable as very weak ale : and 
though she had groaned a little in her youth under the yoke of 
her elder sisters, and still shed occasional tears at their sisterly re- 
proaches, it was not in Mrs. Tulliver to be an innovator on the 
family ideas. She was thankful to have been a Dodson, and to 
have one child who took after her own family, at least in his 
features and complexion, in liking salt and in eating beans, which 
a Tulliver never did. 

In other respects the true Dodson was partly latent in Tom, 
and he was as far from appreciating his " kin " on the mother's 
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side as Maggie herself; generally absconding for the day with a 
large supply of the most portable food, when he received timely 
warning that his aunts and uncles were coming ; a moral symptom 
from which his Aunt Glegg deduced the gloomiest views of his 
future. It was rather hard on Maggie that Tom always absconded 
without letting her into the secret, but the weaker sex are acknow- 
ledged to be serious impedimenta in cases of flight. 

The Mill on the Floss 



JOHN TYNDALL 
(1820-1893) 

ASCENT OF THE JUNGFRAU 

I had spent nearly a fortnight at the Aeggischhorn in 1863, 
employing alternate days in wandering and musing over the green 
Alps, and in more vigorous action upon the Aletsch glacier. Day 
after day a blue sky spanned the earth, and night after night the 
stars glanced down from an unclouded heaven. There is no nobler 
mountain group in Switzerland than that seen on a fine day from 
the middle of the Aletsch glacier looking southwards ; while to the 
north, and more close at hand, rise the Jungfrau and other summits 
familiar to every tourist who has crossed the Wengern Alp. The 
love of being alone amid those scenes caused me, on the 3rd of 
August, to withdraw from all society, and ascend the glacier, which 
f or nearly two hours was almost as even as a highway, no local 
danger calling away the attention from the near and distant moun- 
tains. The ice yielded to the sun, rills were formed, which united 
to rivulets, and these again coalesced to rapid brooks, which ran 
with a pleasant music through deep channels cut in the ice. Sooner 
or later these brooks were crossed by cracks; into these cracks 
the water fell, scooping gradually out for itself a vertical shaft, the 
resonance of which raised the sound of the falling water to the 
dig n i tv of thunder. These shafts constitute the so-called moulins 
of the glacier, examples of which are shown upon the Mer de Glace 
to every tourist who visits the Jardin from Chamouni. The moulins 
can only form where the glacier is not much riven, as here alone 
the rivulets can acquire the requisite volume to produce a moulin. 
After two hours' ascent, the ice began to wear a more hostile 
aS pect, and long stripes of last year's snow drawn over the sullied 
surface marked the lines of crevasses now partially filled and 
bridged over. For a time this snow was consolidated, and I crossed 
numbers of the chasms, sounding in each case before trusting 
myself to its tenacity. But as I ascended, the width and ^epth of 
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the fissures increased, and the fragility of the snow-bridges became 
more conspicuous. The crevasses yawned here and there with 
threatening gloom, while along their fringes the crystallizing power 
of water played the most fantastic freaks. Long lines of icicles 
dipped into the darkness, and at some places the liquefied snow 
had refrozen into clusters of plates, ribbed and serrated like the 
leaves of ferns. The cases in which the snow covering of the 
crevasses, when tested by the axe, yielded, became gradually more 
numerous, demanding commensurate caution. It is impossible to 
feel otherwise than earnest in such scenes as this, with the noblest 
and most beautiful objects in nature around one, with the sense of 
danger raising the feelings at times to the level of awe. 

My way upwards became more and more difficult, and circuit 
after circuit had to be made to round the gaping fissures. There 
is a passive cruelty in the aspect of these chasms sufficient to make 
the blood run cold. Among them it is not good for man to be 
alone, so I halted in the midst of them and swerved back towards 
the Faulberg. But instead of it I struck the lateral tributary of the 
Aletsch, which runs up to the Grunhorn Lucke. -In this passage I 
was more than once entangled in a mesh of fissures ; but it is 
marvellous what steady, cool scrutiny can accomplish upon the ice, 
and how often difficulties of apparently the gravest kind may be 
reduced to a simple form by skilful examination. I tried to get 
along the rocks to the Faulberg, but after investing half an hour in 
the attempt I thought it prudent to retreat. I finally reached the 
Faulberg by the glacier, and with great comfort consumed my bread 
and cheese and emptied my goblet in the shadow of its caves. On 
this day it was my desire to get near the buttresses of the Jungfrau, 
and to see what prospect of success a lonely climber would have in 
an attempt upon the mountain. Such an attempt might doubtless 
be made, but at a risk which no sane man would willingly incur. 

On August 6, however, I had the pleasure of joining Dr. Hornby 
and Mr. Philpotts, who, with Christian. Aimer and Christian Lauener 
for their guides, wished to ascend the Jungfrau. We quitted the 
Aeggischhorn at 2.15 p.m., and in less than four hours reached the 
grottoes of the Faulberg. A pine fire was soon blazing, a pan of 
water soon bubbling sociably over the flame, and the evening meal 
was quickly prepared and disposed of. For a time the air behind 
the Jungfrau and Monk was exceedingly dark and threatening ; 
rain was streaming down upon Lauterbrunnen, and the skirt of 
the storm wrapped the summits of the Jungfrau and the Monk. 
Southward, however, the sky was clear, and there were such 
general evidences of hope that we were not much disheartened by 
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the local burst of ill-temper displayed by the atmosphere to the 
north of us. Like a gust of passion the clouds cleared away, and 
before we went to rest all was sensibly clear. Still the air was not 
transparent, and for a time the stars twinkled through it with a 
feeble ray. There was no visible turbidity, but a something which 
cut off half the stellar brilliancy. The starlight, however, became 
gradually stronger, not on account of the augmenting darkness, 
but because the air became clarified as the night advanced. 

Two of our party occupied the upper cave, and the guides took 
possession of the kitchen, while a third lay in the little grot below. 
Hips and ribs felt throughout the night the pressure of the subjacent 
rock. A single blanket, moreover, though sufficient to keep out 
the pain of cold, was insufficient to induce the comfort of warmth ; 
so I lay awake in a neutral condition, neither- happy nor unhappy, 
watching the stars without emotion as they appeared in succession 
above the mountain heads. 

At half-past twelve a rumbling in the kitchen showed the guides 
to be alert, and soon afterwards Christian Aimer announced that 
tea was prepared. We rose, consumed a crust and basin each, 
and at 1.15 a.m., being perfectly harnessed, we dropped down 
upon the glacier. The crescent moon was in the sky, but for a 
long time we had to walk in the shadow of the mountains, and 
therefore required illumination. The bottoms were knocked out 
of two empty bottles, and each of these, inverted, formed a kind 
of lantern which protected from the wind a candle stuck in the 
neck. Aimer went first, holding his lantern in his left hand and 
his axe in the right, moving cautiously along the snow which, as the 
residue of the spring avalanches, fringed the glacier. At times, 
for no apparent reason, the leader paused and struck his ice-axe 
into the snow. Looking right or left, a chasm was always discovered 
in these cases, and the cautious guide sounded the snow, lest the 
fissure should have prolonged itself underneath so as to cross our 
track. A tributary glacier joined the Aletsch from our right, a 
long corridor filled with ice, and covered by the purest snow. 
Down this valley the moonlight streamed, silvering the surface upon 
which it fell. 

Here we cast our lamps away, and roped ourselves together. 
To our left, a second long ice-corridor stretched up to the Lotsch 
saddle, which hung like a chain between the opposing mountains. 
In fact, at this point four noble ice-streams form a junction, and 
flow afterwards in the common channel of the Great Aletsch gla- 
cier. Perfect stillness might have been expected to reign upon 
the ice, but even at that early hour the gurgle of subglacial water 
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made itself heard, and we had to be cautious in some places lest a 
too thin crust might let us in. We went straight up the glacier, 
towards the col which links the Monk and Jungfrau together. The 
surface was hard, and we went rapidly and silently over the snow. 
There is an earnestness of feeling on such occasions which subdues 
the desire for conversation. The communion we held was with the 
solemn mountains and their background of dark blue sky. 

" Der Tag bricht ! " exclaimed one of the men. I looked to- 
wards the eastern heaven, but could discover no illumination which 
hinted at the approach of day. At length the dawn really appeared, 
brightening the blue of the eastern firmament ; at first it was a 
mere augmentation of cold light, but by degrees it assumed a 
warmer tint. The long uniform incline of the glacier being passed, 
we reached the first eminences of snow, which heave like waves 
around the base of the Jungfrau. This is the region of beauty in 
the higher Alps . . . beauty pure and tender, out of which emerges 
the savage scenery of the peaks. For the healthy and the pure in 
heart these higher snow-fields are consecrated ground. 

The snow bosses were soon broken by chasms deep and dark, 
which required tortuous winding on our part to get round them. 
Having surmounted a steep slope, we passed to some red and 
rotten rocks, which required care on the part of those in front 
to prevent the loose and slippery shingle from falling upon those 
behind. We gained the ridge and wound along it. High snow 
eminences now flanked us to the left, and along the slope over 
which we passed the siracs had shaken their frozen boulders. We 
tramped amid the knolls of the fallen avalanches towards a white 
wall which, so far as we could see, barred farther progress. To 
our right were noble chasms, blue and profound, torn into the 
heart of the neve by the slow but resistless drag of gravity on the 
descending snows. Meanwhile the dawn had brightened into 
perfect day, and over mountains and glaciers the gold and purple 
light of the eastern heaven was liberally poured. We had already 
caught sight of the peak of the Jungfrau, rising behind an eminence 
and piercing for fifty feet or so the rosy dawn. And many another 
peak of stately altitude caught the blush, while the shaded slopes 
were all of a beautiful azure, being illuminated by the firmament 
alone. A large segment of space enclosed between the Monk and 
Trugberg was filled like a reservoir with purple light. The world, 
in fact, seemed to worship, and the flush of adoration was on every 
mountain-head. 

Over the distant Italian Alps rose clouds of the most fantastic 
forms, jutting forth into the heavens like enormous trees, thrusting 
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out umbrageous branches which bloomed and glistened in the solar 
rays. Along the whole southern heaven these fantastic masses were 
ranged close together, but still perfectly isolated, until on reaching 
a certain altitude they seemed to meet a region of wind which 
blew their tops like streamers far away through the air. Warmed 
and tinted by the morning sun, those unsubstantial masses rivalled 
in grandeur the mountains themselves. 

The final peak of the Jungfrau is now before us, and apparently 
so near ! But the mountaineer alone knows how delusive the 
impression of nearness often is in the Alps. To reach the slope 
which led up to the peak we must scale or round the barrier already 
spoken of. From the coping and the ledges of this beautiful wall 
hung long stalactites of ice, in some cases like inverted spears, with 
their sharp points free in air. In other cases, the icicles which 
descended from the overhanging top reached a projecting ledge, 
and stretched like a crystal railing from the one to the other. To 
the right of this barrier was a narrow gangway, from which the 
snow had not yet broken away so as to form a vertical or over- 
hanging wall. It was one of those accidents which the mountains 
seldom fail to furnish, and on the existence of which the success 
of the climber entirely depends. Up this steep and narrow gang- 
way we cut our steps, and a few minutes placed us safely at the 
bottom of the final pyramid of the Jungfrau. 

From this point we could look down into the abyss of the 
Roththal, and certainly its wild environs seemed to justify the 
uses to which superstition has assigned the place. For here it is 
said the original demons of the mountains hold their orgies, and 
hither the spirits of the doubly-damned among men are sent to 
bear them company. The slope up which we had now to climb 
was turned towards the sun ; its aspect was a southern one, and 
its snows had been melted and recongealed to hard ice. The 
axe of Aimer rung against the obdurate solid, and its fragments 
whirred past us with a weird-like sound to the abysses below. 
They suggested the fate which a false step might bring along with 
it. It is a practical tribute to the strength and skill of the Oberland 
guides that no disaster has hitherto occurred upon the peak of the 
Jungfrau. 

The work upon this final ice-slope was long and heavy, and 
during this time the summit appeared to maintain its distance above 
us. We at length cleared the ice, and gained a stretch of snow 
which enabled us to treble our upward speed. Thence to some 
loose and shingly rocks, again to the snow, whence a sharp edge 
led directly to the top. The exhilaration of success was here 
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added to that derived from physical nature. On the top fluttered 
a little black flag, planted by our most recent predecessors. We 
reached it at 7.15 a.m., having accomplished the ascent from the 
Faulberg in six hours. The snow was flattened on either side of 
the apex so as to enable us all to stand upon it, and here we stood 
for some time, with all the magnificence of the Alps unrolled before 
us. 

We may look upon these mountains again and again from a 
dozen different points of view ; a perennial glory surrounds them 
which associates with every new prospect fresh impressions. I 
thought I had scarcely ever seen the Alps to greater advantage. 
Hardly ever was their majesty more fully revealed or more over- 
powering. The colouring of the air contributed as much to the 
effect as the grandeur of the masses on which that colouring fell. 
A calm splendour overspread the mountains, softening the harsh- 
ness of the outlines without detracting from their strength. But 
half the interest of such scenes is psychological ; the soul takes 
the tint of surrounding nature, and in its turn becomes majestic. 

And as I looked over this wondrous scene towards Mont Blanc, 

the Grand Combin, the Dent Blanche, the Weisshorn, the Dom, 

and the thousand lesser peaks which seemed to join in celebration 

of the risen day, I asked myself, as on previous occasions : How 

was this colossal work performed ? Who chiselled these mighty 

and picturesque masses out of a mere protuberance of the earth ? 

And the answer was at hand. Ever young, ever mighty — with 

the vigour of a thousand worlds still within him — the real sculptor 

was even then climbing up the eastern sky. It was he who raised 

aloft the waters which cut out these ravines ; it was he who planted 

the glaciers on the mountain-slopes, thus giving gravity a plough 

to open out the valleys ; and it is he who, acting through the ages, 

will finally lay low these mighty monuments, rolling them gradually 

seawards, 

Sowing the seeds of continents to be ; 

so that the people of an older earth may see mould spread and 
com wave over the hidden rocks which at this moment bear the 
weight of the Jungfrau. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps 
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OXFORD AND PHILISTINISM 

However, it is not merely out of modesty that I prefer to stand 
alone, and to concentrate on myself, as a plain citizen of the re- 
public of letters, and not as an office-bearer in a hierarchy, the 
whole responsibility for all I write ; it is much more out of genuine 
devotion to the University of Oxford, for which I feel, and always 
must feel, the fondest, the most reverential attachment. In an 
epoch of dissolution and transformation, such as that on which 
we are now entered, habits, ties, and associations are inevitably 
broken up, the action of individuals becomes more distinct, the 
shortcomings, errors, heats, disputes, which necessarily attend in- 
dividual action, are brought into greater prominence. Who would 
not gladly keep clear, from all these passing clouds, an august 
institution which was there before they arose, and which will be 
there when they have blown over? 

It is true the Saturday Review maintains that an epoch of 
transformation is finished ; that we have found our philosophy ; 
that the British nation has searched all anchorages for the spirit, 
and has finally anchored itself, in the fulness of perfected know- 
ledge, on Benthamism. This idea at first made a great impression 
on me ; not only because it is so consoling in itself, but also be- 
cause it explained a phenomenon which in the summer of last 
year had, I confess, a good deal troubled me. At that time my 
avocations led me to travel almost daily on one of the Great East- 
ern Lines, — the Woodford Branch. Every one knows that the 
murderer, Miiller, perpetrated his detestable act on the North 
London Railway, close by. The English middle class, of which 
I am myself a feeble unit, travel on the Woodford Branch in large 
numbers. Well, the demoralization of our class, — the class which 
(the newspapers are constantly saying it, so I may repeat it with- 
out vanity) has done all the great things which have ever been 
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done in England, — the demoralization, I say, of our class, caused 
by the Bow tragedy, was something bewildering. Myself a tran- 
scendentalist '(as the Saturday .Review knows), I escaped the 
infection ; and, day after day, I used to ply my agitated fellow- 
travellers with all the consolations which my transcendentalism 
would naturally suggest to me. I reminded them how Caesar 
refused to take precautions against assassination, because life 
was not worth having at the price of an ignoble solicitude for 
it. I reminded them what insignificant atoms we all are in 
the life of the world. " Suppose the worst to happen," I said, ad- 
dressing a portly jeweller from Cheapside ; " suppose even yourself 
to be the victim ; il n'y a pas (Thomtne nieessaire. We should miss 
you for a day or two upon the Woodford Branch ; but the great 
mundane movement would still go on, the gravel walks of your villa 
would still be rolled, dividends would still be paid at the Bank, 
omnibuses would still run, there would still be the old crush at the 
corner of Fenchurch Street." All was of no avail. Nothing could 
moderate, in the bosom of the great English middle-class, their 
passionate, absorbing, almost blood-thirsty clinging to life. At 
the moment I thought this over-concern a little unworthy ; but 
the Saturday Review suggests a touching explanation of it. What 
I took for the ignoble clinging to life of a comfortable worldling, 
was, perhaps, only the ardent longing of a faithful Benthamite, 
traversing an age still dimmed by the last mists of transcendent- 
alism, to be spared long.enough to see his religion in the full and 
final blaze of its triumph. This respectable man, whom I imagined 
to be going up to London to serve his shop, or to buy shares, or 
to attend an Exeter Hall meeting, or to assist at the deliberations 
of the Marylebone Vestry, was even, perhaps, on a pious pilgrim- 
age, to obtain from Mr. Bentham's executors a secret bone of his 
great, dissected master. 

And yet, after all, I cannot but think that the Saturday Review 
has here, for once, fallen a victim to an idea, — a beautiful but 
deluding idea, — and that the British nation has not yet, so entirely 
as the reviewer seems to imagine, found the last word of its philo- 
sophy. No, we are all seekers still I seekers often make mistakes, 
and I wish mine to redound to my own discredit only, and not 
to touch Oxford. Beautiful city ! so venerable, so lovely, so un- 
ravaged by the fierce intellectual life of our century, so serene ! 

There are our young barbarians, all at play ! 

And yet steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineff- 
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able charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to tn ^ ^ 

us, to the ideal, to perfection,— to beauty, in * ^ r cJ > ««« «/f o/ 
truth seen from another side ?— nearer, V eT ™*>\ than Jn °!L y 
science of Tubingen. Adorable dreamer, wn<js e j^^ h *" be ™ 
so romantic ! who hast given thyself so prodig aJ v> gf V eji thyself to 
sides and to heroes not mine, only never to the **hilj s tj nes / home 
of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, and 
impossible loyalties! what example could ever so inspire us to 
keep down the Philistine in ourselves, what teacher could ever so 
save us from that bondage to which we are all prone, that bond- 
age which Goethe, in his incomparable lines on the death of 
Schiller, makes it his friend's highest praise (and nobly did 
Schiller deserve the praise) to have left miles out of sight behind 
him ; — the bondage of " was tins alle bandigt, das Genuine I " 
She will forgive me, even if I have unwittingly* drawn upon her a 
shot or two aimed at her unworthy son ; for she is generous, and 
the cause in which I fight is, after all, hers. Apparitions of a day, 
what is our puny warfare against the Philistines, compared with 
the warfare which this queen of romance has been waging against 
them for centuries, and will wage after we are gone ? 

Preface to Essays in Criticism 



THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM 

I lately heard a man of thought and energy contrasting the 
want of ardour and movement which he now found amongst young 
men in this country with what he remembered in his own youth, 
twenty years ago, " What reformers we were then ! " he ex- 
claimed ; " what a zeal we had I how we canvassed every institu- 
tion in Church and State, and were prepared to remodel them all 
on first principles ! " He was inclined to regret, as a spiritual 
flagging, the lull which he saw. I am disposed rather to regard 
it as a pause in which the turn to a new mode of spiritual progress 
is being accomplished. Everything was long seen, by the young 
and ardent amongst us, in inseparable connexion with politics and 
practical life. We have pretty well exhausted the benefits of 
seeing things in this connexion, we have got all that can be got 
by so seeing them. Let us try a more disinterested mode of 
seeing them ; let us betake ourselves more to the serener life of 
the mind and spirit. This life, too, may have its excesses and 
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dangers; but they are not for us at present. Let us think of 
quietly enlarging our stock of true and fresh ideas, and not, as 
soon as we get an idea or half an idea, be running out with it into 
the street, and trying to make it rule there. Our ideas will, in 
the end, shape the world all the better for maturing a little. Per- 
haps in fifty years' time it will in the English House of Commons 
be an objection to an institution that it is an anomaly, and my 
friend the Member of Parliament will shudder in his grave. But 
let us in the meanwhile rather endeavour that in twenty years' 
time it may, in English literature, be an objection to a proposition 
that it is absurd. That will be a change so vast, that the im- 
agination almost fails to grasp it. Ab integro sceclorum nascitur 
ordo. 

If I have insisted so much on the course which criticism must 
take where politics and religion are concerned, it is because, where 
these burning matters are in question, it is most likely to go astray. 
I have wished, above all, to insist on the attitude which criticism 
should adopt towards things in general; on its right tone and 
temper of mind. But then comes another question as to the 
subject-matter which literary criticism should most seek. Here, 
in general, its course is determined for it by the idea which is the 
law of its being ; the idea of a disinterested endeavour to learn 
and propagate the best that is known and thought in the world, 
and thus to establish a current of fresh and true ideas. By the 
very nature of things, as England is not all the world, much of the 
best that is known and thought in the world cannot be of English 
growth, must be foreign ; by the nature of things, again, it is just 
this that we are least likely to know, while English thought is 
streaming in upon us from all sides, and takes excellent care that 
we shall not be ignorant of its existence. The English critic of 
literature, therefore, must dwell much on foreign thought, and with 
particular heed on any part of it, which, while significant and 
fruitful in itself, is for any reason specially likely to escape him. 
Again, judging is often spoken of as the critic's one business, and 
so in some sense it is ; but the judgment which almost insensibly 
forms itself in a fair and clear mind, along with fresh knowledge, 
is the valuable one ; and thus knowledge, and ever fresh knowledge, 
must be the critic's great concern for himself. And it is by com- 
municating fresh knowledge, and letting his own judgment pass 
along with it, — but insensibly and in the second place, not the 
first, as a sort of companion and clue, not as an abstract law- 
giver, — that the critic will generally do most good to his 
readers. Sometimes, no doubt, for the sake of establishing 
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an author's place in ntemt ^%^\J^\ r te ^on to a centmJ 
standard (and if this is not d °"\ ho ^ *' e we to get at our 
best in the world?) criticism m ^\.. 9,ve . ° deal with a subject- 
matter so familiar that fresh k"° W '^ e } s ? nt of the question and 
then it must be all judgment ; ** enuncia t;on and ***^*PP*££ 
tion of principles. Here the great safeguard 1S never oleton^eU 
become abstract, always to re t*m an intimate and ^f^^S, 
ness of the truth of what one is saying, and, the moment t^^ 
us, to be sure that something is wrong. Still, i ■*« d les is , \o 
stances, this mere judgment and application 01 f m Uke ^g^he- 
itself, not the most satisfactory work to trie c ^ fresh le . attv 
matics, it is tautological, and cannot well give u , 
ing, the sense of creative activity. Essays in Criticu 
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A PERSIAN PASSION 



names are strange, ^rj^ ose 
Even for us, to whom almost all tx»^ who h ave them t*^f ore 
interest in the places and persons is felI ^ain, probably, no j^^-p 
us for a moment to-day, to see therx* & the power and ^^^1; 
for ever,— even for us, unless I err S r ^^L t /st they be for tr^o^T 
of this ideal are recognizable. What: rr ^ %JLp the most soler***V^ t0 
whom every name is familiar, and ca^ s the* 1 " adoring gaz^ anc * 

cherished associations ; who have bad - en £ a i and gentlene^ *™ e< * 
all their lives upon this exemplar of sel *~ >J u0 us to say to l^^f a . nc * 
who have no other? If it was svtp er n0 t the value of tvM^ 125 * 1 
people that the religion of the Koran fr** - t superfluous to Sa5? e re " 
ligion of the Old Testament, still more lS lue f Christianity % ^ that 
the religion of the Imams has not the v^ oS sess, I have else ^ e 
character and discourse of Jesus Christ p ^ sV veet reasonab>i >V ' lere 
often said, two signal powers : mildness ^^ olir v j ew ^ ut f e,less ' 
The latter, the power which so puts befp r ^ aS to make it s e eVGry 
kind as to give it the force of an intuitio 1 ^ ge ]f seem, — the^' 
to make the total sacrifice of our ordin^ r X n the wor ld, has b*° St 
simple, natural, winning, necessary t ^ n ^ ry gre ; & is destined to ^ 
hitherto applied with but a very limited r^- j£f u iness which vrill ^ 
infinitely wider application, and has a ^ xX *\yaS & notll ing, except so 
transform the world. Of this the Imam 5 - n them something of 
far as all mildness and self-sacrifice ha^^ 
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sweet reasonableness and are its indispensable preliminary. This 
they have, mildness and self-sacrifice ; and we have seen what an 
attraction it exercises. Could we ask for a stronger testimony to 
Christianity ? Could we wish for any sign more convincing, that 
Jesus Christ was indeed, what Christians call him, the desire of all 
nations ? So salutary, so necessary, is what Christianity contains, 
that a religion, — a great, powerful, successful religion, — arises 
without it, and the missing virtue forces its way in ! Christianity 
may say to these Persian Mohammedans, with their gaze fondly 
turned towards the martyred Imams, what in our Bible God says 
by Isaiah to Cyrus, their great ancestor: — " I girded thee, though 
thou hast not known me '*. It is a long way from Kerbela to 
Calvary ; but the sufferers of Kerbela hold aloft to the eyes of 
millions of our race the lesson so loved by the Sufferer of Calvary. 
For he said : "Learn of me, that I am mild and lowly of heart : 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls ". 

Essays in Criticism 



THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURE 

The excellent German historian of the mythology of Rome, 
Preller, relating the introduction at Rome under the Tarquins of 
the worship of Apollo, the god of light, healing, and reconcili- 
ation, will have us observe that it was not so much the Tarquins 
who brought to Rome the worship of Apollo, as a current in the 
mind of the Roman people which set powerfully at that time to- 
wards a new worship of this kind and away from the old run of 
Latin and Sabine religious ideas. In a similar way, culture directs 
our attention towards the natural current there is in human affairs, 
and to its continual working, and will not let us rivet our faith 
upon any one man and his doings. It makes us see, not only his 
good side, but also how much in him was of necessity limited and 
transient ; nay, it even feels a " pleasure, a sense of an increased 
freedom and of an ampler future, in so doing. 

I remember, when I was under the influence of a mind to 
which I feel the greatest obligations, the mind of a man who was 
the very incarnation of sanity and clear sense, a man the most 
considerable, it seems to me, whom America has yet produced, — 
Benjamin Franklin, — I remember the relief with which, after long 
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Ug > sway of F J*t^ * n s im perturbable common-sense, I 

feeling tn *l & project ot Mis for a new version of the Book of Job, 

came *P°** tfre old version, the style of which, says Franklin, has 

to repl* c£ * lete, and thence less agreeable. « I give," he con- 

become °^ fW verseS ^T ^ ™ ay * erve as a sam P J e of the kind of 

tinues, ^Jo^ld * eC T^ end ' We «H recollect the famous verse 

version I V.sla.tio? - A **en Satan answered the Lord and said • 

In our ^iUr &^ **&*£' " ^anklin makes this : « Does 

'DothJ^ it^ a ^ t ^at Jobs good conduct is the effect of 

Your M a ^fLil ^f^?*? 1 and afife ction ? " I well remember how 

m e r eperso r€>SL A v™-* 1 drew a deep breath of relief, and said to 

when I ft rXfter ^^ ere » a stretch of humanity beyond Frank- 

myself*. % s S °r ae nse! w So, after hearing Bentham cried 

lin's victon ^ e renovator of modern society, and Bentham's mind 

loudly up a v. o° S ^ S tlle rulers of our iu ture » * °pen the Z)eont- 

and ideas P r ^fl * e . ad : i€ While Xenophon was writing his history, 

ology- ^**f t^ 3 - ** 11 ^ geometry, Socrates and Plato were talking 

and Euclid ^ e r P reterj ce of talking wisdom and morality. This 

nonsense utl 1: y l ei tS COns isted in words ; this wisdom of theirs was 

morality of patters known to every man's experience." From 

the denial o* ~ r eading that, I am delivered from the bondage of 

the moment/* fanaticism of his adherents can touch me no longer. 

Bentham \ y 1 ^jequacy of his mind and ideas for supplying the 

I feel the u& sOC i e ty f for perfection. 

rule of human ' £ deal with the men of a syste _ 

i^itnre tends always tnu r omtfk „,. , hft i ate a 



BucKie, ui — - . ot tnem, it- i^^uadess, i C u-u 1UCR 

these personages, vi m su* „ and lt SOQn sses on from 

the text : " Be not ye called RabD . . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

any Rabbi. ? n ^^i2Tof a future and still unreached 
pass on from its Rabbi in P£f* nd his ideas to stand for perfec- 
perfection; it wants its -Rabbi an hority recast the world; and 
tion, that they may with the ° lore _ ete rnally passing onwards and 
for Jacobinism, therefore, culture ^ ff e nce. But culture, j us t 
seeking— is an impertinence ana -j ac0 binism to impose on us a 
because it resists this tendency of J- his own along with the true 
man with limitations and errors ° ^ oes t he world and Jacobin- 
ideas of which he is the organ, rea* > 

; s m itself a service. e hatred of the pa^t and of 

So, too, Jacobinism, in its fi er inS of the past, carvrvoX. *«** 
those whom it makes liable for tb^ ^. ope r to culture, the ^TflMesa- 
with the inexhaustible indulgence P^dgment of actions y»ned to 
tion of circumstances, the severe J 
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the merciful judgment of persons. "The man of culture is in 
politics," cried Mr. Frederic Harrison, "one of the poorest 
mortals alive!" Mr. Frederic Harrison wants to be doing 
business, and he complains that "the man of culture stops. him 
with a turn for small fault-finding, selfish ease, and indecision in 
action ". Of what use is culture, he asks, except for " a critic of 
new books or a professor of belles lettres ? " Why, it is of use be- 
cause, in presence of the fierce exasperation which breathes, or 
rather, I may say, hisses, through the whole production in which 
Mr. Frederic Harrison asks this question, it reminds us that the 
perfection of human nature is sweetness and light It is of use 
because, like religion — that other effort after perfection — it testifies 
that, where bitter envying and strife are, there is confusion and 
every evil work. 

The pursuit of perfection, then, is the pursuit of sweetness and 
light. He who works for sweetness and light, works to make 
reason and the will of God prevail. He who works for machinery, 
he who works for hatred, works only for confusion. Culture looks 
beyond machinery, culture hates hatred; culture has one great 
passion, the passion for sweetness and light. It has one even yet 
greater ! — the passion for making them prevail. It is not satisfied 
till we all come to a perfect man ; it knows that the sweetness 
and light of the few must be imperfect until the raw and un- 
kindled masses of humanity are touched with sweetness and light. 
If I have not shrunk from saying that we must work for sweetness 
and light, so neither have I shrunk from saying that we must have 
a broad basis, must have sweetness and light for as many as pos- 
sible. Again and again I have insisted how those are the happy 
moments of humanity, how those are the marking epochs of a 
people's life, how those are the flowering times for literature and 
art and all the creative power of genius, when there is a national 
glow of life and thought, when the whole of society is in the fullest 
measure permeated by thought, sensible to beauty, intelligent and 
alive. Only it must be real thought and real beauty ; real sweet- 
ness and real light. Plenty of people will try to give the masses, 
as they call them, an intellectual food prepared and adapted in 
the way they think proper for the actual condition of the masses. 
The ordinary popular literature is an example of this way of work- 
ing on the masses. Plenty of people will try to indoctrinate the 
masses with the set of ideas and judgments constituting the creed 
of their own profession or party. Our religious and political 
organizations give an example of this way of working on the 
masses. I condemn neither way ; but culture works differently. 
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It does not try to teach down to t e l eve] of . af& . m ^^ _ 
does not try to win them for "|* ,*«« sect of its own, «rit\* 
ready-made judgments and ^™? r ? s - It seeks to do awa> 
with classes; to make the b * S '£ at has been thought a.r^; 
known in the world current everywhere; to make all men live ^, 
atmosphere of sweetness a nd hght, *here ^ey -y «se ^ - 
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as it uses them itself, freely— nourished, and not bound 

thC This is the social idea ; and the men of ^^j£ — 
apostles of equality. The great men °£. OT ™J^ lf for carry 
have had a passion for diffusing, for ma * in ^ knowledge, the 
from one end of society to the other, the bes egt ^^wledg 
ideas of their time ; who have laboured to oro fessional, 

all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, ? bstr ^side the cliqxx 
elusive ; to humanise it, to make it efficiep begt knowl* 

the cultivated and learned, yet still r emainl *!|erefore, of sweet 
and thought of the time, and a true source, ^ ddle Ag es » . ir * * 
and light. Such a man was Abelard in b OUn dless etnotior 
of all his imperfections ; and thence the ^^ jessing and H 
enthusiasm which Abelard excited. Such ^ an d their servn ^ 

in Germany, at the end of the last century ' recious# Generat:j ^ u 
Germany were in this way inestimably ^ > ttlU \aXe and worl^^^ J} s 
will pass, and literary monuments will aCCU <4 Herder will b^ .^^ *ar 
more perfect than the works of Lessing a,n r these two me^ *->*~o- 
duced in Germany ; and yet the names . ^ m suc h as the r>^^ ^*?ill 
fill a German with a reverence and enthus***-^ ^ n( j why? **>es 

of the most gifted masters will hardly a^^-^ t j ie y broadene^ be- 
cause they humanised knowledge; because ^ or ^ e ^ powerfv^i *ke 
basis of life and intelligence; because they afl( j the will ay ^^ to 
diffuse swdetness and light, to make reason^ jj^\ us not leav*^ ^^od 
prevail. With Saint Augustine they said '* a s thou didst Y^ ^hee 

alone to make in the secret of thy knowledg ' light from dar\^ ^fbre 
the creation of the firmament, the division °^ rrIia ment, mal^I5**ess; 
let the children of thy spirit, placed in their - on of night atx^ *heir 
light shine upon the earth, mark the div* s ^ ^ ax tne y ^^ ^y 
and announce the revolution of the times * s pent,. the ^^r is 
passed, and the new arises ; the night w j tn thy \y|^-y is 

come forth ; and thou shalt crown the >f^ to thy haxv^^^^sing, 
when thou shalt send forth labourers jr * s tjalt send fo-^ sown 
by other hands than theirs ; when thou v^rvest sHa.Y\ ;^* n ^w 
labourers to new seed-times, whereof the^ v^ nol 
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THE VALUE OF ANCIENT POETRY 

It may be urged, however, that past actions may be interesting 
in themselves, but that they are not to be adopted by the modern 
Poet, because it is impossible for him to have them clearly present 
to his own mind, and he cannot therefore feel them deeply, nor 
represent them forcibly. But this is not necessarily the case. The 
externals of a past action, indeed, he cannot know with the precision 
of a contemporary, but his business is with its essentials. The out- 
ward man of CEdipus or of Macbeth, the houses in which they lived, 
the ceremonies of their courts, he cannot accurately figure to him- 
self ; but neither do they essentially concern him. His business is 
with their inward man ; with their feelings and behaviour in certain 
tragic situations which engage their passions as men ; these have 
in them nothing local and casual ; they are as accessible to the 
modern Poet as to a contemporary. 

The date of an action, then, signifies nothing; the action 
itself, its selection and construction, this is what is all-important. 
This the Greeks understood far more clearly than we do. The 
radical difference between their poetical theory and ours consists, 
as it appears to me, in this : that, with them, the poetical charac- 
ter of the action itself, and the conduct of it, was the first consider- 
ation; with us, .attention is fixed mainly on the value of the 
separate thoughts and images which occur in the treatment of an 
action. They regarded the whole ; we regard the parts. With 
them, the action predominated over the expression of it ; with 
us, the expression predominates over the action. Not that they 
failed in expression, or were inattentive to it ; on the contrary, 
they are the highest models of expression, the unapproached 
masters of the grand style ; but their expression is st> excellent 
because it is so admirably kept in its right degree of prominence ; 
because it is so simple and so well subordinated ; because it 
draws its force directly from the pregnancy of the matter which it 
conveys. For what reason was the Greek tragic poet confined to 
so limited a range of subjects ? Because there are so few actions 
which unite in themselves, in the highest degree, the conditions 
of excellence ; and it was not thought that on any but an excel- 
lent subject could an excellent Poem be constructed. A few 
actions, therefore, eminently adapted for tragedy, maintained 
almost exclusive possession of the Greek tragic stage ; their signi- 
ficance appeared inexhaustible ; they were as permanent problems, 
perpetually offered to the genius of every fresh poet. This, too, 
is the reason of what appears to us moderns a certain baldness of 
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expression in Greek tragedy ; °[ the triviality with which we oft etv 
reproach the remarks of the chorus where it takes part in t*^ 
dialogue ; that the action itself, the situation of Orestes, 
Merope, or Alcmaeon, was to stand the central point of inter, 
unforgotten, absorbing, principal ; that no accessories were :fo> 
moment to distract the spectator's attention from this .that ^ 
tone of the parts was to be perpetually kept down, motde^ot 
impair the grandiose effect S the mj*£ ™e ternb.e oJ£y**^ 
story on which the drama was founded stooa, uc « 

the theatre, traced in its bare outlines upon thegw» *** 
it stood in his memory, as a group of statuary, faintly "JJJ^J 

end of a long and dark vista; ^/^^J*'"* * ^^ 
outlines, developing situations, not a wo ^ ^ a ^**t,. 

ment capriciously thrown in; strolce up" mo re and ^C^ 1 * 1 * 
proceeded ; the light deepened upon tne g £' ctator . Ur ^T^ore 
it revealed itself to the riveted gaze ot w ^ r^ before ^^^1 at 
last, when the final words were spoken, V1[ ^n i n 

broad sunlight, a model of immortal beau y- 

What then, it will be asked, are the ^SdTnMiow 2t5 sole 
models? the ancients with their comp^^ nces? ** ^ e of 
experience, and their widely different ^ ctT nor tnat j n y^y^*"' cer " 
tainly, that which is narrow in the anci^ r * ts, t j ieact - on Q ^ *.y^ Xt:ir i we 

can no longer sympathise. An action u J*f conflict betvir^ Anti " 
gone of Sophocles, which turns upon ■-* ^^ tQ tne , ^^n the 
heroine's duty to her brother's corpse *JJ ib ie that we sly^T ?l ^ 
country, is no longer one in which it is P u -jj ^ remeujW v -***ld feel 
a deep interest. I am speaking too, i^ wl f or t h e gene*^*^**' not 
of the best sources of intellectual stimii^ 1 ^? ^ e individ ^"^ reader, 
but of the best models of instruction^ *° better thar***^* writer. 
This last may certainly learn of the an°*f *L t 7or him to fe J*-^y where 
else, three things which it is vitally im P° r . tne necessity c**^*^ — tne 
all-importance of the choice of a subject ; Q f expr ^L • Accurate 

construction ; and the subordinate charact ^ ^ ^ efS^* 11 " ** e 
will learn from them how unspeakably ? U P^ ate( | as a/^^** °f tne 
one moral impression left by a great action ^ thought >Ar ^ lole » to 
the effect produced by the most striking sl V~^ spirit of ^^ **y the 
happiest image. As he penetrates into t vrare of tH^^** 6 . great 
classical works, as he becomes gradually f' ca im patlx^^ intense 
significance, their noble simplicity, and tk^^rofoundr*^^^* ^ e ™*\ 
be convinced that it is this effect, unity a n<* P that it ls ^W^ T* h 
impression, at which the ancient Poets ai*n e / which ^^v^dc^ *v* ch 
constitutes the grandeur of their works, 3 - r * es em 
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immortal. Me will desire to direct his own efforts towards pro- 
ducing the same effect. Above all, he will deliver himself from 
the jargon of modern criticism, and escape the danger of produc- 
ing poetical works conceived in the spirit of the passing time, and 
which partake of its transitoriness. 

The present age makes great demands upon us ; we owe it 
service, it will not be satisfied without our admiration. I know 
not how it is, but their commerce with the ancients appears to 
me to produce, in those who constantly practise it, a steadying 
and composing effect upon their judgment, not of literary works 
only, but of men and events in general. They are like persons who 
have had a very weighty and impressive experience; they are 
more truly than others under the empire of facts, and more inde- 
pendent of the language current among those with whom they 
live. They wish neither to applaud nor to revile their age ; they 
wish to know what it is, what it can give them, and whether this 
is what they want. What they want, they know very well ; they 
want to educe and cultivate what is best and noblest in them- 
selves ; they know, too, that this is not an easy task — x a ^ €7r ° v > as 
Pittacus said, x a ^ €ir ^ y «<rM£v l/n/tcvcu — and they ask themselves 
sincerely whether their age and its literature can assist them in 
the attempt. If they are endeavouring to practise any art, they 
remember the plain and simple proceedings of the old artists, who 
attained their grand results by penetrating themselves with some 
noble and significant action, not by inflating themselves with a 
belief in the pre-eminent importance and greatness of their own 
times. They do not talk of their mission, nor of interpreting 
their age, nor of the coming Poet ; all this, they know, is the 
mere delirium of vanity ; their business is not to praise their age, 
but to afford to the men who live in it the highest pleasure which 
they are capable of feeling. If asked to afford this by means of 
subjects drawn from the age itself, they ask what special fitness 
the present age has for supplying them ; they are told it is an 
era of progress, an age commissioned to carry out the great ideas 
of industrial development and social amelioration. They reply 
that with all this they can do nothing ; that the elements they 
need for the exercise of their art are great actions, calculated 
powerfully and delightfully to affect what is permanent in the 
human soul ; that so far as the present age can supply such 
actions, they will gladly make use of them ; but that an age want- 
ing in moral grandeur can with difficulty supply such, and an age 
of spiritual discomfort with difficulty be powerfully and delight- 
fully affected by them. 
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A host of voices will indignantly rejoin that the present age ^i 
inferior to the past neither in moral grandeur nor in spintaa 
health He whS possesses the *^2j2£££ S5U 
himself with remembering the l**™***^* Longest hea^L % 
age, in this respect, by the two men, tne «->«^ f? n ^Vif> 

the other of widest culture, whom it has Pf? duc ~ ' £ T^ 
by Niebuhr. It will be sufficient for him that he knows ^ 
opinions held by these two great m en respe c ^ ^ ^ - 
and its literature ; and that he feels assurer WO u1d wish. 

their aims and demands upon life were sue ^ ^ fa = 

any rate, his own to be ; and their judg men ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ing and disabling such as he may j**®*^ the false pretensi 
however, maintain a hostile attitude «*?*£* V. ot being overwhelm 
of his age; he will content himself wit" * .^. ^ can succee<z: 
by them. He will esteem himself f ^ r *"£f ra diction, and irritant: i 
banishing from his mind all feelings of co* ** ^.^ the conterx ^ 
and impatience ; in order to delight hii** se ^ to enaD i e ot:!- 





that I 
Lking any c^ 1 ",^^ tna t they brx. 
sess this discipline ; or for the following ■* ^^eavour to learr> 
its spirit But I say, that in the sincer<5 ^^ times ^ what . g ^ 

practise, amid the bewildering confusion o* if to find the onlv 
and true in poetical art, I seemed to my s ^ rt cients. They at 
guidance, the only solid footing, among tlae5 J^, not. It is this ur* 
rate, knew what they wanted in Art, and w^ c riticism. How 
tainty which is disheartening, and not host** ,* r agement or of 
have I felt this when reading words of ***?£* t o be aimed at w*>^ 
that it is the uncertainty as to what is re^ l ^ f the critic, who t* 
makes our difficulty, not the dissatisfactic>r* ^ tua ^ m y a m 

self suffers from the same uncertainty. -^ y ^ 
rent Dicta ; Di me terrent, et Jupiter ^"fj^re are in poetry - m^ 
Two kinds of dilettanti, says Goethe, \ o0 xt 9 and thinks he t^[ 
who neglects the indispensable mechanical *£ &G \\n% ; and he iv J^" 
done enough if he shows spirituality ^ t J^ r% i s tti f in which he can 
seeks to arrive at poetry merely by mectt^ ul and matter. And 
acquire an artisan's readiness, and is withoi* 1 - j±rt, and the last t 
he adds, that the first does most harrn 5° possible for us, under 
himself. If we must be dilettanti, it is **** tfrink clearly, to feej 
the circumstances amidst which we live, * attain to the mastery 
nobly, and to delineate firmly ; if we caor»° jnuch respect for our 
of the great artists — let us, at least, have ^^^^ilder our successors ; 
Art as to prefer it to ourselves ; let us not 
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let us transmit to them the practice of Poetry, with its boundaries 
and wholesome regulative laws, under which excellent works may 
again, perhaps, at some future time, be produced, not yet fallen 
into oblivion through our neglect, not yet condemned and can- 
celled by the influence of their eternal enemy, Caprice. 

Preface to Poems 



WALTER BAGEHOT 
(1826-1877) 

CONSCIENCE THE SOURCE OF RELIGION 

The Greek mythology * s one entire and unmixed embodiment ^f 
this religion of nature, as we may term it, this poetic interprets 
tion of the spirit that speak* to us in the signs and symbols with ^ " 
us. Nor can any sensitive or imaginative mind scrutinise itself 
without being distinctly conscious of its teaching. ^ u 

Now of the poetic relig* on there is nothing in Butler. >o- 
one could tell from his writings that the universe was beautiF. i° 
If the world were a Durham niine or an exact square, if no r> U 
of it were more expressive than a gravei-pit or a chaJk. quarrv V?** 
teaching of Butler would be as true as it is now. A young Dc7 *^ 
not a very wise one, once said "he did not like the Bible, th^ 
was nothing about flowers in lt "* He might have said' so 
Butler with great truth ; a most ugly and stupid world one wot,* 
fancy his books were written in. But in return and by way 
compensation for this, there is a religion of another sort, a religL 
the source of which is within the mind, as the other's was to * 
found in the world without; the religion to which we just nc > 
alluded as the religion (by an odd yet expressive way of speaki a& . 
of superstition. The source of this, as most persons are practicair^ 
aware, is in the conscience. The moral principle (whatever r^J* 
be said to the contrary by complacent thinkers) is really and ?* 
most men a principle of fear. The dehgbts of a good conscien c ° 
may be reserved for better things, but few men who know them* 
selves will say that they have often felt them by vivid and actual 
experience. A sensation of shame, of reproach, of remorse, Q f 
sin (to use the word we instinctively shnnk . from bec ^se fc ex- 
presses the meaning) is what the moral principle really ar*<\ ptac . 
tically thrusts on most men. Conscience ^^S^** «* 
ourselves We expect a penalty. As the Greek proverb * ^ 
''where there is shame there is fear ' v *\^<\eep 
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and intimate anxiety of guilt — the feeling which has driven mur- 
derers, and other than murderers, forth to wastes, and rocks, and 
stones, and tempests — we see, as it were, in a single complex and 
indivisible sensation, the pain and sense of guilt, and the painful 
anticipation of its punishment. How to be free from this, is the 
question. How to get loose from this — how to be rid of the secret 
tie which binds the strong man and cramps his pride, and makes 
him angry at the beauty of the universe — which will not let him 
go forth like a great animal, like the king of the forest, in the glory 
of his might, but restrains him with an inner fear and a secret 
foreboding that if he do but exalt himself he shall be abased ; if 
he do but set forth his own dignity, he will offend One who will 
deprive him of it. This, as has often been pointed out, is the 
source of the bloody rites of heathendom. You are going to 
battle, you are going out in the bright sun with dancing plumes 
and glittering spear ; your shield shines, and your feathers wave, 
and your limbs are glad with the consciousness of strength, and 
your mind is warm with glory and renown — with coming glory and 
unobtained renown — for who are you, to hope for these— who are 
you, to go forth proudly against the pride of the sun, with your 
secret sin and your haunting shame, and your real fear ? First lie 
down and abase yourself— strike your back with hard stripes — cut 
deep with a sharp knife as if you would eradicate the consciousness 
— cry aloud — put ashes on your head — bruise yourself with stones, 
then perhaps God may pardon you ; or better still — so runs the 
incoherent feeling — give Him something — your ox, your ass, whole 
hecatombs, if you are rich enough ; anything, v is but a chance — 
you do not know what will please Him — at any rate, what you love 
best yourself — that is, most likely, your first-born son ; then, after 
such gifts and such humiliation, He may be appeased, He may let 
you off — He may without anger let you go forth Achilles-like in 
the glory of your shield — He may not send you home as He would 
else, the victim of rout and treachery, with broken arms and foul 
limbs, in weariness and humiliation. 

Of course, it is not this kind of fanaticism that we impute to a 
prelate of the English Church ; human sacrifices are not respect- 
able, and Achilles was not rector of Stanhope. But though the 
costume and circumstances of life change, the human heart does 
not ; its feelings remain. The same anxiety, the same conscious- 
ness of personal sin, which led in barbarous times to what has been 
described, show themselves in civilized life as well. In this quieter 
period, their great manifestation is scrupulosity, a care about the 
ritual of life, an attention to meats and drinks, and cups and wash- 
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ings. Being so unworthy as we are, feeling what we feel, abased 

as we are abased, who shall say that these are beneath us ? In 

ardent imaginative youth they may seem so, but let a few years 

come, let them dull the will or contract the heart, or stain the 

mind — then the consequent feeling will be, as all experience shows, 

not that a ritual is too low, too mean, too degrading for human 

nature, but that it is a mercy we have to do no more — that we 

have only to wash in Jordan — that we have not even to go out 

into the unknown distance to seek for Abana and Pharpar, rivers 

of Damascus. We have no right to judge, we cannot decide, we 

must do what is laid down for us — we fail daily even in this — -we 

must never cease for a moment in our scrupulous anxiety to omit 

by no tittle and to exceed by no iota. 

Literary Studies 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GREAT ADMINISTRATOR 

In another point of view also Sir Robert Peel's character was 
exactly fitted to the position we have delineated. He was a great 
administrator. Civilization requires this. In a simple age work 
may be difficult, but it is scarce. There are fewer people, and 
everybody wants fewer things. The mere tools of civilization seem 
in some sort to augment work. In early times, when a despot 
wishes to govern a distant province, he sends down a satrap on a 
grand horse, with other people on little horses; and very little 
is heard of the satrap again, unless he send back some of the little 
people to tell what he has been doing. No great labour of super- 
intendence is possible. Common rumour and casual complaints 
are the sources of intelligence. If it seems certain that the pro- 
vince is in a bad state, satrap No. i is recalled, and satrap No. 2 
is sent out in his stead. In civilized countries the whole thing i s 
different. You erect a bureau in the province you want to govern ; 
you make it write letters and copy letters ; it sends home eight 
reports /*r diem to the head bureau in St. Petersburg. Nobody 
does a sum in the province without somebody doing the same sum 
in the capital, to " check " him, and see that he does it correctly. 
The consequence of this is to throw on the heads of departments 
an amount of reading and labour which can only be accomplished 
by the greatest natural aptitude, the most efficient training, the 
most firm and regular industry. U nder a free g ovemme *t it is by 
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• 
no means better, perhaps in some respects it is worse. It is true 
that many questions which, under the French despotism, are re- 
ferred to Paris, are settled in England on the very spot where they 
are to be done, without reference to London at all. But as a 
set-off, a constitutional administrator has to be always consulting 
others, finding out what this man or that man chooses to think ; 
learning which form of error is believed by Lord B, which by Lord 
C ; adding up the errors of the alphabet, and seeing what portion 
of what he thinks he ought to do, they will all of them together 
allow him to do. Likewise, though the personal freedom and in- 
dividual discretion which free governments allow to their subjects 
seem at first likely to diminish the work which those governments 
have to do, it may be doubted whether it does so really and in 
the end. Individual discretion strikes out so many more pursuits, 
and some supervision must be maintained over each of those pur- 
suits. No despotic government would consider the police force 
of London enough to keep down, watch, and superintend such a 
population ; but -then no despotic government would have such 
a city as London to keep down. The freedom of growth allows 
the possibility of growth ; and though liberal governments take so 
much less in proportion upon them, yet the scale of operations is 
so much enlarged in the continual exercise of civil liberty, that the 
real work is ultimately perhaps as immense. While a despotic 
government is regulating ten per cent of ten men's actions, a free 
government has to regulate one per. cent of a hundred men's ac- 
tions. The difficulty, too, increases. Anybody can understand a 
rough despotic community — a small buying class of nobles, a small 
selling class of traders, a large producing class of serfs, are much 
the same in all quarters of the globe; but a free, intellectual 
community is a complicated network of ramified relations, inter- 
lacing and passing hither and thither, old and new — some of fine 
city weaving, others of gross agricultural construction. You are 
never sure what effect any force or any change may produce on a 
framework so exquisite and so involved. Govern it as you may, 
it will be a work of great difficulty, labour, and responsibility ; and 
no man who is thus occupied ought ever to go to bed without 
reflecting that from the difficulty of his employment he may, 
probably enough, have that day done more evil than good. What 
view Sir Robert Peel took of these duties he has himself in- 
formed us. 

" Take the case of the Prime Minister. You must presume 
that he reads every important dispatch from every foreign court. 
He cannot consult with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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and exercise the influence which he ought to have with respect to 
the conduct of foreign affairs, unless he be master of everything of 
real importance passing in that department. It is the same with 
respect to other departments ; India, for instance : I-Iow can the 
Prime Minister be able to judge of the course of policy with regard 
to India, unless he be cognisant of all the current important cor- 
respondence? In the case of Ireland and the Home H>epartment 
it is the same. Then the Prime Minister has the patronage of the 
Crown to exercise, which you say, and justly say, is of so much 
importance and of so much value ; he has to make inquiries into 
the qualifications of the persons who are candidates ; tie lias to con- 
duct the whole of the communications with the Sovereign, he has 
to write, probably with his own hand, the letters in reply to all 
persons of station who address themselves to him ; he nas to receive 
deputations on public business ; during the sitting of parliament 
he is expected to attend six or seven hours a day, and for four or 
five days in the week ; at least, he is blamed if he is absent. ,, 

The necessary effect of all this labour is, that those subject to 
it have no opinions. It requires a great deal of time to have 
opinions. Belief is a slow process. That leisure which the 
poets say is necessary to be good, or to be wise, is needful for t ne 
humbler task of allowing respectable maxims to talce • root re sp ec ^ 
ably. The " wise passiveness " of Mr. Wordsworth is necessary j n 
very ordinary matters. If you chain a man's head to a l&dger, an ^ 
keep him constantly adding up, and take a pound, off his sal^iy 
whenever he stops, you can't expect him to have a soviri^ c 5* nv * c tion 
on Catholic emancipation or tithes, and original ideas on the Tran s . 
Caucasian provinces. Our system, indeed, seems expressly P r °vid ec j 
to make it unlikely. The most benumbing thing to trie intelj ect ^ 
routine ; the most bewildering is distraction; our system is a <jf s . 
tracting routine. You see this in the description just given, which 
is not exhaustive. Sir Robert Peel once requestecl to }* a J{ e * num- 
ber of questions carefully written down which they asked nim one 
day in succession in the House of Commons. They seemed a 
list of everything that could occur in the British Emp 1 .^'. 01 " to the 
brain of a member of parliament. A Premier's whole l" e *s a series 
of such transitions. It is wonderful that our pubhc men have 
any minds left, rather than that a certain unfixity ot °Pmion is 
growing upon them. , . . 

We may go further on this subject. A greats ad nil nistrator is 
not a man likely to desire to have fixed opinions. m " lS 5 Ura * " ent 
and tendency is to immediate action. The existing £* pressing 
circumstances of the case fill up his mind. Trie ers to be 
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answered, the documents to be filed, the memoranda to be made, 
engross his attention. He is angry if you distract him. A bold 
person who suggests a matter of principle, or a difficulty of thought, 
or an abstract result that seems improbable in the case " before 
the board," will be set down as a speculator, a theorist, a troubler 
of practical life. To expect to hear from such men profound 
views of future policy, digested plans of distant action, is to mis- 
take their genius entirely. It is like asking the broker of the 
Stock Exchange what will be the price of the funds this day six 
months. His whole soul is absorbed in thinking what that price 
will be in ten minutes. A momentary change of an eighth is 
more important to him than a distant change of a hundred eighths. 
So the brain of a great administrator is naturally occupied with 
the details of the day, the passing dust, the granules of that day's 
life ; and his unforeseeing temperament turns away uninterested 
from far-reaching speculations, from vague thought, and from 
extensive and far-off plans. Of course, it is not meant that a great 
administrator has absolutely no general views; some indeed he 
must have. A man cannot conduct the detail of affairs without 
having some plan which regulates that detail. He cannot help 
having some idea, vague or accurate, indistinct or distinct, of the 
direction in which he is going, and the purpose for which he is 
travelling. But the difference is that this plan is seldom his own, 
the offspring of his own brain, the result of his own mental conten- 
tion ; it is the plan of some one else. Providence generally bestows 
on the working adaptive man a quiet adoptive nature. He receives 
insensibly the suggestions of others ; he hears them with willing 
ears ; he accepts them with placid belief. An acquiescent credulity 
is a quality of such men's nature ; they cannot help being sure that 
what every one says must be true ; the vox populi is a part of 
their natural religion. It has been made a matter of wonder that 
Peel should have belonged to the creed of Mr. Percival and Lord 
Sid mouth. Perhaps, indeed, our existing psychology will hardly 
explain the process by which a decorous young man acquires the 
creed of his era. He assumes its belief as he assumes its costume. 
He avoids an original opinion like an outre coat ; a new idea, like 
an unknown tie. Especially he does so on matters of real con- 
cern to him, on those on which he knows he must act. He 
acquiesces in the creed of the orthodox agents. He scarcely con- 
siders for himself; he acknowledges the apparent authority of 
dignified experience. He is, he remembers, but the junior partner 
in the firm ; it does not occur to him to doubt that those were 
right who were occupied in its management years before him. In 
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this way he acquires an experi^**^ ^ich more independent and 
original minds are apt to want. m l ef e was a great cry when the 
Whigs came into office, at the tittie of tne Reform Bill, that they 
were not men of business. Of c° u rse, after a very long absence 
from office, they could not possess a technical acquaintance with 
official forms, a trained facility if* official action. This Sir Robert 
Peel acquired from his apprenticeship to Mr. Percival. His early 
connexion with the narrow Conservative party has been con- 
sidered a disadvantage to him; but it may well be doubted 
whether his peculiar mind was not more improved by the ad- 
ministrative training than impaired by the contact with prejudiced 
thoughts. He never could have been sl great thinker ; he becarxie 

what nature designed, a great agent. n . 
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LIFE AND LITERATE RE: 

The reason why so few good books ^ v£«en, * that s 
people that can write know anything. I" g ene ™ ™ > autn °r ** 

acquainted with the style and sentiments <* x * . „ » *> 

he is out of the way of employing his oven eyfS ana ears. H e j, 
nothing to hear and nothing to Le H^ life * a vacuum. -^ 
mental habits of Robert Southey, which a^ut a year ago wer e gQ 
extensively praised in the public journals, » re * J^lf a ? Gr *ry 
existence, just as the prais£ bestoVed on tbf«i shows Jhe ad^i^f 
tion excited by them among literary people- «e wrote poetry 

(as if anybody could) before breakfast ft** J^J'ZL fe kfa * 
He wrote history until dinner; he corrected, proof sheets betw een 

dinner and tea ; he wrote an essay for the <2"Z*g awards . 

and after supper, by way of relaxation, comV>°^\ tne *<*» " j 

—a lengthy and elaborate jest. Now, what can an y° ne think of / 

such a life— except how clearly it shows th»* ^I-k *» best fi "ed / 

for communicating information, formed wi«* , fu f , c . are ' and i 

daily regulated by the best motives, are eX»«? tIy tne habits which ! 

are likely to afford a man the least inform*"?? ^T ^^ ' 

Southey had no events, no experiences. ^ld been P r ™™ 

and allowed him pocket-money, just as if ^ffcS 

professor devoted to accents, tobacco, and tn f,ritorious £fe v) 

amours. And it is pitiable to think that s° meritorious ^fev 



v?as 
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only made endurable by a painful delusion. He thought that 
day by day, and hour by hour, he was accumulating stores for the 
instruction and entertainment of a long posterity. His epics were 
to be in the hands of all men, and his history of Brazil the " Hero- 
dotus of the South American Republics ". As if his epics were 
not already dead, and as if the people who now cheat at Valpa- 
raiso care a real who it was that cheated there before them. Yet 
it was only by a conviction like this that an industrious and cali- 
graphic man (for such was Robert Southey) who might have 
earned money as a clerk, worked all his days for half a clerk's 
wages, at an occupation much duller and more laborious. The 
critic in The Vicar of Wakefield lays down that you should always 
say that the picture would have been better if the painter had 
taken more pains ; but in the case of the practised literary man, 
you should often enough say that the writing would have been 
much better if the writer had taken less pains. He says he has 
devoted his life to the subject — the reply is : " Then you have 
taken the best way to prevent your making anything of it ". 
Instead of reading studiously what Burgersdicius and ^Eneside- 
mus said men were, you should have gone out yourself, and seen, 
(if you can see) what they are. 

After all, the original way of writing books may turn out to be the 
best. The first author, it is plain, could not have taken anything 
from books, since there were no books for him to copy from ; he 
looked at things for himself. Anyhow, the modern system fails, 
for where are the amusing books from voracious students and 
habitual writers ? Not that we mean to say that an author's hard 
reading is the cause of his writing that which is hard to read. 
This would be near the truth, but not quite the truth. The two 
are concomitant defects of a certain defective nature. Slow men 
read well, but write ill. The abstracted habit, the want of keen 
exterior interests, the aloofness of mind from what is next it, all 
tend to make a man feel an exciting curiosity and interest about 
remote literary events, the toil of scholastic logicians, and the 
petty feuds of Argos and Lacedaemon ; but they also tend to make 
a man very unable to explain and elucidate those exploits for the 
benefit of his fellows. What separates the author from his readers 
will make it proportionately difficult for him to explain himself to 
them. Secluded habits do not tend to eloquence ; and the in- 
different apathy which is so common in studious persons is ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable to the liveliness of narration and illustration 
which is needed for excellence in even the simpler sorts of writing. 
Moreover, in general it will perhaps be found that persons de- 
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voted to mere literature commonly become devoted to mere 
idleness. They wish to produce a great work, but they find they 
cannot. Having relinquished everything to devote themselves to 
this, they conclude on trial that this is impossible. They wish to 
write, but nothing occurs to them. Therefore they write nothing, 
and they do nothing. As has been said, they have nothing to do. 
Their life has no events, unless they are very poor. With any 
decent means of subsistence, they have nothing to rouse them 
from an indolent and musing dream. A merchant must meet his 
bills, or he is civilly dead and uncivilly remembered. But a 
student may know nothing of time and be too lazy to wind up 
his watch. In the retired citizen's journal in Addison's Spectator^ 
we have the type of this way of spending the time : Mem. Morn- 
ing, '8 to 9. " Went into the parlour and tied on my shoe- 
buckles." This is the sort of life for which studious men 
commonly relinquish the pursuits of business and the society of 
their fellows. 

Yet all literary men are not tedious, neither are they all slow. 
One great example even these most tedious times have luckily 
given us to show us what may be done by a really great man even 
now, the same who before served as an illustration — Sir Walter 
Scott. In his lifetime people denied he was a poet, but nobody 
said that he was not " the best fellow " in Scotland — perhaps that 
was not much — or that he had not more wise joviality, more living 
talk, more graphic humour, than any man in Great Britain. 
"Wherever we went," said Mr. Wordsworth, "we found that his 
name acted as an open sesame, and I believe that in the character 
of the sheriff's friends, we might have counted on a hearty welcome 
under any roof in the border country." Never neglect to talk to 
people with whom you are casually thrown, was his precept ; and he 
exemplified the maxim himself. " I believe," observes his biogra- 
pher, " that Scott has somewhere expressed in print his satisfaction 
that amid all the changes of our manners, the ancient freedom of 
personal intercourse may still be indulged between a master and 
an out-of-door servant ; but in truth he kept by the old fashion, 
even with domestic servants, to an extent which I have hardly ever 
seen practised by any other gentleman. He conversed with his 
coachman, if he sat by him, as he often did, on the box — with his 
footman, if he chanced to be in the rumble. Indeed, he did 
not confine his humanity to his own people; any steady-going 
servant of a friend of his was soon considered a sort of friend too, 
and was sure to have a kind little colloquy to himself at coming 
or going." " Sir Walter speaks to every man as if he was his blood 
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relation," was the expressive comment of one of these dependants. 
It was in this way that he acquired the great knowledge of various 
kinds of men, which is so clear and conspicuous in his writings ; 
nor could that knowledge have been acquired on easier terms, or 
in any other way. No man could describe the character of Dandie 
Dinmont, without having been in Lidderdale. Whatever has been 
once in a book may be put into a book again ; but an original 
character, taken from the sheepwalks and from Nature, must be 
seen in order to be known. A man, to be able to describe — indeed, 
to be able to know — various people in life, must be able at sight 
to comprehend their essential features, to know how they shade 
one into another, to see how they diversify the common uniformity 
of civilized life. Nor does this involve simply intellectual or even 
imaginative pre-requisites, still less will it be facilitated by exquisite 
sense or subtle fancy. What is wanted is to be able to appreciate 
mere clay — which mere mind never will. If you will describe the 
people — nay, if you will write for the people, you must be one of 
the people. You must have led their life, and must wish to 
lead their life. However strong in any poet may be the higher 
qualities of abstract thought or conceiving fancy, unless he can 
actually sympathise with those around him, he can never describe 
those around him. Any attempt to produce a likeness of what is 
not really liked by the person who is describing it, will end in 
the creation of what may be correct, but is not living — of what 
may be artistic, but is likewise artificial. 

Literary Studies 
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THE ELIZAB ETHAN SEAMEN 
(JOHN DAVIS) 

In taking out Sir Edward Michellthorne to India, in 1604, h,<=. 
fell in with a crew of Japanese, whose ship had been burnt, drift - 
ing at sea, without provisions, in a leaky junk. He supposes 
them to be pirates, but he did not choose to leave them to s«z» 
wretched a death, and took them on board, and in a few hours, 
watching their opportunity, they murdered him. 

As the fool dieth, so dieth the wise, and there is no difference ; 
it was the chance of the sea, and the ill reward of a human ^ 
action — a melancholy end for such a man — like the end of .£*. 
warrior, not dying Epaminon<3a.s-like on the field of victory, bm 
cut off in some poor brawl or ambuscade. But so it was with a_XX 
these men. They were cut off in the flower of their days, ar* <^ 
few indeed of them laid their bones in the sepulchres of thei^. 
fathers. They knew the service which they had chosen, and th&-»^ 
did not ask the wages for which they had not laboured. Lif^^ 
with them was no summer holyday, but a holy sacrifice offered n »-^ 
to duty, and what their Master sent was welcome. Beautiful j*~ 
old age — beautiful as the slow-dropping mellow autumn of a rfcj? 
glorious summer. In the old man, nature has fulfilled her worl^* 
she loads him with her blessings; she fills him with the fr U ( t ^ 
of a well-spent life ; and, surrounded by his children and f» j ^ 
children's children, she rocks him softly away to a grave, t _^ 
which he is followed with blessings. God forbid we should n,^ 
call it beautiful. It is beautiful, but not the most beautify, fc 
There is another life, hard, rough, and thorny, trodden vrt. t >C 
bleeding feet and aching brow ; the H*» of wh,ch ™° cr u oss ls th * 
symbol; a battle which no peace follow this side the gra^ 
which the grave gapes to finish befbr e th e victory is won , a.Tni^ 
strange that itshould be so-thisTthe highest 1* of man. ^ 
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back along the great names of history ; there is none whose life 
has been other than this. They to whom it has been given to do 
the really highest work in this earth — whoever they are, Jew or 
Gentile, Pagan or Christian, warriors, legislators, philosophers, 
priests, poets, kings, slaves — one and all, their fate has been the 
same — the same bitter cup has been given to them to drink ; and 
so it was with the servants of England in the sixteenth century. 
Their life was a long battle, either with the elements or with men, 
and it was enough for them to vfulfil their work, and to pass away 
in the hour when God had nothing more to bid them do. They 
did not complain, and why should we complain for them ? Peace- 
ful life was not what they desired, and an honourable death had 
no terrors for them. Theirs was the old Grecian spirit, and the 
great heart of the Theban poet lived again in them : — 

Safety 5' ot<riv avdyica 
rl k4 tis h.v&vv\xov yrjpas iv <fk6t<$ 
kclQtiixcvos tyoi fx6.ra.Vy atrdvrcov 
koX&p HfMfxopos ; 

" Seeing," in Gilbert's own brave words, " that death, is inevit- 
able, and the fame of virtue is immortal ; wherefore in this behalf 
mutare vel timere sperno" 

Essays in Literature and History, " England 's Forgotten Worthies " 



REFLECTIONS ON GOVERNMENT 

To the student of political history, and to the English student 
above all others, the conversion of the Roman Republic into a 
military empire commands a peculiar interest. Notwithstanding 
many differences, the English and the Romans essentially resemble 
one another. The early Romans possessed the faculty of self- 
government beyond any people of whom we have historical know- 
ledge, with the one exception of ourselves. In virtue of their own 
freedom, they became the most powerful nation in the known 
world ; and their liberties perished only when Rome became the 
mistress of conquered races, to whom she was unable or unwilling 
to extend her privileges. If England was similarly supreme, if 
all rival powers were eclipsed by her or laid under her feet, the 
Imperial tendencies, which are as strongly marked in us as our 
love of liberty, might lead us over the same course to the same 
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end. If there be one lesson which history clearly teaches, it is 
this, that free nations cannot govern subject provinces. If they 
are unable or unwilling to admit their dependencies to share their 
own constitution,* the constitution itself will fall in pieces from 
mere incompetence for its duties. 

We talk often foolishly of the necessities of things, and we 
blame circumstances for the consequences of our own follies and 
vices ; but there are faults which are not faults of will, which are 
faults of mere inadequacy to some unforeseen position. Human 
nature is 'equal to much, but not to everything. It can rise to 
altitudes where it is alike unable to sustain itself or to retire from 
them to a safer elevation. Yet when the field is open it pushes 
forward, and moderation in the pursuit of greatness is never learnt, 
and .never will be learnt. Men of genius are governed by their 
instinct ; they follow where instinct leads them ; and the public 
life of a nation is but the life of successive generations of states- 
men, whose horizon is bounded, and who act from day to day as 
immediate interests suggest. The popular leader of the hour sees 
some present difficulty or present opportunity of distinction. He 
deals with each question as it arises, leaving future consequences 
to those who are to come after him. The situation changes from 
period to period, and tendencies are generated with an accelerating 
force, which, when once established, can never be reversed. When 
the control of reason is once removed, the catastrophe is no longer 
distant, and then nations, like all organized creations, all forms 
of life, from the meanest flower to the highest human institution, 
pass through the inevitably recurring stages of growth and trans- 
formation and decay. A commonwealth, says Cicero, ought 
to be immortal, and for ever to renew its youth. Yet common- 
wealths have proved as unenduring as any other natural object : — 

Everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
And this huge state presenteth naught but shows, 
Whereon the stars in silent influence comment. 

Nevertheless, " as the heavens are high above the earth, so is 
wisdom above folly". Goethe compares life to a game at whist, 
where the cards are dealt out by destiny, and the rules of the 
game are fixed ; subject to these conditions, the players are left to 
win or lose, according to their skill or want of skill. The life of 
a nation, like the life of a man, may be prolonged in honour into the 
fulness of its time, or it may perish prematurely, for want of guid- 
ance, by violence or internal disorders. And thus the history of 
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national revolutions is to statesmanship what the pathology of 
disease is to the art of medicine. The physician cannot arrest the 
coming on of age. Where disease has laid hold upon the con- 
stitution he cannot expel it But he may check the progress of 
the evil if he can recognize the symptoms in time. He can save 
life at the cost of an unsound limb. He can tell us how to pre- 
serve our health when we have it ; he can warn us of the conditions 
under which particular disorders will have us at disadvantage. 
And so with nations ; amidst the endless variety of circumstances 
there are constant phenomena which give notice of approaching 
danger ; there are courses of action which have uniformly produced 
the same results; and the wise politicians are those who have 
learnt from experience the real tendencies of things, unmisled by 
superficial differences, who can shun the rocks where others have 
been wrecked, or from foresight of what is coining can be cool 
when the peril is upon them. 

For these reasons, the fall of the Roman Republic is excep- 
tionally instructive to us. A constitutional government the most 
enduring and the most powerful that ever existed was put on its 
trial and found wanting. We see it in its growth; we see the 
causes which undermine its strength. We see attempts to check 
the growing mischief flail, and we see why they failed. And we 
see, finally, when nothing seemed so likely as complete dissolution, 
the whole system changed by a violent operation, and the dying 
patient's life protracted for further centuries of power and use- 
fulness. 

Casar : a Sketch 



ENGLAND AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

For, indeed, a change was coming upon the world, the mean- 
ing and direction of which even still is hidden from us, a change 
from era to era. The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were 
broken up ; old things were passing away, and the faith and life 
of ten centuries were dissolving like a dream. Chivalry was 
dying ; the abbey and the castle were soon together to crumble 
into ruins ; and all the forms, beliefs, desires, convictions of the 
old world were passing away, never to return. A new continent 
has risen up beyond the western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid 
with stars, had sunk back into an infinite abyss of immeasurable 
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as we gaze upon their sifent figures sleeping on their t 
faint conceptions float before us of what these men 
they were alive ; and perhaps in the sound of church 
peculiar creation of mediaeval age, which falls upon th 
the echo of a vanished world. 

The transition out of this old state is what in this he* 
undertaken to relate. As yet there were xineasy worlci 
the surface; but the crust was still unbroken, and *- 
remained outwardly unchanged as it had been for 
have .still some few features to add to my description. 

Looking, therefore, at the state of Engl» nd *f a wh <=»l 
doubt that under Henry the body of the people were ^ 
well fed, loyal, and contented. In all points of mate:ri- 
they were as well off as they had ever been before ; b^t:tr 
they have ever been in later times. 

Their amusements, as prescribed by sta 1 T^. p* 
training themselves as soldiers. In tfa^ prohibitum 
statutes we see also what their amusements were ^clj 
But, beside the bowls and the claish, field sports, nsru^^ 
hunting were the delight of every one, &**<* a ™ ou Kb 



space ; and the firm earth itself, unfixed from its foundations, * Q 
seen to be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the unive** ' " 
In the fabric of habit in which they had so laboriously bviW 
themselves mankind were to remain no longer. 

And now it is all gone — like an unsubstantial pageant CaA^ ' 
and between us and the old English there lies a gulf of uq*WI 
which the prose of the historian will never adequately Vrfvdge- 
They cannot come to us, and our imagination ca n l^^^- feebly 
penetrate to them. Only among the aisles of the catheclr-sLls, only 

ae wa rraoo nnnn 4-U^_ „;i___j. /? 1 _ _>« M rv fkr% tttAl*> «-^«. "» r\TY\£* 
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^to be. 
Hunting were ine aengnt oi every one, »***- ' h -«>** ^» footing, 
laws were terrible, they served only to enhance tne ex C | t *Je f 0rest 
danger. Then, as now, no English peasant couia b e **ent by 
that there was any moral crime in approp*"*at ,n g trie \*>£j**vinced 
It was an offence against statute law, but no °^ enCe | *&**r*^ Jr game. 
law, and it was rather a trial of skill between tne noble w ^ * Natural 
to monopolise a right which seemed to t>^ common to ^fought 
those who would succeed, if they could, in se^nnng tneir o^rf^ and 
of it. The Robin Hood ballads reflect tl*& P°P u]a f ^i^ share 
breathe the warm genial spirit of the old greenwood ad v , *« — 
If deer stealing was a sin, it was more than c °£*S* ec * *>^ 
risk of the penalty to which those who failed s ^ m it L ^**^ 
other choice was left. They did not alw^y* S f the ri^f "^ 
northern poem shows of "Adam Bell Cly** 1 Ul 
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William of Cloudislee," with its most immoral moral; yet 1 sup- 
pose there was never pedant who could resist the spell of those 
ringing lines, or refuse with all his heart to wish the rogues success, 
and confusion to the honest men. 

But the English peasantry had pleasures of less ambiguous 
propriety, and less likely to mislead our sympathies. The 
chroniclers have given us many accounts of the plays and masks 
which were acted in the court, or in the castles of the noblemen. 
Such pageants were but the most splendid expression of a taste 
which was national and universal. As in ancient Greece, genera- 
tions before the rise of the great dramas of Athens, itinerant 
companies wandered from village to village carrying their stage 
furniture in their little carts, and acted in their booths and tents 
the grand stories of the mythology ; so in England the mystery 
players haunted the wakes and fairs, and in barns or taverns, 
taprooms, or in the farmhouse kitchen, played at saints and 
angels, and transacted on their petty stage the entire drama of the 
Christian faith. To us, who can measure the effect of such scenes 
only by the impression which they would now produce upon our- 
selves, these exhibitions can seem but unspeakably profane ; they 
were not profane when tendered in simplicity, and received as they 
were given. They were no more profane than those quaint 
monastic illuminations which formed the germ of Italian art ; and 
as out of the illuminations arose those paintings which remain un- 
approached and unapproachable in their excellence, so out of the 
mystery plays arose the English drama, represented in its final 
completeness by the creations of a poet who, it now begins to be 
supposed, stands alone among mankind. We allow ourselves to 
think of Shakespeare or of Raphael or of Phidias, as having ac- 
complished their work by the power of their own individual genius ; 
but greatness like theirs is never more than the highest degree of 
an excellence which prevails widely round it, and forms the en- 
vironment in which it grows. No single mind in single contact 
with the facts of nature could have created out of itself a Pallas, a 
Madonna, or a Lear ; such vast conceptions are the growth of 
ages, the creations of a nation's spirit ; and artist and poet, filled 
full with the power of that spirit, have but given them form, and 
nothing more than form. Nor would the form itself have been 
attainable by any isolated talent. No genius can dispense with 
experience ; the aberrations of power, unguided or ill-guided, are 
ever in proportion to its intensity, and life is not long enough to 
recover from inevitable mistakes. Noble conceptions already ex- 
isting, and a noble school of execution which will launch mind 
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and heart at once upon their true courses, are indispensable to tran- 
scendant excellence ; and Shakespeare's plays were as much the off- 
spring of the long generations who had pioneered his road for him, a.s 
the discoveries of Newton were the offspring of those of Copernicus 
No great general ever arose out of a nation of cowards ; r*.< 
great statesman or philosopher out of a. nation of fools ; no gre; 
artist out of a nation of materialists ; no great dramatist exce 
when the drama was the passion of trie people. Acting was ^ 
especial amusement of the English, from the palace to the vill — 
green. It was the result and expression of their strong trancj; 
possession of their lives, of their thorough power over themsebv< 
and power over circumstances. They were troubled with no sr 
jective speculations ; no social problems vexed them with wrxi 
they were unable to deal ; and in the exuberance of vigour a 

spirits they were able, in the strict and literal sense of the wcz^ 

to play with the materials of life. The mystery plays came f\^r^ 
next the popular legends ; and then the great figures of Eng 1^ 
history came out upon the stage, or stories from Greek and Roi^c^ , 
writers ; or sometimes it was an extemporised allegory. Sha^d^ 
peare himself has left us many pictures of the village dra.*^_^ 
Doubtless he had seen many a Bottom in the old Warwicks ^ ^ 
hamlets; many a Sir Nathaniel playing ** Alissander," and nru^ 
himself « a little o'erparted ". He had been with Snug the ; )ol*^ 
Quince the carpenter, and Flute the bellows -mender, w ^ ir ^ 
we will not question, and acted with them, and written to *-* 
for them; had gone up with them in the winters evening 
Lucys' Hall, before the sad trouble witii the deer steals , ^ 
afterwards, when he came to London and found his w ay H^L 
society, he had not failed to see Polonius b ^ rl ( e ? < l ult ?§-orn C«^ 
the stage, as m his proper person he burlesQU^d Sir \vW cola T^ 
The strolling players in Hamlet might be «? et , at eVef ? 1 «~ ^ 
wake or festival ; it was the direction in which trie esped* * 

of the people delighted to revel. , 

jZi'story <>/ £ngl*n 




THE CORONATION OF ANNrB: I30LEV2V 

On the morning of the 31st of May, the &^ il ^l°* th Z L ^^ ^ 
citizens were stirring early in all houses. ^ r °^ v M e "^ r ^^O n 
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Tower, the streets were fresh strewed with gravei, the io 0t t:K 

were railed off along the whole 5Z£ Zi** <> cCUpied on °n^1:£ 
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by the guilds, their workmen, and apprentices, on the other by 
the City constables and officials in their gaudy uniforms, and 
" with staves in their hands for to cause the people to keep good 
room and order ". Cornhill and Gracechurch street had dressed 
their fronts in scarlet and crimson, in arras and tapestry, and the 
rich carpet-work from Persia and the East. Cheapside, to out- 
shine her rivals, was draped even more splendidly in cloth of gold, 
and tissue, and velvet. The sheriffs were pacing up and down on 
their great Flemish horses, hung with liveries, and all the windows 
were thronged with ladies crowding to see the procession pass. 
At length the Tower guns opened, the grim gates rolled back, and 
under the archway in the bright May sunshine the long column 
began slowly to defile. Two states only permitted their repre- 
sentatives to grace the scene with their presence — Venice and 
France. It was, perhaps, to make the most of this isolated coun- 
tenance, that the French Ambassador's train formed the van of the 
cavalcade. Twelve French knights came riding foremost, in sur- 
coats of blue velvet with sleeves of yellow silk, their horses trapped 
in blue, with white crosses powdered on their hangings. After 
them followed a troop of English gentlemen, two and two, and 
then the Knights of the Bath, "in gowns of violet, with hoods 
purfled with miniver like doctors". Next, perhaps at a little 
interval, the abbots passed on, mitred in their robes ; the barons 
followed in crimson velvet, the bishops then, and then the earls 
and marquises, the dresses of each order increasing in elaborate 
gorgeousness. All these rode on in pairs. Then came alone 
Audeley, lord-chancellor, and behind him the Venetian ambas- 
sador and the Archbishop of York ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and our old friend, Du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, not now with 
bugle and hunting-frock, but solemn with stole and crozier. Next, 
the lord mayor, with the city mace in hand, and Garter in his 
coat of arms; and then Lord William Howard — Belted Will 
Howard, of the Scottish Border, Marshal of England. The 
officers of the queen's household succeeded the marshal in scarlet 
and gold, and the van of the procession was closed by the Duke 
of Suffolk, as high constable, with his silver wand. It is no easy 
matter to picture to ourselves the blazing trail of splendour which 
in such a pageant must have drawn along the London streets — 
those streets which now we know so black and smoke-grimed, 
themselves then radiant with masses of colour, gold, and crimson, 
and violet. Yet there it was, and there the sun could shine upon* 
it, and tens of thousands of eyes were gazing at the scene out of 
the crowded lattices. 
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Glorious as this spectacle w^ s * Perhaps however, it passed 
unheeded. Those eyes were w^tcniflg. a]l for anotner object, 
which now drew near. In an °P en s pace behind the constable 
there was seen approaching "a, white chariot," led by two palfreys 
in white damask which swept the ground, a golden canopy borne 
above it making music with silver belis. And in the chariot sat the* 
observed of all observers, the beautiful occasion of all this glitter- 
ing homage ; fortune's plaything of the hour, the Queen of England 
—queen at last— borne along upon the waves of this sea of glory, 
breathing the perfumed incense of greatness, which she hadnske«a 
her fair name, her delicacy, her honour, her sell-respect, to wir* ; 
and she had won it. u 

There she sate, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair hai x 
falling loose over her shoulders, and her temples circled witK a 

light coronet of gold and diamonds— most ^^~ 1 g wd |«t: 

most favoured perhaps, as she seemed at that hour, _o ^all England - s 
daughters. Alas ! "within the hollow round of that coronets 

Kept death his court, and there the ^^^Xotnv ' 
Scoffing her state, and grinning at rier p** 
Allowing her a breath, a little scene m i o0 ks, 
To monarchise, be feared, and kill W*f ** 
Infusing her with self and vain conceit. 
As if the flesh which walled about li^r 1** t hus, 
Were brass impregnable ; and humour^* we n ( Queen. 
Bored through her castle walls and *** 

T7««.„i 'a. c . , f so more than dan&-^_ 

fatal gift : of greatness ! so dangerous ever ! !? ntaing are bro£^ 

ous in those tremendous times when the *" • the th J* e » 

loose of the great deeps of thought ; and ^^T^SteS? 
of revolution ; when ancient order and l£LX \ he ormosine for^ e 
splitting in the social earthquake ; and **s ^n^out ablve^ 8 
wrestle to and fro, those unhappy ones ^° a fall the victims of 
crowd become the symbols of the struggle, **" „_„*_. j„ u Mrt °! 
its alternating fortunes. And what if into *" ""£ tlhSS ?1 
brain, intoxicated with splendour, the out*»f d /*"* *™. uId fi "d 
its way, converting the rJoor silly soul into »» ""*£. ™ ™ » ** 
confusion,-if consciencfshould be deposea f*^™ *"£ p ace, 
and the Pandora box be broken loose of P» s f ^"of all SKTSS 
and follies ; and at length there be nothing ^ forgiveness 
or woman ought to value, save hope of God's ain> on a surome t 

Three short years have yet to pass, af* * ^p oW er of l_ c » t > .on 

morning, Queen Anne Boleyn will leave t***^ f coronation but & 
not radiant then with beauty on a gay errar**-* ' 
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poor wandering ghost, on a sad tragic errand, from which she will 
never more return ; passing away out of an earth where she may 
stay no longer, into a Presence where, nevertheless, we know that 
all is well — for all of us — and therefore for her. 

History of England 



THOMAS HKNRF HUXLEY 
(1825-1S95) 

tttM^K I N EDUCATION 
THE VALUE OF NATURAL SCIE^ 

mprehension of the matte 

So far as I can arrive at any clear c ° gjppose, a modification. 

Science is not, as many would seem to Nineteenth century, ai 

the black art, suited to the tastes of t / ie < j eC ay of the inquisit-i^ 

flourishing mainly in consequence of .trie ^^ organised com,-^^ 



Science is, I believe, nothing but tra* n ? ~teran may differ fro^n 
sense, differing from the latter only as * v t-Hose of common s^^, 
raw recruit ; and its methods differ fro** 1 differ from the m^^^, 

only so far as the guardsman's cut and tfrf u - rria ry power is the s^. r 
in which a savage wields his club. The P*\ savage has the x*^^ 
in each case, and perhaps the untuto*"^ e |j es j n tne point ^ r 
brawny arm of the two. The real adva-^^jf^jned eye quick to St) 
polish of the swordsman's weapon ; in tl* e ea dy hand prompt t 



out the weakness of the adversary ; in tH^ ' sV ^ord exercise is ^j 
follow it on the instant. But, after all, tl* sloped and perfect eel 
the hewing and poking of the clubman d^ a j-e won by no mystica 
So, the vast results obtained by Science t f 1 an those which ar 
faculties, by no mental processes ot ^ ier ^i e st and meanest affair* 
practised by every one of us in the hum *> a burglar from thi 
of life. A detective policeman discover j dent j ca i ^^ t j lat , 

marks made by his shoe, by a mental P*° c ^ of Montmartre frorr 
which Cuvier restored the extinct anim#-* s <~c;ess of induction anc 
fragments of their bones. Nor does that P r ' a peculiar kind upor 
deduction by which a lady, finding a stain <> tbe inkstand thereon 
her dress, concludes that somebody has U R S ? y^dams and Leverriei 
differ in any way, in kind, from that by wbi ctl 

discovered a new planet. with scrupulous exact- 

The man of science, in fact, simply use^ ^ a t every xcvottvetvv 
ness the methods which we all, habitually ^ t &s mucH acvaW VAav- 
use carelessly ; and the man of business vd** a xtm\ of S cie nCe ~~ 
self of the scientific method — must be as t*" 1 * ^ * 
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as the veriest bookworm of us all ; though I have no doubt that 
the man of business will find himself out to be a philosopher with as 
much surprise as M. Jourdain exhibited when he discovered that 
he had all his life been talking prose. If, however, there be no real 
difference between the methods of science and those of common 
Kfe, it would seem, on the face of the matter, highly improbable 
that there should be any difference between the methods of the 
different sciences ; nevertheless, it is constantly taken for granted 
that there is a very wide difference between the Physiological and 
other sciences in point of method. 

In the first place it is said — and I take this point first, because 
the imputation is too frequently admitted by Physiologists them- 
selves — that Biology differs from the Physico-chemical and Mathe- 
matical sciences in being " inexact ". 

Now this phrase " inexact " must refer either to the methods or 
to the results of Physiological science. 

It cannot be correct to apply it to the methods ; for, as I hope 
to show you by and by, these are identical in all sciences, and 
whatever is true of Physiological method is true of Physical and 
Mathematical method. 

Is it then the results of Biological science which are " inexact " ? 
I think not. If I say that respiration is performed by the lungs ; 
that digestion is effected in the stomach ; that the eye is the organ 
of sight ; that the jaws of a vertebrated animal never open sideways, 
but always up and down ; while those of an annulose animal always 
open sideways, and never up and down — I am enumerating proposi- 
tions which are as exact as anything in Euclid. How, then, has this 
notion of the inexactness of Biological science come about ? I 
believe from two causes : first, because in consequence of the 
great complexity of the science and the multitude of interfering 
conditions, we are very often only enabled to predict approximately 
what will occur under given circumstances ; and secondly, because, 
on account of the comparative youth of the Physiological sciences, 
a great many of their laws are still imperfectly worked out. But, 
in an educational point of view, it is important to distinguish be- 
tween the essence of a science and the accidents which surround 
it ; and, essentially, the methods and results of Physiology are as 
exact as those of Physics or Mathematics. 

It is said that the Physiological method is essentially compara- 
tive ; and this dictum also finds favour in the eyes of many. I 
should be sorry to suggest that the speculators on scientific classifi- 
cation have been misled by the accident of the name of one leading 
branch of Biology — Comparative Anatomy ; but I would ask whether 
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w v. ;ct tVve result of cre> ***parison, 
comparison, and that classification wb ^^* ? How is it possible 
are not the essence of every scien ^ e ^J^ t o{ any kind wit faout com- 
to discover a relation of cause ana e "^ icVl tfe sup posed cause and 
paring a series of cases together in ^ ^ m comparison being 

effect occur singly, or combined t tliink, the essence of every 

peculiar to Biological science, it is, J- 
science. JZssays 



A LIBERAL ED^ CATION 



- tt» at tne ^ e anc * fortune of 
Suppose it were perfectly certair* ^ depend upon his winning 
every one of us would, one day or °* ^ think that we should all 
or losing a game at chess. Don t y^ gLrn at least the names and 
consider it to be a primary duty *9 f a gambit, and a keen eye 
moves of the pieces ; to have a notlC ?Tjng - out of check ? Do >ou 
for all the means of giving and get , ^approbation amounting to 
not think that we should look with a ^ gon> Qr the state whiel^ 
scorn, upon the father who allowe d ut knowing a pawn from -^ 
allowed its members, to grow up witn 

knight? ra.ry truth that the life » *h^ 

Yet it is a very plain and elemen * ^ of us, and, more or le Ss 
fortune, and the happiness of every on cJe pend upon our knowi^ * 
of those who are connected with us, c *° fin itely more difficult ar*if 
something of the rules of a game ir * wtl ich has been played f 
complicated than chess. It is a game ^ being one of the tnr 
untold ages, every man and woman o* ^^e chess-board i s th 
players in a game of his or her own- Universe, the ruj es f 

world, the pieces are the phenomena ol ^j^^ture. The play er 0n 
the game are what we call the laws ot _ that hj s play is always 

the other side is hidden from us. We * n t o our cost, that he 

fair, just and patient. But also we *no ' sinallest allowance for 
never overlooks a mistake, or makes trie ^ e highest stakes are 
ignorance. To the man who plays weli ' oS jty with whi.^ the 
paid, with that sort of overflowing genex ^ plays iu ^ ctec v- 
cH-nna chows delieht in strength. And one 



strong snows aeugiu in aucugiu. **"~ ~- 

mated— without haste, but without remorse- ^ e famous ^^V 

My metaphor will remind some of you oi cn ess w\tV\ ^^ * 

which Retzsch has depicted Satan playing » 
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his soul. Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, 
strong angel who is playing for love, as we say, and would rather 
lose than win — and I should accept it as an image of human 
life. 

Well, what I mean by Education is learning the rules of this 
mighty game. In other words, education is the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of Nature, under which name I include not 
merely things and their forces, but men and their ways ; and the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will into an earnest and 
loving desire to move in harmony with those laws. For me, edu- 
cation means neither more nor less than this. Anything which 
professes to call itself education must be tried by this standard, and 
if it fails to stand the test, I will not call it education, whatever 
be the force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other side. 

It is important to remember that, in strictness, there is no such 
thing as an uneducated man. Take an extreme case. Suppose 
that an adult man, in the full vigour of his faculties, could be sud- 
denly placed in the world, as Adam is said to have been, and then 
left to do as best he might. How long would he be left uneducated ? 
Not five minutes. Nature would begin to teach him, through the 
eye, the ear, the touch, the properties of objects. Pain and 
pleasure would be at his elbow, telling him to do this and avoid 
that ; and by slow degrees the man would receive an education 
which, if narrow, would be thorough, real, and adequate to his 
circumstances, though there would be no extras and very few ac- 
complishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a second Adam, or, better 
still, an Eve, 1 a new and greater world, that of social and moral 
phenomena, would be revealed. Joys and woes, compared with 
which all others might seem but faint shadows, would spring from 
the new relations. Happiness and sorrow would take the place of 
the coarser monitors, pleasure and pain ; but conduct would still 
be shaped by the observation of the natural consequences of 
actions ; or, in other words, by the laws of the nature of man. 

To every one of us the world was once as fresh and as new as 
to Adam. And then, long before we were susceptible of any 
other mode of instruction, Nature took us in hand, and every 
minute of waking life brought its educational influence^ shaping 
our actions into rough accordance with Nature's law/, ss tfiftt 
we might not be ended untimely by too gross disobedience, ltfor 
should I speak of this process of education as past for*any one, 
be he as old as he may. For every man the world is as fresh as 
it was at the first day, and as full of untold novelties for him who has 
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the eyes to see them. And Nature is still continuing ^ er patient 
education of us in that great university, the universe, f w ^ch ^^ 
are all members — Nature having no Test Acts- 

Those who take honours in Nature's university, w Qo , , 

laws which govern men and things, and obey them, are th^** 11 
great and successful men in this world. The great rnass f re ^ 
kind are the " Poll," who pick up }ust enough to get thro h Er ^ an " , 
out much discredit. Those who won't learn at all are i* Wlt k* 
and then you can't come up again. Nature's pluck r^« P iuc ^ed ; 
mination. means e «er- 

Thus the question of compulsory education is settled 
Nature is concerned. Her hill on the subject was frarn°r? as 
passed, long ago. But like all compulsory legislation th anc * 
Nature is harsh and wasteful in its operation. Ignorancefs v*** °^ 
as sharply as wilful disobedience — ^incapacity meets with the * SItec ^ 
punishment as crime. Nature's disciplirj e j s not even a WOr< ^ arxx ^ 
a blow, and the blow first ; but the blow without the word a *i- ci 
is left to you to find out why your ears are boxed. * 

The object of what we commonly call education — that edu C £*._ 
tion in which man intervenes and which I shall distinguish ^^ 
artificial education — is to make good these defects in Nature's 
methods; to prepare trie child to receive Nature's education 
neither incapably nor ignorantly, nor with wilful disobedience • 
and to understand the preliminary symptoms of her pleasure, with- 
out waiting for the box on the ear. In short, all artificial educa- 
tion ought to be an anticipation of natural education. And a 
liberal education is an artificial education which has not only pre- 
pared a man to escape the great evils of disobedience to natural 
laws, but has trained him to appreciate and to seize upon the 
rewards, which Nature scatters with as free a hand as her 
penalties. 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education who' has been 
so trained in youth tna.t his body is the ready servant of his wiJi 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism ' 
it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order • 
ready, like a steam engine, t he turned to any kind of work and' 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of Nature and of t h e laws of her operations ; one Wru) , no 
stunted ascetic, is full f j ife an d fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a len &ei 
conscience; who has learned to love al1 beauty ' wh ^t\vet of 
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Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. 

Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal edu- 
cation : for he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony with 
Nature. He will make the best of her, and she of him. They 
will get on together rarely ; she as his ever beneficent mother ; 
he as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister and 
interpreter.. 

Essays 



GEORGE MEREDITH 

(1828-1909) 

A NIGHT IN THE FOREST 

The moon was surpassingly bright, the summer air heavy and 
still. He left the high road and pierced into the forest. His 
walk was rapid ; the leaves on the trees brushed his cheeks, the 
dead leaves heaped in the dells noised to his feet. Something oi a 
religious joy — a strange sacred pleasure — was in him. By deg^e^ 
it wore ; he remembered himself; and now he was possessed ^X^ 
proportionate anguish. A father ! he dared never see his c ^ 1 r \^ 
And he had no longer his phantasies to fall upon. He was u ^^ L -re 
bare to his sin. In his troubled mind it seemed to him that C* ^ 
looked down upon him — Clare who saw him as he was— and ^^^^O^K 
her eyes it would be infamy for him to go and print his kiss ^^^C*^ 
his child. Then came stern efforts to command his misery 
make the nerves of his face iron. 



\ 



By the log of an ancient tree half buried in dead leaves of t^i & 
summers, beside a brook, he halted as one who had reached- j j^* 
journey's end. There he discovered that he had a compamo cy f- 
Lady Judith's little dog. He gave the friendly animal a pa 
recognition, and both were silent in the forest silence. sd*~"~ 

It was impossible for Richard to return ; kte heart w &<>^ 
charged. He must advance, and on he footed, the 1 



following. % . 

An oppressive slumber hung about trie forest " bra 5i? wher^ 
the dells and on the heights was the same dead heat. ^Ic and 

the brook tinkled it was no cool-lipped sound, but m » ^ 

without the spirit of water. Yonder in a space of , n ^^ n | ^o 
lush grass, the beams were as white fire to sight and $J&p&&* 
haze spread around. The valleys were clear, deftn ed ^ c o\ oXVt * 
of their verges ; the distances sharply distinct, and vr . *c* oS * 

of day but slightly softened. Richard beheld a t *^^* 0B *** 
a slope of sward far out of rifle mark. The breathless syv«v 
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significant, yet the moon shone in a broad blue heaven. Tongue 
out of mouth trotted the little* dog after him ; couched panting 
when he stopped an instant ; rose weariedly when he started afresh. 
Now and then a large white night-moth flitted through the dusk of 
the forest. 

On a barren corner of the wooded highland looking inland 
stood grey topless ruins set in nettles and rank grass-blades. 
Richard mechanically sat down on the crumbling flints to rest, and 
listened to the panting of the dog. Sprinkled at his feet were 
emerald lights ; hundreds of glow-worms studded the dark dry 
ground. 

He sat and eyed them, thinking not at all. His energies were 
expended in action. He sat as a part of the ruins, and the moon 
turned his shadow Westward from the South. Overhead, as she 
declined, long ripples of silver cloud were imperceptibly stealing 
toward her. They were the van of a tempest. He did not 
observe them, or the leaves beginning to chatter. When he again 
pursued his course with his face to the Rhine, a huge mountain 
appeared to rise sheer over him, and he had it in his mind to scale 
it. He got no nearer to the base of it for all his vigorous out- 
stepping. The ground began to dip ; he lost sight of the sky. 
Then heavy thunder-drops struck his cheek, the leaves were sing- 
ing, the earth breathed, it was black before him and behind. All 
at once the thunder spoke. The mountain he had marked was 
bursting over him. 

Up started the whole forest in violet fire. He saw the country 
at the foot of the hills to the bounding Rhine gleam, quiver, extin- 
guished. Then there were pauses ; and the lightning seemed as 
the eye of heaven, and the thunder as the tongue of heaven, each 
alternately addressing him ; filling him with awful rapture. Alone 
there — sole human creature among the grandeurs and mysteries of 
storm — he felt the representative of his kind, and his spirit rose, 
and marched, and exulted, let it be glory, let it be ruin ! Lower 
down the lightened abysses of air rolled the wrathful crash ; then 
white thrusts of light were darted from the sky, and great curving 
ferns, seen steadfast in pallor a second, were supernaturally 
agitated, and vanished. Then a shrill song roused in the leaves 
and the herbage. Prolonged and louder it sounded, as deeper 
and heavier the deluge pressed. A mighty force of water satis- 
fied the desire of the earth. Even in this, drenched as he was by 
the first outpouring, Richard had a savage pleasure ; keeping in 
motion he was scarcely conscious of the wet, and the grateful 
breath of the weeds was refreshing. Suddenly he stopped short, 
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lifting a curious nostril. He fancied he smelt meadow sweet. 
He had never seen the flower in Rhineland — never thought of it ; 
and it would hardly be met with in a forest. He was sure he 
smelt it fresh in dews. His little companion wagged a miserable 
wet tail some way in advance. He went on slowly, thinking in- 
distinctly. After two or three steps he stopped and stretched out 
his hand to feel for the flower, having, he knew not why, a strong 
wish to verity its growth there. Groping about his hand encoun- 
tered something warm that started at his touch, and he, with the 
instinct we have, seised it, and lifted it to look at it. The creature 
was very small, evidently quite young. Richard's eyes, now ac- 
customed to the darkness, were able to discern it for what it was, 
a tiny leveret, and he supposed that the dog had probably frightened 
its dam just before he found it. He pat the little thing on one 
hand in his breast, and stepped out rapidly as before. 

The rain was now steady ; from every tree a fountain poured. 
So cool and easy had his mind become that he was speculating 
on what kind of shelter the birds could find, and how the butter- 
flies and moths saved their coloured wings from washing. Folded 
close they might hang under a leaf, he thought. Lovingly he 
looked into the dripping darkness of the coverts on each side, as 
one of their children*. Then he was musing on a strange sensa- 
tion he experienced. It ran up one arm with an indescribable 
thrill, but communicated nothing to his heart. It was purely 
physical, ceased for a time, and recommenced, till he had it all 
through his blood, wonderfully thrilling. He grew aware that the 
little thing he carried in his breast was licking his hand there. 
The small rough tongue going over and over the palm of his hand 
produced this strange sensation he felt. Now that he knew the 
cause, the marvel ended ; but now that he knew the cause, his 
heart was touched, and made more of it. The gentle scraping 
continued without, intermission as on he walked. What did it 
say to him ? Human tongue could not have said so much just 
then. 

A pale grey light on the skirts of the flying tempest displayed 
the dawn. Richard was walking hurriedly. The green drenched 
weeds lay all about in his path, bent thick, and the forest drooped 
glimmeringly. Impelled as a man who feels a revelation mounting 
obscurely to his brain, Richard was passing one of those little 
forest chapels, hung with votive wreaths, where the peasant halts 
to kneel and pray. Cold, still, in the twilight it stood, rain-drops 
pattering round it. He looked within, aj\d saw the Virgin holding 
her Child. He moved by. But not many steps had he., gone ere 
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his strength went out of him, and he shuddered. What was it ? 
He asked not. He was in other hands. Vivid as lightning the 
Spirit of Life illumined him. He felt in his heart the cry of his 
child, his darling's touch. With shut eyes he saw them both. 
They drew him from the depths ; they led him, a blind and totter- 
ing man. And as they led him he had a sense of purification, so 
sweet he shuddered again and again. 

When he looked out from his trance on the breathing world, 
the small birds hopped and chirped; warm fresh sunlight was 
over all the hills. He was on the edge of the forest, entering a 
plain clothed with ripe corn under a spacious morning sky. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 



A STORM FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 

Rain was universal ; a thick robe of it swept from hill to hill, 
thunder rumbled remote, and between the muffled roars the down- 
pour pressed on the land with a great noise of eager gobbling, 
much like that of the swine's trough fresh filled, as though a vast 
assembly of the hungered had seated themselves clamorously and 
fallen on to meats and drinks in a silence, save of the chaps. A 
rapid walker poetically and humorously minded gathers multitudes 
of images on his way. And rain, the heaviest you can meet, is a 
lively companion when the resolute pacer scorns discomfort of wet 
clothes and squealing boots. South-western rain-clouds, too, are 
never long sullen ; they enfold and will have the earth in a good 
strong glut of the kissing overflow ; then, as a hawk with feathers 
on his beak of the bird in his claw lifts head,, they rise and take 
veiled feature in long climbing watery lines ; at any moment they 
may break the veil and show soft upper cloud, show sun on it, 
show sky, green near the verge they spring from, of the green of 
grass in early dew ; or, along a travelling sweep that rolls asunder 
overhead, heaven's laughter of purest blue among titanic white 
shoulders ; it may mean fair smiling for a while, or be the lightest 
interlude ; but the watery lines, and the drifting, the chasing, the 
upsoaring, all in a shadowy fingering of form, and the animation 
of the leaves of the trees pointing them on, the bending of the 
tree-tops, the snapping of branches, and the hurrahings of the 
stubborn hedge at wrestle with the flaws, yielding but a leaf at 
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most, and that on a fling, make a glory of contest and wildness 
without aid of colour to inflame the man who is at home in them 
from old association on road, heath, and mountain. Let him be 
drenched, his heart will sing. And thou, trim cockney, that jeer- 
est, consider thyself, to whom it may occur to be out in such a 
scene, and with what steps of a nervous dancing-master it would 
be thine to play the hunted rat of the elements, for the preserva- 
tion of the one imagined dry spot about thee, somewhere on thy 
luckless person ! The taking of rain and sun alike befits men of 
our climate, and he who would have the secret of a strengthening 
intoxication must court the clouds of the South-west with a lover's 
blood. 

The Egoist. 



SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 

(1832-1904) 

ISAAK WALTON 

Walton had somehow taken for granted that there is an inher- 
ent harmony between angling and true religion, which of course 
for him implies the Anglican religion. He does not trust himself 
in the evil times to grumble openly, or to indulge in more than an 
occasional oblique reference to the dealers in hard questions and 
metaphysical dogmatism. He takes his rod, leaves the populous 
city behind bim, and makes a day's march to the banks of the 
quiet Lea, where he can meet a like-minded friend or two ; sit in 
the sanded parlour of the country inn, and listen to the milkmaid 
singing that " smooth song made by Kit Marlow, now at least fifty 
years ago," before English fields had been drenched with the blood 
of Roundheads and Cavaliers ; or lie under a tree, watching his 
float till the shower had passed, and then calling to mind what 
" holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and flowers as these ". 

We need not, indeed, remember the background of storm to 
enjoy the quiet sunshine and showers on the soft English land- 
scape, which Walton painted so lovingly. The fact that he was 
living in the midst of a turmoil, in which the objects of his special 
idolatry had been so ruthlessly crushed and scattered, may help to 
explain the intense relish for the peaceful river-side life. His rod 
was the magic wand to interpose a soft idyllic mist between his 
eyes and such scenes as were visible at times from the windows of 
Whitehall. He loved his paradise the better because it was an 
escape from a pandemonium. But whatever the cause of his 
enthusiasm, its sincerity and intensity are the main cause of his 
attractiveness. Many poets of Walton's time loved the country as 
well as he, and showed it in some of the delicate lyrics which find 
an appropriate setting in his pages. But we have to infer their 
exquisite appreciation of country sights and sounds from such brief 
utterances, or from passing allusions in dramatic scenes. Nobody 
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can doubt that Shakespeare loved daffodils, or a bank of Wi 
hyme, or violets as keenly as WordswortH. W hen {£ h " Jj 
to mention them, his voice trembles with fine emotion ena ^^^ 
of the poets of the time dared to make a passion f 0r \ K But nc 
the main theme of their more pretentious song. The COUn 
necessary to idealize and transmute ; to substitute ^ thoughi 
Arcadia for plain English fields, and to populate i t an .* nde fti 
swains and nymphs, Corydons and Amorets and Phv)r W * th P *P* J 
Hodge and Cis were only allowed to appear wh e S * **°* 

minded to indulge in a little broad comedy. The ** tiley Wg * 
had to be washed and combed before they could D C ° 3rse r usti r 
selves before an aristocratic audience. Present then 

Walton's good sense, or his humility, or perhaps the «• 
ardour of his devotion to bis hobby, encouraged him t ***& 
realities. He gave the genuine sentiment which his co^ deaJ 
anes would only §ive indirectly, transfigured and bedizen w pc 
due ornaments of classic or romantic pattern There • ^ ' 

faint touch of unreality a barely perceptible flavour* of USt 

sentimental — about his personages; but only enough to * 

permissible touch of pastoral idealism. Walton is painting dfreT 
from the life. The " honest alehouse," where he finds "a clea 
room, lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck ab 
the wall," was standing tmen on the banks of the Lea, as in qi 
country nooks, here and there, occasional representatives of 
true angler's rest are still to be found, not entirely corrupted 
the modern tourist. The good man is far too much in earnes 
be aiming at literary ornament ; he is a genuine simple-min 
enthusiast revealing bis kindly na ture by a thousand unconsc 
touches. The common objection is a misunderstanding E\ 
body quotes the phrase about using the frog « as thoueh 
loved him " ; and it is the more piquant as follow one 5 o/ 
characteristically pious remarks. The frog's mouth, he tells a 
up for six months, and he Ji ves f or six months without ea 
" sustained, none but Pie whose name is Wonderfu] knows h 
He reverently admires the care of the frog by Providence wii 
drawing any more inference for his own conduct than if he 
a modern physiologist. J t ^ j ust tn { s absolute unconscion 
which makes his' love of tne sport attractive. He has 
looked at it from the frog' s point Q f view. Your modern 
has to excuse himself by Some sc j e ntific hypothesis as to f ee v 
the lower animals, and thereby betrays certain qualms of conJ 
which had not yet come to light in Walton's day. He is n * 
cruel than a schoolboy, « ere ne grows to pity''. He i^ 
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discharging his functions as a part of nature, like the pike or the 
frog ; and convinced, at the very bottom of his heart, that the 
angler represents the most eminent type of enjoyment and should 
be the humble inheritor of the virtues of the fishers of Galilee. The 
gentlest and most pious thoughts come naturally into his mind 
whilst the worm is wriggling on his hook to entice the luckless 
trout. It is particularly pleasant to notice the quotations, which 
give a certain air of learning to his book. We see that the love 
of angling had become so ingrained in his mind as to direct his 
reading as well as to provide him with amusement. We fancy 
him poring on winter evenings over the pages of Aldrovandus and 
Gesner and Pliny and Topsell's histories of serpents and four- 
footed beasts, and humbly accepting the teaching of more learned 
men, who had recorded so many strange facts unobserved by the 
simple angler. He produces a couple of bishops, Dubravius and 
Thurso, as eye-witnesses, to testify to a marvellous anecdote of a 
frog jumping upon a pike's head and tearing out his eyes, after 
" expressing malice or anger by swollen cheeks and staring eyes ". 
Even Walton cannot forbear a quiet smile at this quaint narrative. 
But he is ready to believe, in all seriousness, that eels, " like some 
kinds of bees and wasps," are bred out of dew, and to confirm it 
by the parallel case of young goslings bred by the sun " from the 
rotten planks of an old ship and 'hatched up treesi". Science was 
not a dry museum of hard facts, but a quaint storehouse of semi- 
mythical curiosities ; and therefore excellently fitted to fill spare 
hours, when he could not meditatively indulge in "the contem- 
plative man's recreation". Walton found some queer texts for 
his pious meditations, and his pursuit is not without its drawbacks. 
But his quaintness only adds a zest to our enjoyment of his book ; 
and we are content to fall in with his humour, and to believe for 
the nonce that the love of a sport which so fascinates this simple, 
kindly, reverent nature must be, as he takes for granted, the very 
crowning grace of a character moulded on the principles of sound 
Christian philosophy. Angling becomes synonymous with purity 
of mind and simplicity of character. 

/fours in a Library 



WALTER HORATIO PATER 
(1839-1894) 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON 

This reaction from dreamlight to daylight gives, as always 
happens, a strange power in dealing with morning and the things 
of the morning. Think of this most lovely waking with the rain 
on one's face — (Iris comes to Argus as he sleeps ; a rainbow, when 
he wakes, is to be the pledge she has been present : — ) 

Then he awaking in the morning cold, 

A sprinkle of fine rain felt on his face, 

And leaping to his feet, in that wild place, 

Looked round and saw the morning sunlight throw 

Across the world the many-coloured bow, 

And trembling knew that the high gods, indeed, 

Had sent the messenger unto their need. 

Not less is this Hellenist of the middle age master of dreams, of 
sleep and the desire of sleep — sleep in which no 1 one walks, 
restorer of childhood to men — dreams, not like Galahad's or 
Guenevere's, but full of happy, childish wonder as in the earlier 
world. It is a world in which the centaur and the ram with the 
fleece of gold are conceivable. The song sung always claims to 
be sung for the first time. There are hints at a language common 
to birds and beasts and men. Everywhere there is an impres- 
sion of surprise, as of people first waking from the golden age, at 
fire, snow, wine, the touch of water as one swims, the salt taste of 
the sea. And this simplicity at first hand is a strange contrast to the 
sought-out simplicity of Wordsworth. Desire here is towards the 
body of nature for its own sake, not because a soul is divined 
through it. 

And yet it is one of the charming anachronisms of a poet, 
who, while he handles an ancient subject, never becomes an anti- 
quarian, but vitalises his subject by keeping it always close to him- 
self, that between whiles we have a sense of English scenery as from 
an eye well practised under Wordsworth's influence, in the song of 
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the brown river-bird among the willows, the casement half-opened 
on summer nights, the 

Noise of bells, such as in moonlit lanes 
Rings from the grey team on the market night. 

Nowhere but in England is there such a nation of birds, the fern- 
owl, the water-hen, the thrush in a hundred sweet variations, the 
ger-falcon, the kestrel, the starling, the pea-fowl ; birds heard from 
the field by the townsman down in the streets at dawn ; doves 
everywhere, pink-footed, grey-winged, flitting about the temple, 
troubled by the temple incense, trapped in the snow. The sea- 
touches are not less sharp and firm, surest of effect in places where 
river and sea, salt and fresh waves, conflict. 

All this is in that wonderful fourteenth book, the book of the 
Syrens. The power of an artist will sometimes remain inactive 
over us, the spirit of his work, however much one sees of it, be 
veiled, till on a sudden we axe found by one revealing example of 
it which makes all he did precious. It is so with this fourteenth 
book of Jason. There is a tranquil level of perfection in the poem, 
by which in certain moods, or for certain minds, the charm of it 
might escape. For such the book of the Syrens is a revealing 
example of the poet's work. The book opens with a glimpse of 
white bodies, crowned and girt with gold, moving far-off on the 
sand of a little bay. It comes to men nearing home, yet so long- 
ing for rest that they might well lie down before they reach it. So 
the wise Medea prompts Orpheus to plead with the Argonauts 
against the Syrens, 

Sweetly they sang, and still the answer came 
Piercing and clear from him, as bursts the flame 
From out the furnace in the moonless night ; 
Yet as their words are no more known aright 
Through lapse of many ages, and no man 
Can any more across the waters wan, 
Behold those singing women of the sea, 
Once more I pray you all to pardon me, 
If with my feeble voice and harsh I sing 
From what dim memories may chance to cling 
About men's hearts, of lovely things once sung 
Beside the sea, while yet the world was young. 

Then literally, like an echo from the Greek world, heard across so 
great a distance only as through some miraculous calm, subdued 
in colour and cadence, the ghosts of passionate song, come those 
matchless lyrics. 

" Poems by William Morris," Westminster Review 
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GREEK SCULPTURE 

..... Uoc bccfl 
In the best Greek sculpture, the arcrxaic immobility n« . (> 
thawed, its forms are in motion ; but it i s a motion eve ^ on . 
reserve, which is very seldom committed to any detini . g tbe 
Endless as are the attitudes of Greek sculpture, exquisii ^oc* 
invention of the Greeks in this direction, the acnoJ1 L„;. onr ,a \ *! 
it permits are simple and few. There is no Greek Maa° ttv o^ 
goddesses are always childless. The actions sel ^^ e pet&^e 
which would be without significance, except in a. Ql ™. a *»* %er 
binding on a sandal, or preparing for tlie bath, « * & J&P 

complex and significant action is permitted, it ® mOB : t & & \>v&' 
sented as just finished, as in the images of Apollo,  ju» q{ * & 
slaughter of the Python, or of Venus, with the »PP"= sCV^~*>\ 
already in her hand. The Laocovn, with all that P»*«"*^f ^v * 
through which it has triumphed over an almost un ™~ 0>\y^ 
subject, marks a period in which sculpture has begun w» * ^ 

effects legitimate, because delightful, only in painting- * %** e t<S 
so rich a source of expression in painting, and, as we **»»*. **» .- 
seen, in poetry, because, relatively to tries eye or to the Up, » ^ * 

drapery, is withdrawn from attention ; xts texture, as -wen -^lw 
colour, is lost, its arrangement faintly a.n<l severely indicated ^jqQ. 
no enmeshed, or broken light. The eyes are wide and direc:_ 



less, not fixing anything with their gazes, nor riveting the bral 
any special external object ; the brows -without hair. It deals al* 
most exclusively with youth, -where the moulding of the tx^ c^il y 
organs is still as if suspended between growth and completior^ • 

dicated but not emphasised ; -where the transition from cut-^T 
curve is so delicate and elusive, that VVinckelmann compares «^^ to 
a quiet sea, which, although we understand j t to be in motio^ ** (o 
nevertheless regard as an image of rep> OSe . w here, therefor^ » nr e 
exact degree of development isj so ^arol to apprehend. Ifo n » ^l 
to choose a single product of Hetoc art, to save in the w^ -KT? 
all the rest, one would choose from. the „ beautiful mu^r^*^"*** 
of the Panathenaic frieze that line or yo uths on horses, with **K2 ° f 
level glances, their V^^^J^i^i, chastened reins **?* ' 
whole bodies in exquisite service, rh^ colourless, uncfaL **»**• 
purity of life, with its blending and niter, pe« etrati on of intel^**** ^*> 
Spiritual, and P^w^S^^ 

the possibilities *off ^^ tence ^ ch j, b^S^ " *• ^^V 
expression of that ™g is ^ effe £ 0, £ *" «m is ^£W> 

or partial. Every wn«=» «• or an awaiting ^&w 

child's sleep just disturbed. MUhese effects are « ni g|. o f ^ 
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single instance — the adorante of the museum of Berlin, a youth 
who has gained the wrestler's prize, with hands lifted and open, in 
praise for the victory. Fresh, unperplexed, it is the image of man 
as he springs first from the sleep of nature ; his white light taking 
no colour from any one-sided experience, characterless, so far as 
character involves subjection to the accidental influences of life. 

Essay on Winckelmann 



LA GIOCONDA 

La Gioconda is, in the truest sense, Leonardo's masterpiece, 
the revealing instance of his mode of thought and work. In 
suggestiveness, only the Melancholia of Durer is comparable to it ; 
and no crude symbolism disturbs the effect of its subdued and 
graceful mystery. We all know the face and hands of the figure, 
set in its marble chair, in that cirque of fantastic rocks, as in some 
faint light under sea. Perhaps of all ancient pictures time has 
chilled it least. As often happens with works in which invention 
seems to reach its limit, there is an element in it given to, not in- 
vented by, the master. In that inestimable folio of drawings, 
once in the possession of Vasari, were certain designs by Verrocchio, 
faces of such impressive beauty that Leonardo in his boyhood 
copied them many times. It is hard not to connect with these 
designs of the elder, by-past master, as with its germinal principle, 
the unfathomable smile, almost with a touch of something sinister 
in it, which plays over all Leonardo's work. Besides, the picture 
is a portrait. From childhood we see this image defining itself on 
the fabric of his dreams ; and but for express historical testimony, 
we might fancy that this was but his ideal lady, embodied and 
beheld at last. What was the relationship of a living Florentine 
to this creature of his thought? By means of what strange 
affinities had the person and the dream grown up thus apart, and 
yet so closely together? Present from the first, incorporeal in 
Leonardo's thought, dimly traced in the designs of Verrocchio, she 
is found present at last in // Giocondo's house. That there is much 
of mere portraiture in the picture is attested by the legend that by 
artificial means, the presence of mimes and flute-players, that 
subtle expression was protracted on the face. Again, was it in 
four years, and by renewed labour never really completed, or in 
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four months, and as by stroke of magic, th»* the ir «age *aS p ro _ 

J6C The presence that thus rose so strangely J*f*4e the waters, j 
expressive of what in the ways of a thousand Y ™ man had corr, e 
to desire. Hers is the head upon which att * c ends of the world 

are come," and the eyelids are V^^^dL^-*' k a beai "y 
wrought out from within upon the flesh, the aepos lt , liWe ce]] y 
cell, of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exq uisite Y 

Set it for a moment beside one of those white Greek goddesses 
or beautiful women of antiquity, and how would they be troubled 
by this beauty, into which the soul with all its maladies has passed ? 
All the thoughts and experience of the world have etched ar » d 
moulded there, in that which they have of power to refine artd 
make expressive the outward form, the .animalism of Greece, the 
lust of Rome, the reverie of the middle age with its spiritual aiXl _ 
bition and imaginative love, the return of the Pagan world, the 
sins of the Borgias. She is older.than the rocks among which she 
sits ; like the vampire, she has been dead many times, and learned 
the secrets of the grave ; and has been a diver in deep seas, a.„ d 
keeps their fallen day about her ; and trafficked for strange webs 
with Eastern merchants ; and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen 
nf Tmv and as Saint Anne, the mother of Mary ; and all this has 
KwJuSie sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only ,„ 
ttde^acy wlwhirfx it has moulded the changing lineaments, 
a^dSS the eyrfkis ^d the hands. The fancy of a perpetual 
Se sweeping together ten thousand experiences, , s an old one; 
and modern thought has conceived the idea of humanity as wrought 
uSX^Sming »P » itself, all modes of thought and h f e . 
cSS Lady Lisa might stand as the embodiment of the old 

f—,,.,, tfcA svmhnl of the modern idea. 

fancy, the symbol or ^^ ^ Leonardo da Vinci 

It happened that Verrocchio was employed by the brethren of 
Vallombrosa to paint the Baptism of Christ, and Leonardo was 
allowed to finish an angel i n the left-hand corner it was one of 
those moments in which the progress of a great . thing-here, that 
of the art of Italy— presses hard and sharp on the happiness of an 
individual, through whose discouragement and decrease, humanity, 
n morefortunate persons, corne s a step nearer to its final success. 
For beneath the cheerful exterior of the mere^ weU-p^ ctaits . 
man, chasing brooches f 0r ^ c o P es ^^ e ^ ky ^ e " mb - 
twisting metal screens f 0r the tot*** ot "* w *° ' ** "^ *™™ 
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tious desire of expanding the destiny of Italian art by a larger 
knowledge and insight into things, a purpose in art not unlike 
Leonardo's still unconscious purpose ; and often in the modelling 
of drapery, or of a lifted arm, or of hair cast back from the face, 
there came to him something of the freer manner and richer 
humanity of a later age. But in this Baptism the pupil had sur- 
passed the master ; and Verrocchio turned away as one stunned, 
and as if his sweet earlier work must thereafter be distasteful to 
him, from the bright animated angel of Leonardo's hand. 

The angel may still be seen in Florence, a space of sunlight in 
the cold, laboured old picture; but the legend is true only in 
sentiment, for painting had always been the art by which Verroc- 
chio set least store. And as in a sense he anticipates Leonardo, 
so to the last Leonardo recalls the studio of Verrocchio, in the 
love of beautiful toys, such as the vessel of water for a mirror ; and 
lovely needle-work about the implicated hands in the Modesty and 
Vanity ; and of reliefs, like those camoes which in the Virgin of the 
Balances hang all round the girdle of Saint Michael ; and of bright 
variegated stones, such as the agates in the Saint Anne ; and in 
a hieratic preciseness and grace* as of a sanctuary swept and 
garnished. Amid all the cunning' and intricacy of his Lombard 
manner this never left him. Much of it there must have been in 
that lost picture of Paradise, which he prepared as a cartoon for 
tapestry, to be woven in the looms of Flanders. It was the perfec- 
tion of the older Florentine style of miniature-painting, with 
patient putting of each leaf upon the trees and each flower in the 
grass, where the first man and woman were standing. 

And because it was the perfection of that style, it awoke in 
Leonardo some seed of discontent which lay in the secret places 
of his nature. For the way to perfection is through a series of 
disgusts ; and this picture — all that he had done so far in his life 
at Florence — was after all in the old slight manner. His art, if it 
was to be something in the world, must be weighted with more of 
the meaning of nature and purpose of humanity. Nature was " the 
true mistress of higher intelligences ". So he plunged into the study 
of nature. And in doing this he followed the manner of the older 
students ; he brooded over the hidden virtues of plants and 
crystals, the lines traced by the stars as they moved in the sky, 
over the correspondences which exist between the different orders 
of living things, through which, to eyes opened, they interpret 
each other ; and for vears he seemed to those about him as one 
listening to a voice, silent for other men. 

He learned here the art of going deep, of tracking the sources 
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of expression to their subtlest retreats, the power of an intimate 
presence in the things he handled. He did not at once or entirely 
desert his art; only he was no longer the cheerful, objective 
painter, through whose soul, as through clear glass, the bright 
figures of Florentine life, only made a little mellower and more 
pensive by the transit, passed on to the white wall. He wasted 
many days in curious tricks of design, seeming to lose himself in 
the spinning of intricate devices of lines and colours. He was 
smitten with a love of the impossible — the perforation of mountains, 
changing the course of rivers, raising great buildings, such as the 
church of San Giovanni, in the air ; all those feats for the perform- 
ance of which natural magic professes to have the key. Later 
writers, indeed, see in these efforts an anticipation of modern 
mechanics ; in him they were rather dreams, thrown off by the 
over- wrought and labouring brain. Two ideas were especially 
fixed in him, as reflexes of things that had touched his brain in 
childhood beyond the measure of other impressions — the smiling 
of women and the motion of great waters. 

And in such studies some interfusion of the extremes of 
beauty and terror shaped itself, as an image that might be seen 
and touched, in the mind of this gracious youth, so fixed that for 
the rest of his life it never left him ; and as catching glimpses of it 
in the strange eyes or hair of chance people, he would follow such 
about the streets of Florence till the sun went down, of whom 
many sketches of his remain. Some of these are full of a curious 
beauty, that remote beauty apprehended only by those who have 
sought it carefully; who, starting with acknowledged types of 
beauty, have refined as far upon these, as these refine upon the 
world of common forms. But mingled inextricably with this 
there is an element of mockery also ; so that, whether in sorrow or 
scorn, he caricatures Dante even. Legions of grotesques sweep 
under his hand ; for has not nature too her grotesques — the rent 
rock, the distorting light of evening on lonely roads, the unveiled 
structure of man in the embryo, or the skeleton? 

Essav on Leonardo da Vinci 



HENRY DUFF TRAILL 

(i 842-1 goo) 
A MODERN ORATOR 

Burke. You are of those who hold that Democracy leads 
necessarily to Dictatorship ? 

Horstnan. Our English democracy of ignorance seems to have 
already led to it. The man of whom we have been speaking was 
the virtual dictator of his country ; and it was from strength that 
he drew his strength. Potest quia posse videtur. He dominated 
his colleagues ; he rode rough-shod over his own former opinions ; 
he refused to be constrained even by his own spoken words. But 
all these characteristics — the imperiousness of his nature, his 
audacity of tergiversation, the astonishing sophistry with which he 
explained himself away, all those characteristics which shock and 
alienate the scrupulous and the reflective, served only to strengthen 
that essentially ««-moral conception of irresistible power which 
won him the allegiance of the masses. When he dragged the 
grandees of Whiggery at the tail of the Radical chariot ; when he 
compelled an uneasy Legislature to burn what they had adored 
and adore what they had been wont to burn ; when he stood up 
unappalled before the crowding ghosts of his former opinions and 
laid them with a wave of his enchanter's wand — his votaries 
among the multitude wasted no thought upon the moral aspect 
of these performances ; all they had eyes for was the magnificent 
display of force, and before that idol of the modern world they 
instinctively bowed down and worshipped. 

Burke. And do you really mean to tell me that the astonish- 
ing influence of the man had no root whatever in the moral ap- 
proval, the moral sympathy of his countrymen ? 

Horsman. Nay, Mr. Burke, I do not say so. It would be at 
once an unjust and an unintelligent analysis of the elements of his 
power. I spoke only of the sources of that boundless admiration 
with which the unthinking populace regarded him. He had yet 
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another order of admirers, whose attachment to him was based 
even more upon veneration for his character than upon wonder at 
his powers. In a word, he possessed adherents who not only ap- 
plauded him, but believed in him — followers who followed him in 
the spirit of true discipleship, not merely to gaze upon his miracles, 
but to hearken reverently to his teachings. Great, indeed, was 
their faith — great even to the removal of mountains. No paradox 
of the master's doctrines, no conflict between his utterances, had 
power to shake for an instant their steadfast belief in his righteous- 
ness and truth. They were not staggered by his reconciliatory 
sophisms, for they saw no need of reconciliations at all. They 
accepted the self-contradictions of their master as one of the 
" antinomies " of the reason, which no more require, if they no 
more admit of, explanation to the feeble human understanding 
than does the crux of free will coexistent with Divine foreknowledge, 
or the mystery of God-sanctioned evil. 

Burke. But surely, sir, you must be speaking of a class of per- 
sons almost as ignorant and superstitious as the populace itself. 

Horsman. By no means. They were mostly men of intelli- 
gence ; they were all men of high principle and of scrupulous 
conscience ; they were some of them men of deep and unaffected 
piety. 

Burke. You are merely multiplying incredibilities. How was 
it possible for such men to be so deluded ? 

Horsman. By means, sir, of that gift of speech which you, I 
must say, so ungratefully underrate, and by special virtue of one 
element therein, which, though it has as yet been mentioned by 
neither of us, is, to my thinking, the real secret of an orator's 
power. 

Burke. You mean 

Horsman. I mean the physical element — the strange magic 
in the mere sound of some voices, the calculated charm of their 
modulation, the magnetism of eye, of expression, and even of 
gesture. 

Burke. And did your orator, then, possess these things in 
such high perfection ? 

Horsman. Sir, I can only tell you that, profoundly as I dis- 
trusted him, and lightly as, on the whole, I valued the external 
qualities of his eloquence, I have never listened to him even for 
a few minutes without ceasing to marvel at his influence over men. 
That white-hot face, stern as a Covenanter's, yet mobile as a 
comedian's ; those restless, flashing eyes ; that wondrous voice, 
whose richness its northern burr enriched as the tang of the wood 
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brings out the mellowness of a rare old wine ; * the masterly 
cadences of his elocution ; the vivid energy of his attitudes ; the 
fine animation of his gestures ; — sir, when I am assailed through 
eye and ear by this compacted phalanx of assailants, what wonder 
that the stormed outposts of the senses should spread the contagion 
of their own surrender through the main encampment of the mind, 
and that against my judgment, in contempt of my conscience, nay, 
in defiance of my very will, I should exclaim, " This is, indeed, 
the voice of truth and wisdom. This man is honest and sagacious 
beyond his fellows. He must be believed ; he must be obeyed " ? 
And if such were the effect, however temporary, that this remark- 
able man produced upon me, who distrusted him intellectually 
and disliked him morally, judge, sir, how powerfully he must have 
influenced those who brought to him ready sympathies and a 
confiding mind. 

The New Lucian 



ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

(1850-1894) 



THE ISLE OF AROS 



On all this part of the coast, and especially near Aros, tliese 
great granite rocks that I have spoken of go down together in 
troops into the sea, like cattle on a summer's day. There they 
stand, for all the world like their neighbours ashore ; only trie salt 
water sobbing between them instead of the quiet earth, and. clots 
of sea-pinks blooming on their sides instead of heather ; and the 
great sea conger to wreathe about the base of them instead of the 
poisonous viper of. the land. On calm days you can go wandering 
between them in a boat for hours, echoes following vou ^^^ the 
labyrinth ; but when the sea is up, Heaven help the tnan ttiat hears 
that cauldron boiling. 

Off the south-west end of Aros these blocks ate ^^ t ™u*ly 
and much greater in size. Indeed, they must g* oN " , ODe n water 
bigger out to sea, for there must be ten sea; miles ° OA ^ e s, some 
sown with them as thick as a country place with ^ perilous 
standing thirty feet above the tides, some covered, "? ve counted, 
to ships ; so that on a clear, westerly blowing day, 1 y an( j heavy 
from the top of Aros, the great rollers breaking vfa\ nearer in- 
over as many as six-and-forty buried reefs. But it ^ n g Hke a 
shore that the danger is worst ; for the tide, here ^ ^ e ca u - lt 

mill race, makes a long belt of broken water a v? e in a dead 

—at the tail of the land. I have often been out ther ^ ^.^ ^ 
calm at the slack of the tide ; and a strange P^ ce ^idrons of a 
sea swirling and combing up and boiling 1»« * e s( £ nd as thoug h 
linn, and now and again a little dancing navix*^* beeins to run 

the Roost 'were talking to itself. But when the ^^^ ^ 
again and above all in heavy weather, J *f "Sl^t that could either 
a boat wihin half a mile of it, nor a ship a" ^ roari of it 
steer or live in such a place. You ca.« ^ comes the st * Q est 
six miles away. At the seaward end. ***«=*■ & 
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of the bubble : and it's here that these big breakers dance together 
— the dance of death, it may be called — that have got the name, 
in these parts, of the Merry Men. I have heard it said that they 
run fifty feet high ; but that must be the green water only, for the 
spray runs twice as high as that. Whether they got the name 
from their movements, which are swift and antic, or from the 
shouting they make about the turn of the tide, so that all Aros 
shakes with it, is more than I can tell. 

The truth is, that in a south-westerly wind, that part of our 
archipelago is no better than a trap. If a ship got through the 
reefs and weathered the Merry Men, it would be to come ashore 
on the south coast of Aros, in Sandag Bay, where so many dismal 
things befell our family, as I propose to tell. The thought of all 
these dangers, in the place I knew so long, makes me particularly 
welcome the works now going forward to set lights upon the 
headlands and buoys along the channels of our iron-bound, inhos- 
pitable islands. 

The country people had many a story about Aros, as I used to 
hear from my uncle's man, Rorie, an old servant of the Macleans, 
who had transferred his services without afterthought on the 
occasion of the marriage. There was some tale of an unlucky 
creature, a sea-kelpie, that dwelt and did business in some fearful 
manner of his own among the boiling breakers of the Roost. A 
mermaid had once met a piper on Sandag beach, and there sang 
to him a long, bright summer's night, so that in the morning he 
was found stricken crazy, and from thenceforward, till the day he 
died, said only one form of words ; what they were in the original 
Gaelic I cannot tell, but they were thus translated: "Ah, the 
sweet singing out of the sea ". Seals that haunted on that coast 
have been known to speak to man in his own tongue, presaging 
great disasters. It was here that a certain saint first landed on his 
voyage out of Ireland to convert the Hebrideans. And indeed I 
think he had some claim to be called saint ; for, with the boats of 
that past age, to make so rough a passage, and land on such a 
ticklish coast, was surely not far short of the miraculous. It was 
to him, or to some of his monkish underlings who had a cell there, 
that the islet owes its holy and beautiful name, the House of God. 

Among these old wives' stories there was one which I was 
inclined to hear with more credulity. As I was told, in that 
tempest which scattered the ships of the Invincible Armada over 
all the north and west of Scotland, one great vessel came ashore 
on Aros, and before the eyes of some solitary people on a hill-top, 
went down in a moment with all hands, her colours flying even as 
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she sank. There was some likelihood in this tale ; for another of 
that fleet lay sunk on the north side, twenty miles from Grisapol. 
It was told, I thought, with more detail and gravity than its com- 
panion stories, and there was one particularity which went far to 
convince me of its truth ; the name, that is, of the ship was still 
remembered, and sounded, in my ears, Spanishly. The Espirito 
Santo they called it, a great ship of many decks of guns, laden with 
treasure and grandees of Spain, and fierce soldadoes, that now lay 
fathom deep to all eternity, done with her wars and voyages, in 
Sandag Bay, upon the west of Aros. No more salvos of ordnance 
for that tall ship, the * Holy Spirit/ no more fair winds or happy 
ventures ; only to rot there deep in the sea-tangle and hear the 
shoutings of the Merry Men as the tide ran high about the island. 
It was a strange thought to me first and last, and only grew the 
stranger as I learned the more of Spain, from which she had set 
sail with so proud a company, and King Philip, the wealthy king, 
that sent her on that voyage. 

The Merry Men 



THE COAST OF FIFE 



Many writers have vigorously described the pains \ e *p t * se ' <& 
day or the first night at school ; to a boy of any el* W'"""' * \,\\e 
believe, they are more often agreeably exciting. ^^^J, t0 ^t^ ' 
least misery unrelieved — is confined to another P er ^4eP^- v*. ^ 
days of suspense and the "dreadful looking-for" °* ^^-^e^ 

when the old life is running to an end, and the new l^j^^i**** '^ 
new interests not yet begun; and to the pain of an r>l"^ ^Yl °^ 
parting, there is added the unrest of a state of conscious Y^^^yez ^ a y, 
ence. The area railings, the gloved shop-window, ^ e ^^^xA^ 
semi-suburban tanpits, the song of the church "bells upon g^&&'\- xO> 
the thin, high voices of compatriot children in a P la y in ^jf** -not 
what a sudden, what an overpowering pathos breathes to t ^ E ^ j 

each familiar circumstance! The assaults of sorrow c ^^-*3 
from within, as it seems to him, but from without. 1 w lc j J^^ve 
and glad to go to school ; had I been let alone, 1 co ^^ my 
borne up like any hero; but there was around rne^ ^^ fre is 
native town, a conspiracy of lamentation : " X*oor 1 ^ f> ^ g0 the 
going away— unkind little boy, he is going *° -f^ yearning *W<1 
unspoken burthen followed me as J w"e***» y * n * 
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reproach. And at length, one melancholy afternoon in the early 
autumn, and at a place where it seems to me, looking back, it must 
be always autumn and generally Sunday, there came suddenly 
upon the face of all I. saw — the long empty road, the lines of the 
tall houses, the church upon the hill, the woody hillside garden — 
a look of such a piercing sadness that my' heart died ; and seating 
myself on a doorstep, I shed tears of miserable sympathy. A 
benevolent cat cumbered me the while with consolations — we two 
were alone in all that was visible of the London Road : two poor 
waifs who had each tasted sorrow — and she fawned upon the 
weeper, and gambolled for his entertainment, watching the effect, 
it seemed, with motherly eyes. 

For the sake of the cat, God bless her, ! I confessed at home 
the story of my weakness ; and so it came about that I owed a 
certain journey, and the reader owes the present paper, to a cat in 
the London Road. It was judged, if I had thus brimmed over on 
the public highway, some change of scene was (in the medical sense) 
indicated ; my father at the time was visiting the harbour lights of 
Scotland ; and it was decided he should take me along with him 
around a portion of the shore of Fife ; my first professional tour, 
my first journey in the complete character of man, without the help 
of petticoats. 

The TKingdom of Fife (that royal province) may be observed by 
the curious on the map, occupying a tongue of land between the 
firths of Forth and Tay. It may be continually seen from many 
parts of Edinburgh (among the rest, from the windows of my 
father's house) dying away into the distance and the easterly haar 
with one smoky seaside town beyond another, or in winter print- 
ing on the grey heaven some glittering hill-tops. It has no beauty 
to recommend it, being a low, sea-salted, wind-vexed promontory ; 
trees very rare, except (as common on the east coast) along the 
dens of rivers ; the fields well cultivated, I understand, but not 
lovely to the eye. It is of the coast I speak : the interior may be 
the garden of Eden. History broods over that part of the world 
like the easterly haar. Even on the map, its long row of Gaelic 
place-names bear testimony to an old and settled race. Of these 
little towns, posted along the shore as close as sedges, each with 
its bit of harbour, its old weather-beaten church or public building, 
its flavour of decayed prosperity and decaying fish, not one but has 
its legend, quaint or tragic ; Dunfermline, in whose royal towers 
the king may still be observed (in the ballad) drinking the blood- 
red wine ; somnolent Inverkeithing, once the quarantine of Leith ; 
Aberdour, hard by the monastic isjet of Jnchcplm, hard by Dqnj- 
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bristle where the " bonny face was spoiled " ; Burntisland where, 
when Paul Jones was off the coast, the Reverend Mr. Shirra had a 
table carried between tide-marks, and publicly prayed against the 
rover at the pitch of his voice and his broad lowland dialect ; King- 
horn, where Alexander " brak's neckbane " and left Scotland to the 
English wars; Kirkcaldy, where the witches once prevailed ex- 
tremely, and sank tall ships and honest mariners in the North Sea ; 
Dysart, famous — well, famous at least to me, for the Dutch ships that 
lay in its harbour, painted like toys and with pots of flowers and cages 
of song-birds in the cabin windows, and for one particular Dutch 
skipper who would sit all day in slippers on the break of the poop, 
smoking a long German pipe ; Wemyss (pronounced Weems) with 
its bat-haunted caves where the Chevalier Johnstone, on his flight 
from Culloden, passed a night of superstitious terrors ; Leven, a 
bald, quite modern place, sacred to summer visitors, whence there 
has gone but yesterday the tall figure and the white locks of the 
last Englishman in Delhi, my uncle Dr. Balfour, who was still . 
walking his hospital rounds, while the troopers from Meerut clat- 
tered and cried " Deen Deen " along the streets of the Imperial 
city, and Willoughby mustered his handful of heroes at the maga- 
zine, and the nameless brave one in the telegraph office was perhaps 
already fingering his last despatch ; and just a little beyond Leven, 
Largo Law and the smoke of Largo town mounting about its feet, 
the town of Alexander Selkirk, better known under the name of 
Robinson Crusoe. So on, the list might be pursued (only for 
private reasons, which the reader will shortly have an opportunity 
to guess) by St. Monance, and Pittenweem, and the two An- 
struthers, and Cellardyke, and Crail, where Primate Sharpe was 
once a humble and innocent country minister ; on to the heel of 
the land, to Fife Ness, overlooked by a sea-wood of matted elders 
and the quaint old mansion of Balcomie, itself overlooking but 
the breach or the quiescence of the deep — the Carr Rock Beacon 
rising close in front, and as night draws in, the star of the Inchcape 
reef springing up on the one hand, and the star of the May Island 
on the other, and farther off yet a third and a greater on the craggy 
foreland of St. Abb's. And but a little way round the corner of 
the land, imminent itself above the sea, stands the gem of the 
province and the light of mediaeval Scotland, St. Andrews, where 
the great Cardinal Beaton held garrison against all the world, and 
the second of the name and title perished (as you may read m 
Knox's jeering narrative) under the knives of true-blue p ? otes ^ t ^ 
and to this day (after so many centuries) the current voice 
professor is not hushed. plains 

Across tfr e ** 



NOTES. 



Page i. Pamela's Marriage. "Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded" is the 
story of a maid-servant who ultimately marries her master. 

Page 14. Quis credet ? Who will believe it ? No one, I vow, no one. 
One or two perhaps, but more likely no one. 

Page 28. Written in Latin. Hazlitt makes the following note : " We 
may be sure, at least, that Dr. Johnson had never seen the book he speaks 
of, for it is entirely composed in English, though its title begins with two 
Latin words ' Theatrum Poetarum ; or a compleat collection of the poets ' ; 
a circumstance that probably misled the biographer of Milton ". 

Page 33. Thales is commonly recognised as having been the founder o* 
mathematics and natural philosophy in Greece ; Socrates was the first moral 
philosopher. 

Page 40. sed vulgus, etc. There was the crowd all attention for great- 
ness of the profits ; never a fool but was purchasing for cash ; but amongst 
wise men things that could not even be accepted without the ruin of the 
republic were held to be mere rubbish. 

Page 46. the hyp, meaning depression of spirits, is a familiar contraction 
of hypochondria. 

Page 48. civil, civilised. 

Page 50. Mr. Ratcliffe. James Radcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, 
was beheaded for taking part in the Jacobite rising of 1715. The loss of 
his title was part oi the penalty for treason. 

Sack and silver. Gray here refers to the salary of the Poet Laureate, 
which is ,£300 a year and two butts of sherry. 

Page 72. The noble Lord. Lord North, the Prime Minister. 

My excellent and honourable friend. Mr. Dowdeswell, a member of 
the Opposition. 

Page 76. our preacher's triumph. A sermon had been preached in 
London exulting in the humiliation of the King and Queen of France. 

Page 79. states . . . orders. The French States-General, consisting of 
the three orders of the people, was an assembly corresponding in some degree 
to our Parliament. 

Page go. hie murus, etc. Let this be your wall of brass; to have 
nothing on your conscience ; not to lose colour at the thought of any crime. 

Page 108. Cecilia was an heiress, staying in the house of Mr. Harrel, 
one of her guardians. 

Page 121. Bertram had. been stolen by gipsies as a child. Glossin had 
come into wrongful possession of Bertram's estate of Ellangowan. 
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NOTES 



Page 170. kibed heels, heels sore from climbing chimneys. 

Page 174. Independent Tartary. Lamb's friend Manning was thinking 
of going to the far East. 

Page 2 16. Why tea ? This refers to a poem by Leigh Hunt in which 
various minor poets are described as being invited to tea by Apollo. 

Sir Fretful Plagiary is a dramatist in Sheridan's play " The Critic ". 

Dickon my master : 

" Jockey of Norfolk be not too bold 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold ". 

— Richard III. Act v. sc. iii. 

Page 332. Sidney Carton had taken the place of his friend Evremonde 
who had been condemned to death during the Reign of Terror in the French 
Revolution. 

Page 337. She refers to Emily Bronte, who published Wuthering 
Heights under the name of Ellis Bell. 

Page 343. incedingly, walking majestically. 

Page 356. Here ward was the last of the English nobles who held out 
against William the Conqueror. 

Page 387. was uns, etc., the commonplace, which hampers us all. 

Page 388. Ab integro, etc., the cycle of ages is born afresh from the 
beginning. 

Page 396. xoAeirb)', etc. It is difficult to be good. 

Page 397. Non me, etc. It is not your burning words that fright me. 
It is the gods that fright me ; and Jove as an enemy. 

Page 410. &av€?t>, etc. When one must die, who would nurse without 
purpose an inglorious old age in the darkness, cut off from all noble things ? 

Page 41 1. mutare, etc. I despise change or fear. 

Page 440. A Modern Orator. This is part of an imaginary conversation 
between Edmund Burke and a modern Member of Parliament. 

Potest, etc. He can because he thinks he can. 
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